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Orchard Cover Crops. 

What cover crops are best for an apple 
orchard when cultivation is stopped in 
late summer? I have orchards of various 
ages and they are now being cultivated, 
some in farm crops and the older one with- 
out anything on the ground.—A. L. G., 
Pennsylvania. 





Reply: There are several crops that 
may be used to cover orchard soils after 
they have been cultivated sufficiently. 
It is not often necesSary or beneficial to 
keep the soil entirely bare of vegetation 
until winter nor through that season but 
it is amistake to do so, because of washing 
of the soil and escape of nitrogen from the 
lack of something to absorbit. If the soil 
is not well supplied with nitrogen some 
leguminous crop should be sown that will 
take it from the atmosphere, which is the 
inexhaustible storehouse of this element 
of plant food. 


rimson clover is one of the best of the*¢ 


fall and winter cover crops where it will 
succeed and this is over a large territory. 

It does not endure the winter where the 
climate is dry or the cold severe but in 
moist and reasonably mild regions it grows 
or at least lies dormant during winter- 
time. When spring comes on it grows 
luxuriently and makes a dense covering 
that may be made into hay, if there is 
special need of it, or better, turned under 
to add humus and nitrogen to the soil. 
Even if the growth before winter begins 
is not much and the crop is killed by severe 
weather there is considerable gain from 
that growth. Those who have not tried 


.crimson clover cannot appreciate its 


wonderful benefits to orchardsoils ortoany 
others and those who have tried it need 
no suggestions. There should be about 
30 pounds of seed sowed per acre at the 
time of the last tillage, which is from 
August first to October first, according 
to the region where sown. The farther 
north the earlier it should be sown, that 
the growth may be as great as possible 
before cold weather. 


be sown about like crimson clover as to 
quantity of seed and time of seeding. 

Rye alone makes a good covering for the 
soil and it may be sown from very early 
to very late in the fall as it endures con- 
siderable variations of soil, climate and 
treatment. It does not add nitrogen to 
the soil but the humus it furnishes is a 
very considerable help when plowed under 
about the time its full growth is nearly 
made. If left too late there is injury 
from taking the moisture from the soil 
and checking the growth of the trees. The 
addition of Cowhorn turnips with the 
seeding of rye is also beneficial and costs 
almost nothing. They add nitrogen as 
well as vegetable matter when they decay 
in the soil. 

ome of the best fruit growers I know 
use oats and Canada peas as a fall cover 
crop in orchards. This is sown almost in 
midsummer and grows up into a green 
mass that dies down when cold weather 
omes on and is left so until spring. The 
peas add considerable nitrogen and the 
oats helps to hold the soil from washing 
and makes humus when worked in the 
next spring. 





| 
Dry Apple Orchards. 

Green’s Fruit Grower :—I have a beauti- 
ful apple orchard thirteen miles out, 
elevation 3,000 feet, well protected on the 
north, west and east and opens out to the 
south with a beautiful slope, planted in 
three different sections, one of Rome 
Beauties, one of Glen Seedling and one of 
Rhode Island Greenings, all told a little 
less than eight acres. 

My soil as a composition of disinte- 
grated granite and soapstone, a mixture 
of about half and half, with a heavy mix- 
ture of humus. Water is obtainable but 
is not installed and it will cost a good sum 
to install it. My soil is of a very moist 
nature and by thorough cultivation keeps 
very moist all the season to any depth. 
I dug a well on the highest point of my 
orchard and found water at a depth of 
thirty-two feet, and found the same 


Vetch is another excellent crop to put moisture all the way down. I dug down a 
on orchard soils. It grows best inthe cool week ago to the depth of three feet in 
weather of the fall and spring andin mild different places and it was moister at that 


climates during the entire winter. Thes2 depth than at the surface. 


have 


We 


are several varieties of which the one no rain here in the summer. Our rainfall 
called Heavy winter vetch is considered was only a little over six inches the past 
the best for general use. It is best tosow winter. My trees are one and two years 
with it asmall proportion of rye to which old and as fine a growth at that age as I 
the trailing vetch can cling and thus keep ever saw in all my observation. 


from sprawling and malling on the ground. 


What I wish to know is, can I hope to 


It gathers nitrogen from the air in very succeed in growing apples successfully on 
considerable quantities. Thiscropshould this land by thorough cultivation? 


Fruit growers here think I can.—C. L. 
Grigsby, California. 





Reply: The elevation situation and 
soil seem to be quite ideal for apples but 
the rainfall is very insufficient. I have 
visited many sections of the Rocky 
Mountain regions, including some in 
every State from New Mexico to Montana 
and westward to the Pacific Ocean, except 
Nevada, and have inquired into and ob- 
served the conditions and behavior of 
apple orchards of various ages. I have 
seen the trees in flourishing condition up 
to bearing age, or about four or five years 
from planting, and apparently ready for 
a lifetime period of profitable bearing 
where there was less than 10 inches of 
annual rainfall. One large orchard in 
eastern Colorado comes to mind very 
clearly, where there was about 8 inches of 
rainfall, annually. The trees were as 
vigorous as need be but they were less than 
5 years old and had just arrived at the 
critical stage of life. I told the owners 
that they would have to irrigate the 
orchard from that time on or it would soon 
show loss of vigor and fail to bear profit- 
able crops. This they fully believed, were 
planning to do and did do and had it not 
been done the orchard would have been a 
failure. 

The Palouse Country, which includes 
parts of Eastern Idaho and Western 
Washington, has a rainfall of from 12 to 20 
inches, annually, and there are times and 
places there that the apples do not come to 
perfection for lack of sufficient moisture 
to fill out the fruit. In such cases it lacks 
both size and flavor. The same is true in 
other sections but it is thought that 15 
inches will usually perfect the crop if the 
moisture is held in the soil by proper till- 
age, but that is about the lowest limit and 
20 inches is barely enough under ordinary 
treatment. Irrigation will be essential 
to success in the case under advisement in 
California. 





O---—-> 
For Good Roads. 


Hon. Jonathan Bourne, Jr., Chairman 
of the Joint Committee on Federal Aid 
in the Construction of Post Roads, today 
gave out the following interview: 

“To halt the drift of men and women 
toward the city, we must make farm life 
more pleasant and farm operation more 
profitable. No public undertaking will 
aid more in this direction than improve- 
ment of highways, for good roads destroy 
the isolation of country life, improve 
market opportunities and decrease the 


cost of hauling farm produce to town. 

‘To meet the situation, I have suggested 
a plan for Federal aid to good roads, the 
purpose of which is to unite the nation 
and the several states in an expenditure 
of three billions of dollars in fifty yearg 
for road construction and maintenance. 
If adopted, this plan will produce these 
results: 

“First, add one hundred billion dollars 
to our national wealth. 

‘Second, save a billion dollars annualy 
to farmers by partial substitution of 
motor power for horse and mule power, ag 
today it costs two billion dollars annually 
to feed the 25,000,000 horses and mules on 
American farms. Even with continuation 
of animal power it would reduce our 
present ‘mud tax’ one hundred millions 
annually, 

“Third, furnish occupation for 400,000 
people in maintaining the highways, 
except during the harvest season, when 
they would be free to work on farms dur- 
ing the busy season. A road well main- 
tained until that time needs no care during 
the harvest period. 





| ¢ 
A small piece of ground well enriched 
and cared for often brings greater profit 
than large acreage with neglect. 


——1)- —— 


Mr. C. A. Green:—I am interested 
in the orchard business, else I should 
not have subscribed to the Fruit 
Grower for three years. I now have 
the first number which is well worth 
the money. I see you are offering 
four Persian walnuts to all three year 
subscribers. Please send me that 
number. Thanking you, I am—F. D, 
Hersey, M. D., Casnovia, Michigan. 











An Attractive Adirondack 
Mountain Resort 


HE Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower is inter- 
ested in a large and comfortable hotel in 
the Adirondack Mountains. The location 

is the coolest of all the Adirondack Mountain } 

resorts. There are two beautiful lakes at the 
door of the hotel in which there is good trout 

fishing and plenty of boats. Here is where C.A. 

Green tries to spend a few weeks each yeir. Se 

is always refreshed in mind and body at «his re- 

sort. Hotel prices are moderate. ‘The hotel is 

located nine mi'es from Lake Placid, N. Y. 

_ Bowling, tennis, croquet, driving, music, danc- 

ing, are among the amusements. Elevation 2045 

ft. Nohay fever. For booklet address Cascad 

Lakes Hotel, Cascade, Essex Co., N. Y. 

















A Genuine Rupture Cure Sent On Trial 


Don’t Wear a Truss Any Longer. 





After Thirty Years’ Experience, I Have Produced an Ap- 


pliance for Men, Women and Children That Actually Cures Rupture. 


If you have tried most everything else, come to me. 


TEN REASONS WHY 

















































Where others fail is where I have my greatest success. Send 
attached coupon today and I will send you free, my illus- 
trated book on Rupture and its cure; showing my Appliance 
and giving you prices and names of many people who have 
tried it and were cured. It is instant relief when all others 
fail. Remember, I use no salves, no harness, no lies. 

I send on trial to prove what I say is true: You are the 
judge, and once having seen my illustrated book and read it 
you will be as enthusiastic as my hundreds of patients whose 
letters you can also read. Fill out free coupon below and 
mail today. It’s well worth your time whether you try my 
Appliance or not. 


Others Failed But the Appliance Cured 


Mr. C. E. Brooks, Marshall, Michigan. 

Dear Sir:—Your Appliance did all you claim for the little 
boy, and more, for it cured him sound and well. We let him 
wear it for about a year in all, although it cured him 3 months 
after he had begun to wear it. We had tried several other 
remedies and got no relief, and I shall certainly recommend 
it to friends, for we surely owe it to you. Yours respectfully, 


No. 717 S. Main St., Akron,O. © WM. PATTERSON. 


Bad Case Cured at the Age of 76 


Mr. C. E. Brooks, Marshall, Michigan. 

Dear Sir:—I began using your Appliance for the cure of 
Rupture (I had a pretty bad case) I think, in May, 1905. On 
November 20, 1905, I quit using it. Since that time I have 
not needed or used it. I am well of rupture and rank myself 
among those cured by the Brooks Discovery, which, consider- 
ing my age, 76 years, I regard as remarkable. 

Very sincerely yours, 


SAM A. HOOVER. 








High Point, N. C. 


Child Cured in Four Months 


21 Jansen St., Dubuque, Iowa. 
Mr. C. E. Brooks, Marshall, Mich. 

Dear Sir:—The baby’s rupture is altogether cured, thanks 
to your appliance, and we are so thankful to you. If we 
could only have known of it sooner our little boy would not 
have had to suffer near as much as he did. He wore your 
brace a little over four months and has not worn it now for 
six weeks. Yours very truly, 
ANDREW EGGENBERGER. 








Pennsylvania Man Thankful 


Mr. G. B. Brooks, Marshall, Mich. 
Dear Sir:—Perhaps it will interest you to know that I have 
been ruptured six years and have always had trouble with it 








C. E. Brooks, inventor of the Appliance, who cured 
himself and has been curing others for over 30 
If ruptured, write him today. 


years. 








till I got your Appliance. It is very easy to wear, fits neat 
and snug, and is not in the way at any time, day or night. 
In fact, at times I did not know I had it on; it just adapted 
itself to the shape of the body and seemed to be part of the 
body, as it clung to the spot, no matter what position I 
was in. 

It would be a veritable God-sen'i to the unfortunate who 
suffer from rupture if all could procure the Brooks Rupture 
Appliance and wear it. They wou d certainly never regret it. 

My rupture is now all healed up and nothing ever did it 
but your Appliance. Whenever the opportunity presents 
itself I will say a good word for your Appliance, and also the 
honorable way in which you deal with ruptured people. It 
is a pleasure to recommend a good thing among your friends 
or strangers, I am, Yours very sincerely, 

80 Spring St., Bethlehem, Pa. JAMES A. BRITTON. 


You Should Get BROOKS RUPTURE APPLIANCE 

1. Itis absolutely the only Appliance of the kind on the 
market today. and in it are embodied the principles that 
inventors have sought after for years. 

2. The Appliance for retaining the rupture cannot be 
thrown out of position. 

3. Being an air cushion of soft rubber it clings closely to 
the body, yet never blisters or causes irritation. 

4. Unlike the ordinary so-called pads, used in other 
trusses, it is not cumbersome or ungainly. 

5. It is small, soft and pliable, and positively cannot be 
detected through the clothing, 

_6. The soft, pliable bands holding the Appliance do not 
give one the unpleasant sensation of wearing a harness. 

7. There is nothing about it to get foul, and when it be 
a soiled it can be washed without injuring it in the 
east. 

8. There are no metal springs in the Appliance to torture 
one by cutting and bruising the flesh. 

_ 9. All of the material of which the appliances are made 
is of the very best that money can buy, making it a durable 
and safe Appliance to wear. 

10. My reputation for honesty and fair dealing is so thor- 
oughly established by an experience of over thirty years of 
dealing with the public, and my prices are so reasonable, my 
terms so fair, that there certainly should be no hesitancy m 
sending free coupon today. 


Remember 


_Isend my Appliance on trial to prove what I say is true. 
You are to be the judge. Fill out free coupon below an 


mail today. 


FREE Information Coupon 


C. E. BROOKS, 1034B State Street, Marshall, Michigan. 

Please:send me by mail, in plain wrapper, your illus- 
trated book and full information about your Appliance 
for the cure of rupture. 
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Irrigation in New York and other Eastern States 


By Charles A. Green. 


We of the eastern states have looked 
with wonder upon the vast fortunes, the 
hundreds of millions of dollars expended 
in the west for irrigating land not only in 
the production of farm crops but in or- 
charding. We of the east have no definite 
knowledge of irrigation, have not seen how 
it is possible to artificially irrigate a large 
tract of land. 

It requires skill and experience to irri- 
gate land for farm purposes or orchards. 
Too much water is more disastrous than 
too little. Having watched the irrigation 
problem of the west for many years and 
beginning to suffer from serious drouths, 
enterprising men of the eastern states 
have been turning their attention to the 
irrigation of orchards and berry fields. 

Mr. F. L. Lamson, Registrar of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester has begun a series of 
experiments which will be continued for 
aseries of years. So far he has found that 
the irrigation of his orchards has given 
profitable results both in fruitage and in 
the growth of his trees. He finds that his 
peaches under irrigation yield a much 
larger crop and the fruit sells at nearly 
double the price than that ordinarily 
grown. But it must be remembered that 
this year and the previous year have been 
very dry in western New York, and that 
had his experiments been made in a wet 
season they might not have shown any 
results, for we have seasons here when the 
rainfall ig ample for our orchards. 

I do not doubt that the time is near at 
hand when market gardeners and orchard- 
ists owning land near lakes and rivers will 
make use of those waters in irrigating 
their lands. It will not be long before a 
dam will be built at Portage, N. Y., on the 
the Genesee River, which will supply an 
abundance of water for irrigation and 
other purposes all the way down the Gen- 
esee valley, a distance of over fifty miles. 
But it is not necessary to wait for the 
building of this dam, for gasoline engines 
can be set at work pumping water from the 
creeks, rivers and lakes applying it di- 
rectly upon orchards and fields. . 

My personal experience with irrigation 
can be briefly told. Some years ago I had 
a plantation of strawberries on a low 
mueky field bordered by a spring brook. 
I built a temporary dam in this creek and 
allowed the water from this stream to run 
between the rows of strawberries. Un- 
doubtedly the ends of the field nearest the 
brook received too much water and the 
end most remote not enough. It was 
several days before we could move around 
in that part of the field so thoroughly 
moistened, as the surplus water did not 
disappear readily. After this delay the 
strawberries were over ripe'and very soft. 
It is my opinion that one result of irriga- 
tion was in causing the berries to be more 
soft than usual. The berries under irriga- 
tion were not so deep red in color as those 
growing under ordinary culture. The ex- 
periment did not give me courage to re- 
peat 1t. 

On another occasion having a large field 
of strawberries on up land I sprayed the 
field with water from a huge tank set on 
wheels, much like a street sprinkling cart 
of the city. This artificial wetting of the 
soil did not seem to help the crop. It 
caused the soil to harden and crack, it 
being a mixture of clay and sand. My 
opinion is that clayey soil cannot be so 
ser irrigated as sandy or mucky 
soil, 

Here is a report in the Rochester, N. Y. 
Herald telling of a peach crop increased 
$1,700 by irrigation at Rochester. That 
irrigation is of value, even in the rain belt 
of the East, is demonstrated by two 
baskets of peaches on display at the office 
of the Rochester Railway and Light Com- 
pany in Clinton Avenue North. The 
Peaches are samples from a seven-acre 
orchard owned by Fred Lampson, 
registrar of the University of Rochester, 
ocated at Williamson and irrigated by 
Lake Ontario water, pumped by a fowr- 
inch centrifugal pump, having a capacity 
of 300 gallons a minute, which is sufficient 
to irrigate a forty-acre tract. 

Water was first applied to the peach 
orchard about August 20,and the result is 
4 surprise, even to those who firmly be- 
ieved in the success of the undertaking. 
One sample shows ordinary peaches from 
part of the orchard not irrigated. They 
are hard and small and below the average 
quality. The other sample, from the ir- 
Tigated part, shows a basket of great, 
uscious yellow peaches, more than twic« 


the size of the fruit picked from the unirri- 
gated trees. The irrigated fruit is sweet, 
juicy and of a better flavor than the other. 
_ Irrigation on this seven-acre orchard 
increased the returns $1,700 this year 
alone. The cost of the pumping apparatus 
was about $700, a clear profit of $1,000. 
The plant was installed by the Roch- 
ester Railway and Light Company as an 
experiment, to demonstrate the value o 
irrigation in the East. 
Oo———_ 
Fifteen Thousand Acres of Apples. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
R. E. Hodges, Cal. 

“‘The little Pajaro (Pa-aro) valley in the 
coast ranges south of San Francisco, Cal., 
containing 45,000 acres, shipped more 
apples until 1911 than the combined 
states of Oregon and Washington’”’ was the 
startling statement made to me by C. G. 





sonville, he pointed out Mrs. J. S. Me- 
nasco’s forty-acre orchard on which a 
five-year contract is now running by which 
the owner.receives for the apples on the 
tree, $10,000 per year. 

The principal apples grown in the valley 
are the Newtown Pippin and the Yellow 
Belleflower with some few Winter Pear- 
mains. Mr. Redman had in the auto, # 
supply of the Pippins which he had kept 
in the garage all winter until March. 
They were perfectly sound, scarcely a sign 
of withering; and they had a flavor to 
rival Eastern apples. 

The principal markets for this variety 
are London, Liverpool, Hamburg, . and 
other European cities. The Belleflowers 
find a ready market in the western and 
southern states. White winter Pearmains 
go to China as the Chinese are very fond 
of this particular apple; while the red 
variety goes in large quantities to Aus- 
tralia, Hawaii, and the Philippines. 

Although about 30,000 boxes of the white 
Pearmains and about 180,000 boxes of the 
red ones are shipped from Watsonville 














CALIFORNIA APPLE ORCHARDS. 





Redman the wide-awake and courteous 
secretary of the Watsonville Commercial 
League. “I attended the Spokane Apple 
Show in 1911, and while there, overheard 
a gentleman remark that he did not know 
apples were grown in California. I walked 
over to the gentleman and asked if he 
meant what he had just said. I then 
offered to wager $100 that more apples 
were grown in Pajaro Valley than in Ore- 
gon and Washington. A few weeks later, 
he wrote me about it and after a few 
months, he came here, bought a. fruit 
ranch, and is well satisfied.’ 

That sounds peculiar to the Easterner, 
and it may be well for him to have a 
glimpse of the greatest apple valley in 
America. It contains approximately 
15,000 acres of bearing apple trees, many 
of which have just borne their first crop. 

Mr. Redman accorded me the courtesy, 
as he does so many other seekers after the 
truth about fruits, of an auto ride over a 
larre part of the valley one day. 

We started about 9 a. m. driving out 
through an almost continueus apple 
orchard, past some of the best paying 
blecks of apples in existence. On the 
right of the road a few miles out of Wat- 


annually, these comprise but 8 3-4 per 
cent. of all the apples sent out. Riding 
on and on through miles of orchards, I 
wondered who could eat all of their fruit. 

But we were not only to ride through 
them, but we were to:ride above them; 
for we turned alittle way and began climb- 
ing the foot hills overlooking the valley, 
revealing a magnificent panorama. 

The foot hills are more of a berry and 
apricot country, although many apples 
are grown even there. It is exceedingly 
interesting to see the fields of strawberries, 
acres of them, on the hillsides being ir- 
rigated. Of course, the water follows the 
contour of the land along the upper edge 
of the field, the ditch being opened at 
intervals for the water to run down 
through the berries by gravity. 

One of the especially interesting ranches 
in this vicinity is that of 8. J. Ducksworth 
who has 100 acres of bearing apple trees. 
One block of seven acres is planted to ten- 
year-old apple trees in rows thirty feet 
apart with two rows of Luther Burbank’s 
Himalaya berries between. Notwith- 
standing the food requirements of the 
trees, and the way the berries are shaded, 
the Himalayas bear tremendously from 


July till frost, and make such a growth 
that it is hard to keep them from taking 
entire possession of the orchard. Some 
of the vines grow forty feet in a single 
season. 

Mr. Ducksworth pipes water from Pinto 
Lake into a large pond of his own over- 
looking the orchard. Thus he is well pro- 
vided for irrigation. 

Irrigation, by the way, is practiced only 
in the hills except a little for strawberries 
on the level floor of the valley where water 
is always near enough the surface for the 
use of trees. 

After following the glorious drive 
around the hills several miles, we circled 
back to the level among continuous 
orchards again. Here Mr. Redman 
pointed out the ranch where his father 
planted twenty acres of apples in 1868 
when there were less than 250 acres of this 
fruit in the whole valley. 

Farther on, his own well kept ranch 
proved his faith in the future. ‘In the 
orchard on my own farm,”’ he says, ‘‘there 
are forty acres of Newtown Pippins which 
are now fourteen years old and have 
yielded from 30,000 to 40,000 boxes an- 
nually. My brother and I have an orchard 
of Belleflowers, about 3,340 trees, which 
yield about 100,000 boxes.”’ 

A little nearer town, we passed the 125- 
acre orchard of J. B. Hoolhan which pro- 
duces crops that sell for $16,000 to $18,000 
per year on the trees. 

The busy secretary drove down to the 
train with me remarking that it would 
take a month to get well started to seeing 
the Pajaro Valley properly; and I am 
persuaded that he is right. To such 
gentlemen of courtesy and hearty goodwill 
may richer rewards come than are at the 
disposal of a humble journalist. 


Se 


What Would This Country Be Without 
Railroads? 


No one can doubt that the rapid de- 
velopment of this great country of ours 
is more largely owing to its railroads than 
to any other cause. Without railroads 
this country would yet be a wilderness 
occupied largely by wild animals. The 
growth of the country has been so rapid 
our railroads have been compelled con- 
stantly to increase their facilities by put- 
ting in double tracks and bridges, larger 
locomotives, by building steel cars, and 
making other expensive changes. The 
railroads of this country pay smaller 
dividends than other corporations. The 
railroads must issue new securities con- 
stantly in order to enlarge their capacity, 
which is required in order to carry the 
additional freight and passengers. Of 
late years freight rates have been revised 
by the Government so that railroads find 
it difficult to borrow money for making 
new extensions or improvements. The 
time has undoubtedly arrived when a 
more liberal attitude must be taken by 
our Government, by the various states 
and by those who make use of railroads, 
looking toward a slight advance in freight 
rates. If such an advance in freight rates 
is not permitted, the great railroads of the 
country will suffer, but the country at 
large will suffer far more than the 
railroads. 

It is generally assumed that the rail- 
roads are owned by wealthy men who are 
stockholders, but such is not the case. 
The fact is that the railroads are owned 
most largely by people of moderate means, 
hundreds of thousands of whom are 
scattered through the country, who have 
small investments in the shares of the 
various railroads, therefore anything that 
affects the railroads disastrously affects 
a large number of widows, aged people, 
orphans and others who are relying upon 
dividends coming from railroad stock to 


supply them with the necessities of life. 





o-——— 

It is a great thing when our Gethsemane 
hours come, when the cup of bitterness is 
pressed to our lips, and when we pray that 
it may pass away, to feel that it is not 
fate, that it is not necessity, but divine 
love for good ends working upon us.— 
E. H. Chapin. 





o——— = 

A perfect faith would lift us absolutely 
above fear. It is in the cracks, crannies 
and gulfy faults of our belief—the gasps 
that are not faith—that the snow of ap- 
prehension settles and the ice of unkind- 
ness forms.—George MacDonald. 

Pm 

Action is the word of God; thought alone 
is but his shadow. They who disjoin 
thought and action seek to divide duty 
and deny the eternal unity.—Mazzina. 
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Answers to Inquiries. 








To Spray Or Not to Spray. 

Mr. Charles Green:—My peach and 
apple orchards have been very thoroughly 
sprayed for the last two years. What do 
you think of omitting the spraying’ this 
year? Everything was in good shape last 
year and we have nothing to fight unless 
it has come since last fall—C. Adell 
Kayner, N. Y. 





Reply: Isee no reason why you cannot 
omit spraying the orchards one year if 
there is nothing troubling the trees. 

Siisaalke 
Unjust State Laws. 

Mr. C. A. Green:—We have fine soil here 
for raising apples and other fruit but 
nothingisdone. Why? The deer nuisance 
prevents. If aman buys a farm and pays 
for it, does he own it? If he owns it, why 
should the state compel him to raise deer 
to his personal loss? For the last forty 
vears New Hampshire shows a decrease 
in the number of farms and also in farm 
values. What is the cause? Unjust bur- 
dens put on the farmers by the state. No 
other business can endure it. —H. 
Weeks, N. H. 


gies 
Dehorning Old Peach Trees. 

Mr. C. A. Green:—I read the article in 
the May number of the Fruit Grower re- 
garding the life of a peach tree, with much 
interest. It has been stated that the life 
of peach trees can be prolonged with little 
loss of vitality or fruitfulness by en- 
couraging the growth of shoots from the 
main trunk at or below the crotch and 
gradually pruning the older limbs thereby 
eventually removing all wood more than 
four or five years old except the main 
trunk.—S. W. W., N. J. 


Reply: I have no experience such as 
you suggest. But I have dehorned old 
peach trees, cutting off the top, leaving 
simply stubs of branches three or four 
feet long in April or May, and have thus 
renewed the life and productiveness of 
the peach trees. 














—_" 
Pruning Your Trees. 

I have not yet seen in your journal a 
discription of how to prune small trees 
when they are planted from the nursery, 
not only the first year, but the first, 
second and third years, till they form the 
right shape. I would like to know some- 
thing of that subject. I have planted 
small trees and some of them have shot 
limbs only on one side. Would you advise 
budding a limb on one side to balance the 
tree? Would this bud make a strong 


limb?—H. M. Koons, Pa. 





Reply: I advise that you cut back one- 
half its length each branch of any fruit 
tree which you plant this spring. In my 
own case I would cut back each limb con- 
siderably more than one-half its length. 
After doing this you will see there will be 
no necessity of your grafting a branch to 
form the top. Each year after the first 
year the most you have to do is to visit 
each tree and cut out any straggting limb 
which seems to be out of p!ace, or for which 
there seems to be no room for it to de- 
velop, as will occur where the branches 
are too crowded. Pruning is a simple 
process which can only be taught at its 
best by some one who is with you on the 
spot showing you how the branches should 
be cut. It is better not to prune at all 
than to prune unwisely. 

a ER Gs 

To the Editor:—We are in receipt of the 
announcement of the third session of the 
School for Leadership in Country Life to 
be held at the New York State College of 
Agriculture at Corneil University, Ithaca, 
New York, June 24 to July 4, 1913. This 
School is one of many agencies now work- 
ing for rural social betterment and it is 
an expression of the best meaning of the 
country-life movement. Complete pro- 
grams of the School, including detailed 
descriptions of the courses, may be had 
on application to the secretary, A. R. 
Mann, College of Agriculture, Ithaca, 
New York. 








o—-——- 


Berry Pickers’ Accounts. 
Green’s Fruit Grower :—Will you please 
describe in Green’s Fruit Grower the ar- 
rangement you use at Green’s Fruit Farm 
for carrying berry baskets on the person. 
{ have a card system that I haye used 
about ten years for keeping account of 
berries picked by each picker that makes 
less work and less chance for mistakes 
than any system I eversaw used. Account 
is kept by punching the card. Each carries 
has a punch attached to himself. The 
figure below the last punch mark shows 
just how many baskets has been picked. 
No adding figures, no counting of cards, 
no lost cards or tickets. Each picker 
carries the card on a short string or loop 
around her neck. Every night the cards 
are passed to the bookkeeper and the 
amount placed on the stub of the card and 
the coupon bearing the day’s account is 





cut off and kept on file by being stuck on 
the pages of a cheap account book in 
alphabetical order for reference. 

Each card will last eight days and the 
picker passes in the stub of the card for 
payment. I enclose cards showing how 
they are used.—H. F. Maxin, Me. 





Reply: We have used a patented device 
by which a quart basket could be fastened 
in front of the picker by a strap passing 
from the basket around the waist. This 
was most helpful in picking blackberries 
or raspberries. In picking strawberries 
the basket generally rests on the ground 
so that the picker can use one hand to lift 
at leaves and the other hand to pick the 

ruit. 

It is not easy to illustrate your method 
of keeping account of the number of quarts 
picked by each picker. I should not want 
tg allow each picker to keep track of his 
own picking account. Our method of 
keeping accounts with pickers as to num- 
ber of quarts brought in during the day 
is as follows: 

We have a lot of tickets printed repre- 
senting various numbers from one to six. 
Each picker has a tray holding six quarts. 
When the picker comes in he is handed a 
ticket representing the number of quarts 
of fruit that he brought in. At the end 
of the day’s work the picker will have 10 
or 20 of these tickets. «By adding up the 
number of quarts on each ticket the num- 
ber of quarts picked during the day is 
easily discovered. 





—" 
Pruning the Dewberry. 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower :—There 
is no question that the dewberry is not 
only one of the most luscious of our native 
small fruits, but also one of the most profi- 
table. It succeeds both north and south, 
and in mv judgment is superior in every 
way to the ordinary or erect growing 
blackberry. Yet it is little cultivated, 
comparatively, .otwithstanding the fact 
that there is an ever increasing demand for 
it everywhere. In my judgment it is not 
generally grown because there seems to be 
a lack of knowledge as to its culture and 
care. 

I have observed with intense interest 
the astounding crops this great berry pro- 
duces in the south, where, after through 
fruiting, the entire vine is cut-off smooth 
with the ground by making a quick stroke 
with a sharp hoe, the long growing season 
assuring new growth sufficient for the next 
season’s crop. But we hardly think this 
method would dointhe north. The largest 
crop of dewberries we ever observed was 
in the south and was produced in a patch 
of about an acre of dewberries that had 
been seven years in bearing without the 
old wood having been removed. 

I would give $25.00 in gold today for a 
photograph of this dewberry patch, and I 
would donate $100 to any deserving chari- 
table institution for a stenographic copy 
of the cultural methods as applied to this 
patch, and as written up and published by 
me at the time. Unfortunately the files 
of the publication that printed the article 
have been destroyed, and the man who 
grew the dewberries—good soul that he 
was—has long since gone to his final re- 
ward. I was a young man at the time, by 
profession newspaper reporter, and besides 
not being overly smart naturally, I had 
the habit of going at a rapid pace, too 
rapid to absorb and hold on to the things 
which at that time seemed to me trivial, 
but which if I possessed today in mature 
life might be worth a fortune to me and of 
great benefit to others. 

My recollection of this remarkable dew- 
berry patch is that instead of the fruit 
growing along a continuous vine, it was 
borne in thousands of clusters springing 
up from a bushlike growth. Doubtless 
the fact that none of the old wood ~had 
ever been removed during the seven years 
gave the vines their brushy appearance, 
but it was the mode of pruning, as ex- 
plained at the time but which now has 
escaped my memory, that produced the 
millions of bearing fruit stems. Strange 
as it may seem, the berries all appeared to 
hang on either side of the row, and not 
in the center of the dense growth of vine, 
as one would naturally expect. The rows 
had been as carefully pruned as the best 
kept privet fence, and in fact resembled a 
privet hedge, but in reality were a huge 
matted row of dewberries. The owner of 
this dewberry field was a veteran and 
practical fruit grower, though not a 
schooled man. He lived in the suburbs 
of a young city of 15,000 population, which 
readily consumed every one of those 
berries at a high price. In fact out of this 
dewberry patch, with other small fruits, 
he finally amassed a fortune and left to 
his family one of the most valuable and 
beautiful fruit plantations in the south. 

The point I wish to make, in fact the 
real purpose of this article, is to find some 
one who knows how to prune the dewberry. 
We have no trouble whatever in finding a 
world of talent as applied to handling the 
other small fruits, but real information 
regarding the trailing blackberry is indeed 
very meagre. Its natural habit is to trail 
on the ground, or near the ground, along 
the top of the undergrowth, and to grow 





unpruned. Who of us horticulturists can 
give cultural methods that will transform 
its wild habits into domestic life like the 
blackberry, raspberry, gooseberry, etc? 
We should be glad to hear from anyone 
who is an authority on the dewberry.—C. 
A. Cummins, Montana. 


C. A. Green’s Note: I would cut back 
the canes to the heighth of the supporting 
stakes. This is simple and effective. If 
bushes or canes are allowed to trail on the 
soil simply cut canes back to 5 feet in 
length, but then the berries will be covered 
with sand perhaps. I suspect that the 
plants referred to had been layered for 
propogation, thus six or more new plants 
were formed around the parent plant, and 
all were left to bear fruit each supporting 
the other. 








: | a 
Important Information Regarding 
Various Farm Soils. 

Mr. Victor A. Carlson of Michigan asks 
the Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower for 
information on this subject. He believes 
that many farmers do not know enough 
about the soils they cultivate and how 
differently different soils should be culti- 
vated and set aside for different crops. 
As Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower I am 
glad to receive such suggestions and 
respond as follows: 

There was a time when there was no soil 
on the face of the earth. Soil has been 
produced by the action of water and frost 
on rocks and in the movement of vast 
masses of ice which at one time covered a 
large portion of this continent. It has re- 
quired perhaps fifty million years for the 
soil which now lies above the rockv bed 
to be accumulated. Notice that there is a 
rocky bed beneath everv farm in the world 
the rocky bed being covered in some in- 
stances very deeply with earth and in 
other instances in a shallow manner. 

The surface soil we farmers cultivate 
has been made far more fertile than the 
subsoil by the decay of leaves and other 
refuse of the forests, of shrubs and plants, 
and of the myriads of animals which have 
been given life and which have disappeared 
during the fabulous ages of the past. The 
earth is indeeed a vast burying ground 
for hordes of live creatures that have 
lived or roamed thereon and perished, 
many of them before man appeared on 
the earth, man being but a newcomer upon 
the earth according to the views of scienti- 
fic men. 

There are many kinds of soil, the soil 
varying on neighboring farms in neighbor- 
ing states and in various countries. In 
Dakota and many other parts of the west 
and northwest there are large stretches of 
alluvial soil containing vast stores of 
fertility. The soil in most of our eastern 
states is composed of a mixture of clay and 
sand. Where the clay is tenacious and 
slippery after rains and liable to crack 
when the land dries, there is a large per- 
centage of clay. Where the soil is more 
crumbly and friable there is a larger mix- 
ture of sand withthe clay. The stiff hard 
clay soil contains more fertility than loose 
friable or sandy soil but it is more difficult 
to prepare for a seed bed and is not so 
desirable for other reasons. Clay lands on 
account of difficulty of cultivation are 
more often used for meadows and per- 
manent pastures. Such clay lands may be 
improved in texture and made more friable 
by the application of 500 pounds to a ton 
of slacked lime per acre, or by the appli- 
cation of sand or wood ashes in consider- 
able amounts. They can also be im- 
proved by plowing in the fall and allowing 
the frost to break up the lumps and to 
dissolve them into a form more suitable 
for seed beds. 

Sandy soils are far more easily culti- 
vated than clay soils or clayey loams, but 
they are not so rich in native fertility, 
more easily part with their fertility than 
other soils, and require far more barnyard 
manure or commercial fertilizer than do 
soils having more clay in their compo- 
sition. 

No soil can bear profitable farm crops, 
or large or small fruits, which is not well 
drained, either naturally or artificially 
by drain tiles. While our crops need 
moisture continually, their roots must 
not be submerged or surrounded by water. 
The roots of plants and trees must have 
air, and when the soil is filled with water 
the air is expelled. 

Most farmers who feel that their lands 
need enriching would like to know what 
special fertilizer their soil needs most. 
This information is difficult to secure: 
Even should you get your experiment 
station to analyze your soil the analysis 
might not give you correct information 
as to the quantity of available fertility 
which your soil contains, as much of the 
fertility may be in unavailable form. 
Farmers have discovered that stable 
manure is always helpful, which is owing 
to the fact that it is a complete fertilizer 
usually furnishing phosphoric acid, potash 
and nitrogen, and in other ways such man- 
ure is helpful, which makes stable manure 
a complete fertilizer. This experience 
with stable manure should teach the far- 
mer that the safest method for him is to 
apply commercial fertilizers when neces- 


sary containing the important ingredients 
named, which appear most often in stable 
manure, which are phosphoric acid, nitro. 
gen and potash, varying the quantity of 
each of these constituents as his experi. 
ence may guide him. 

Of late years farmers not only use al] 
the stable manure they can make or buy, 
and increasing quantities of commercial 
fertilizers,but are making more free use 
of cover crops, or crops to be plowed under 
which not only increase the fertility of the 
soil but tend to add humus and to improye 
the texture of the soil so that it will 
srumble more readily under the plow and 
hatrow. Clover has been the leading crop 
grown for this purpose but there are many 
other crops, such as vetch, cow peas, rye, 
buckwheat, etc. 


———0O_*""" 
Black Knot on Plum Trees. 


In the March Fruit Grower I saw an in- 
quiry about black knot on plum trees 
which reminded me of my experience, 
I had seven Bradshaw plum trees large 
enough to bear five bushels each per year, 
One year they had so many black knots | 
decided it would not pay to cut out the 
knots one at a time, so I cut all the limbs 
back to the body of the tree, leaving a 
piece of the limb six inches long. A new 
top grew from these stubs and they have 
blossomed full every year, but now they 
yield but little ripe fruit. Formerly I had 
fifty Lombard plum trees in the same field, 
and before the Lombard trees died the 
Bradshaw bore lots of fruit. Now only a 
few plums mature each year. The trees 
are in a large hen yard and are healthy and 
thrifty. The knots do not trouble me any 
more. What can I do to make the trees 
bear fruit?—S. H. Warren, Mass. 

Reply: Probably your plum trees are 
putting too much strength into wood 
growth. 


o-—---~> 
Who Is Tiresome? 


Editor Green’s’Fruit Grower :—The man 
who tires you is apt to be a great talker 
and a poor listener. It is hard work to 
stand in one position for a long time. It 
is far more restful to be moving about, 
Likewise it is hard work to listen to long 
drawn out talking. It is a relief to be 
granted an opportunity to fire back or say 
something yourself. But the wearsome 
one has so much to say and takes so much 
time to say it that he seems never abie to 
stop or to pause long enough for his com- 
panion to get an opportunity to exercise 
his voice or faculties. 

Talking is hard work for many people, 
but some seem never to tire of talking. 
There are many people who are troubled 
with brain fag. They cannot listen to 
two sermons in one day or to a long lecture 
without becoming brain weary. The man 
who is always talking and making long 
speeches is ever in danger of being con- 
sidered wearisome. 

If you are a guest at a friend’s house 
remember that your friend has other 
duties in addition to those of entertaining 
you, and that you are expected to enter- 
tain yourself a large portion of the time. 
If your host must sit and talk with you 
hour after hour each day, and he happens 
to be one of those who are troubled with 
brain fag, you are in danger of wearying 

im. - 

The tiresome person is often a man of 
intelligence and of wide observation. He 
has much to say on many subjects and his 
views are often well worth listening to. 
He has pronounced opinions. He does not 
want you to agree with him. He prefers 
that you disagree as he likes nothing so 
well as an argument. He is often an inter- 
esting talker with whom you can converse 
for an hour a day with pleasure. There 
are many people who are actually talked 
to death, but there are more who have 
worn themselves out talking other people 
to death.—Subscriber. 


—_— 
A Novel Cold Storage Plant. 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower :—People 
in this locality store winter apples in 
barrels sunk into the ground, the tops 
even with the surface and covered witha 
loose board. They keep Spies and other 
long keeping sorts in this way till mid- 
summer.—John 8. Chandler, Michigan. 
Oo 

Mr. C. A. Green:—I wish to thank 
you for Green’s Fruit Grower. My 
brother takes it and I read it. It is the 
best farm paper I ever read and I feel 
that you are a friend to us. 

We took your advice about living in 
the country. We bought eight acres 
three miles from Olean in Pleasant 
Valley and built a cottage. We never 
took somuch comfort before. All our 
relatives and friends enjoy our home 
too for they come to visit us and en- 
joy it. You see I consider you a phil- 
anthropist. I think you are doing 
good in the world and that must be4 
pleasant thought. 

We have followed the ‘‘Hints on 
Health’’ and never need a physiciat 
(that and the country air). 

Wishing you and your family health 
and happiness, I remain,—Mrs. M. 
Jessmore, Olean, N. Y. 
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Teaching Practical Affairs At the 
Mechanics Institute of Rochester, 
N. Y. 

I am sure that many of the readers of 


Green’s Fruit Grower will be interested q 


in learning about this school for practical 
work, in which farmers and fruit growers, 
and in fact everyone, should be interested. 
This institution prepares people for be- 
coming good cooks, dressmakers, de- 
signers, artists, delvers in metal and wood, 
gives instrution in engineering and various 
other enterprises. I give beneath a letter 
from the President of this institution, 
telling of some of the experiences of stu- 
dents. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Green:—Referring to your 
request for information with reference to 
the earnings of students at Mechanics 
Institute, I beg to say that we have a con- 
siderable number, perhaps forty or fifty, 
who are wholly or in part earning their 
expenses while pursuing their studies at 
the Institute. 

In the graduating class of last June were 
three young ladies, who, while carrying 
their duties at the Institute in a thoro- 
ughly satisfactory manner, had defrayed 
their living expenses by domestic service. 
These young ladies are now teaching and 
succeeding quite well. 

In the same class was a young man who 
borrowed a small amount of money his 
first year at the Institute and made the 
balance of his necessary expenses by 
waiting on table in the lunch room, firing 
two furnaces, cleaning walks and doing 
such odd jobs as he could find. The second 
year he supported himself entirely by his 
work outside of class and shop hours and 
returned part of his loan for the first year. 
The third year he made by outside work 
part of the time as high as $17.50 a week. 
That young man is now teaching in a near- 
by city and making a good salary. There 
were some dark hours in his three years, 
but he stuck to his work and pulled 
through. 

The practical courses at the Institute 
seck to develop an immediate earning 
power in young people and are therefore 
very attractive to those of small means. 
While we have had to postpone the col- 
lection of tuition fees until after gradua- 
tion of a few students, we have never lost 
anything because of this earning power 
the Institute gave them. 

We have in this year’s graduating class 
several young men and women who are 
working their way entirely. One intelli- 
gent, self-respecting young gentleman 
not only makes all his expenses during the 
year, but worked at cleaning and other 
jobs throughout the summer in order that 
he might get alittle ahead. The president 


of the senior class is now earning by out- 


side work $10.50 a week. 


The most remarkable case we have had 


recently is that of a man thirty-five years 
of age, who came to us in September with 
$19.00, and who has thus far made all of 
his expenses and helped others. He had 
been compelled by family circumstances 
to give up his school work at twelve years 
of age and had worked in machine shops 
and done steam fitting. After his family 
obligations were removed he set out to 
educate himself. He saw the necessity of 
living economically and worked out the 
nutritive value of foods and the most 
economical balanced ration for a working 
man. Because he is somewhat behind 
his classes, he has taken on unusually 
heavy work as a student, carrying thirty- 
seven hours a week in class room, labora- 
tory andshop work. He also puts in about 
forty hours a week in remunerative work 
around the Institute, working on a steam 
fitting job one night until two o’clock and 
was in his classes the next morning. He 
has been found by every one around the 
Institute to be a hard working, industrious 
reliable young man. He rents a room at 
a dollar a week, and when I expressed sur- 
prise at his telling me that he lived very 
well on $1.50 for food, said that the pre- 
vious week his actual expenses were 46 
cents. A year ago he adopted an inex- 
pensive balanced ration of uncooked food 
and after a very slight disorder during the 
first week, he has had no trouble whatever 
physically or otherwise, has gained fifteen 
pounds during the year, has never lost 
any time from his duties and has lived in 
most part for less than a dollar a week. 
He tells me that his present ration is 2% 
pounds a day of raw catmeal, sugar and 
peanuts, mixed in a proportion as to give 
him 40 per cent. protein, 12 per cent. 
carbohydrate and 4 per cent. fat, a pro- 
portion which the body of the working 
man needs. He usually buys 6 pounds of 
Oatmeal for 25 cents. a pound of sugar for 
8 cents and a package of dried peanuts 
for 5 cents. These he mixes at once and 
eats about 2% pounds a day. Thusyou will 
see that he has solved effectually the pro- 
blem of the high cost of living. As he has 
cept this up for twelve months and is one 
of the most capable, reliable and indus- 
trious men I have ever known, it has gone 
beyond the stage of a theory or fad. This 
young man is preparing {o teach industrial 
training on a mission field. 


The student body of the Institute is com- 
posed of an earnest, hard-working lot of 
young people The Institute has put its 
fees as low as possible so that these young 
people may get an education. These fees 
o not cover the actual expenses of the 
Institute, however economically it may 
be managed. It is making an effort to 
supplement these fees with annual sub- 
scriptions and a productive endowment 
fund, a small nucleus of which has already 
been started. The object is to create a 
fund, the principal of which cannot be 
reduced, but the income always used to 
help defray the current expenses of the 
Institute. 

That business men believe in the work of 
the Institute and are ready to aid such 
young people in their efforts to get a 
practical education and increase their 
earning power is shown by the readiness 
with which they responded to a recent 
suggestion that a loan fund of $1000 be 
created to aid worthy and needy students. 
This amount was subscribed by two gen- 
tlemen of Rochester within a week after 
the suggestion was published. 

We appreciate greatly your generous 
kindness to the Institute on previous 
occasions. Your interest and commenda- 
tion of the work we are doing is of great 
encouragement to us.—Carleton B. Gib- 
son, President. 
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Duchess Apple In New Jersery. 

A New Jersey orchardist called at the 
office of Green’s Fruit Grower recently 
and told his experience in growing in New 
Jersey the Duchess apple, known as the 
Duchess of Oldenburg. He makes a speci- 
alty of the Duchess apple, finding his soil 
adapted to its growth, but his neighbor 
cannot grow the Duchess on a nearby field. 


give me a general idea how to treat this 
young’ orchard I shall be very much 
obliged.—R. Halford, Maine. 





Reply: Prune the trees. Be careful 
not to cut away too ntuch wood in any one 
year. Scrape off the rough bark from the 
trunk. Aim to make the trees as low 
branching as possible by cutting off some 
of the limbs that shoot skyward. Culti- 
vate the soil, plow no deeper than 4 inches 
and do not cultivate deep enough to dis- 
turb the roots. Any kind of fertilizer 
suitable for farm crops will be helpful to 
this orchard, whether commercial or yard 
manure or wood ashes. At Green’s Fruit 
Farm we bank up around the base of trees 
if located near fences or where there are 
many mice, and this prevents injury so far. 
o——— 

Experiments in Tree Planting. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
J. S. Underwood, Illinois. 

An account of a series of experiments 
in tree planting several years ago, in which 
I participated, may be of interest. 

I may premise by stating the extra- 
ordinary fact that apple-trees planted 
badly, according to current rules as to 
good planting, grew better than those 
planted in the orthodox way. 

Trees with injured roots not trimmed, 
were huddled into small holes, the soil 
over them being stamped violently, and 
yet they made more growth than trees 
planted in the usual way with the roots 
carefully trimmed to cut off broken or 
bruised portions. 

In the following experiments 54 sets of 
trees, 560 in all, consisting of apples, 
pears, plums and cherries, were used, and 
the results of the first year of the trials 
were as astounding as those mentioned 
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Home of Henry E. Shean, Ark., a2 subscriber to Green’s Fruit Grower. We had a fine peach 


crop for 1912. We shipped a thousand (4 basket) crates, over a carload. Sixty per cent. of them were 


nine peaches to the basket and the average weight per crate was twenty pounds. 
Grower that you like to have photos of Fruit Farm homes. 


Ken-Saw” Cabin. I appreciate the splendid helpful 
advice to those who write you for information. 


1 I notice in the Fruit 
I am enclosing a snap shot of our ‘‘Are- 
tone of your editorials and your frank and friendly 





This fruit grower, strange to relate, 
allows his Duchess apples to fall upon the 
ground daily when they have fully colored 
and matured. He keeps the ground well 
softened by cultivation and the apples are 
not bruised much in falling. He markets 
these apples in smallish baskets in Phila- 
delphia and New York profitably, whereas 
he has seen Duchess apples, picked before 
they were fully ripe, offered for sale in 
New York City as sent there from western 
New York, which could not be sold at all 
on account of the immaturity of the fruit 
and its lack of color and appearance of 
ripeness. 

am sure readers of Green’s Fruit 
Grower will be surprised to hear this re- 
markable experience about allowing apples 
to drop and being picked up each day un- 
der the trees and prepared for market. 

I am not surprised at learning that the 
Duchess is a profitable market apple. 
A western New York orchardist ordered 
winter varieties for a large orchard, but 
through mistake or otherwise all the trees 
sent him were of the Duchess variety. 
He felt exceedingly revengeful until he 
discovered that he had a gold mine in this 
Duchess orchard. The trees give him 
very large and profitable crops vear after 
year. 
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Care of A Run Down Orchard. 


Green’s Fruit Grower:—I have come 
into possession of an apple orchard with 
about 600 young trees that have been 
planted 1, 2, and 3 years. The aspect is a 
high land slope facing northeast. I 
notice some of the trees have been killed 
by borers. Some have been girdled by 
mice and a few have died from other causes 
not apparent. 

Can you tell me the best way to handle 
this orchard to get it along as fast as it 
should go normally? 

What kind of fertilizer would be best? 
About how much to the acre? Is there 
~ way of preventing borers? 

ow can I keep the mice from eating 
the bark off the young trees? If you can 





above, and even still more emphatic. 

Two sets of trees, as nearly as possbile 
equal in size and vigor were tried against 
each other in experiment, one set being 
planted in what is usually regarded the 
correct manner, while the trees of the 
other set were stuck into the holes gate- 
post fashion, and the soil placed over the 
roots was rammed heavily, while it was 
thoroughly puddled. 

Out of ten trials with apple-trees, 
those which had been put in roughly and 
rammed, gave greater wood-growth in 
the first season then the others, in eight 
instances, the excess ranging from 8 to 89 
per cent. and one of the exceptions was 
carried out in such a light and sandy svil 
that the effect of ramming was slight, and 
of short duration. 

The root of the rammed trees were more 
or less injured by the ramming; there 
was a time when these trees seemed to be 
suffering from the treatment, but it was 
of short duration. _ 


It was concluded that the effect of in- 
jury to the roots leads to the formation 
of a new set of roots, while the ramming 
puts the soil in close contact with the 
roots, and probably increases its capillar- 
ity. As it may be presumed that trees of 
all kinds, and not fruit trees alone, would 
be similarly affected by the method of 
planting, the subject is of great import- 
ance. 

For my part, I cannot believe that the 
ramming did much damage to the roots, 
as it is inconceivable that badly mashed 
roots was the result for experience show 
that roots so injured rot off. 

In speaking of putting the trees in small 
holes, this is somewhat after the String- 
fellow method,where the roots of the trees 
are trimmed off to mere stumps, and the 
tops much the same, and the trees are 
thrust into the holes and rammed. The 
chief object of this system is to make the 
trees send roots deeply into the soil, as a 
security against drouth. 

Great success has attended the system 
of packing the under soil compactly, 





while keeping the top soil in a fine state of 
looseness, by means of frequent cultiva- 
tion, followed by mulching. 

The capillarity of the lower soil is in- 
creased by its close packing, so that water 
from below is induced to rise abundantly 
to the roots of the trees and plants, while 
its evaporation is checked by the fine and 
loose condition of the surface soil. 

I believe that these experiments went 
far to prove that a heavier stamping in of 
the soil over the roots of the trees than is 
commonly practiced, for even ramming, 
is beneficial; and that cutting the roots 
back, say within three inches of the stems, 
causes the development of a more healthy 
and vigorous root-system than is produced 
by only tipping the bruised ends. 

But as I have said it seems contrary to 
all reason that the bruising of the roots, 
per se is beneficial. Again, while it is 
probable that the soil over the roots can 
hardly be made too firm when it is not in 
a wet condition, I cannot see the good of 
puddling it into a state of mud. 

The compression of the soil in a wide 
hole is desirable to an extent when it is 
not too wet, but planting in a narrow hole 
where the roots are cramped and curled, 
must be condemned in the light of general 
experience which proves beyond all 
question that a wide spread of fibrous 
roots is conducive to rapid and healthy 


growth. 
What do we find on digging up a dwarfed 
dying, or otherwise unhealthy bush? 


Almost if not invariably we see roots 
cramped and twisted and almost devoid 
of fibres. And why does transplanting 
young trees and bushes in a nursery induce 
the production of a mass of fibrous roots, 
except as a consequence of transference 
from a stale and compact place, to soil 
in condition of friable mold? 

Almost any practicable degree of pres- 
sure over the roots in planting may be 
advantageous, but it does not follow that 
solidity to check sidewise root-growth is 
also beneficial. If it were not so, the 
annual digging, or rather forking, of fruit- 
plantations would call for condemnation. 

Experienced growers of fruit mostly 
agree that they always find that trees 
planted well in accordance with what is 
generally considered the proper method 
flourish better then those less carefully 
planted, and this, there is every reason to 
believe, is the common experience. 

Take a personal example: a field of 
trees and gooseberry bushes planted; in 
a wet season when puddling was pretty 
closely approached, gave very unsatis- 
factory results. 

Many of the trees and bushes died, and 
the rest made hardly any growth until 
two summers of thorough cultivation of 
the soil had loosened and aerated it. 

I am sure that experiments serve a use- 
ful purpose but should strongly recom- 
mend growers of fruit not to act on a large 
scale upon the result of any experiment, 

pees, 

The Maintenance of A Microbe. 

A country school-teacher was cashing 
her monthly check at the bank. The teller 
apologized for the filthy condition of the 
bills, saying, ‘‘I hope you’re not afraid 
of microbes.” ; 

“Not a bit of it,’’ the schoolmarm re- 
plied. ‘I’m sure no microbe could live 
on my salary!’’—Lippincott’s. 
| 

BOTH GAINED. 
Man and Wife Fatten on Grape-Nuts. 

The notion that meat is necessary for 
real strength and the foundation of solid 
flesh is now no longer as prevalent as 
formerly. 

Excessive meat eaters are usually 
sluggish a part of the time because they 
are not able to fully digest their food, and 
the undigested portion is changed into 
what is practically a kind of poison that 
acts upon the blood and nerves, thus get- 
ting all through the system. 

‘I was a heavy meat eater,”’ writes an 
Ills. man, ‘‘and up to two years ago, was 
in very poor health. I suffered with in- 
digestion so that I only weighed 95 pounds. 

“Then I heard about Grape-Nuts food 
and decided to try it. My wife laughed 
at me at first, but when I gained to 125 
pounds and felt so fine, she thought she 
would eat Grape-Nuts too. ‘‘Now she 
is fat and well and has gained 40 pounds. 
We never have indigestion any more and 
seldom feel the desire for meat. 

A neighbor of ours, 68 years old, was 
troubled with indigestion for years, and 
was a heavy meat eater. Now since he 
has been eating Grape-Nuts regularly, 
he says he is well and never has indiges- 
tion. 

I could name a lot of persons who have 
rid themselves of indigestion by changing 
from a heavy meat diet to Grape-Nuts.”’ 
‘“‘There’s a Reason.’’ Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read 
the little book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville,” 
in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A 
new one appears from time to 
time. They are genuine, true, 
and full of human interest. 
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** Thinknothing done while aught remains to do”’ said Napoleon. 





Spraying Trees by Contract :—If there 
were men owning good power spray outfits 
in every locality or town who could be 
relied upon to spray orchards at so much 
per day or so much per tree, such a deal 
might be to the advantage of both the 
sprayer and the man who owns orchards. 
The gain would be in having the use of a 
spraying device which might cost five 
hundred dollars or more. The drawback 
or danger would be that the man hired to 
do the spraying might not be so careful 
in his mixtures and in his spraying as 
would the owner of the orchard. 

——_ 

Net Weight Law Committee, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Bureau of Chemistry, 
Washington, D. C:—In response to your 
circular letter allow me to say that your 
Net Weight Law signed March 3, 1913, 
should not include packages for freshly 
picked fruits, such as strawberries, rasp- 
berries, blackberries, currants, or for 
packages containing peaches, pears, apples 
plums, uncooked, package to sell just as 
picked, for there will ever be a varying 
quantity in given measures of such fruits, 
and such a law applying to packages of 
freshly picked fruit would be obstructive 
and detrimental to f and fruit 








farmers 
growers without being of any advantage 
to the consumer.—C. A. Green 
SE EERE SS 

The Seckle-Pear.—This beautiful little 
pear has ever been and ever will be a 
favorite. This succeeds well both as 
dwarf and standard. I have four Seckle 
pear trees in my dwarf pear hedge, that is 
dwarf pear trees planted three feet apart 
in a row across my garden. Finding these 
Seckle pears rather small, I threw a one 
horse load of straw litter from the stables 
over the ground around these trees as a 
mulch. This was applied in the fall. The 
next year I found that the fruit 
nearly doubled the size of the year pre- 
vious. These little trees bear profusely 
every year. This is the second year since 
the mulch was applied. The trees this 
year are of remarkable size and free from 
blemish. You can easily double the size 
of your Seckle pears by enriching the 
ground or mulching as I have done, but 
do not try the same method on the Bart- 
lett or Duchess pears, or by so doing you 
may induce blight. The Seckle pear being 
a slow grower is not so liable to blight as 
other varieties. But blight does not 
attack my trees of late years. 


REE 

South America:—It is not long ago that 
the marvelous development of the United 
States attracted such wide attention as to 
throw every other part of the world’s sur- 
face into the shade. But of late years we 
hear of the development of other coun- 
tries such as Africa and South America. 
South America is not very far away and 
yet it is practically an undeveloped coun- 
try. Recently parties have explored that 
country through the sources of the Amazon 
river. A vast and fertile country exists 
there, most of which is heavily timbered, 
all as yet under the control of natives, 
mostly cannibals who have never seen a 
white man. 

One obstacle to the development. of 
South America is mosquitoes. Travelers 
tell us that during the daytime mosquitoes 
are not troublesome but at night the air 
is so densely filled with them that if you 
clap your hands together suddenly they 
will be besmeared with the blood of 
smashed mosquitoes. Both travelers and 
natives are compelled to bury themselves 
in the sand at night with only the face 
exposed and even the face covered with 
netting in order to avoid the sting of mos- 
quitoes, 


pee 
Danger from Electric Wires In 
Spraying. 

In treating of the danger of the high 
tension electric wires passing through 
orchards a recent issue of Rural New 
Yorker omitted to call attention to the 
fact that perhaps the greatest danger from 
such wires is in the possibility of a stream 
of water in the hands of aman striking the 
live wires, which would immediately de- 
stroy the life of the man manipulating the 
hose and nozzle. It is well known that a 
stream of water will convey electricity 
as though it were a mass of metal. Many 
lives have been lost during fires in cities 
where streams of water from fire engines 
have conveyed the electricity from live 
wires to the firemen. 
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The Apple Book at Reduced Price. 

A notable book in two volumes of large 
size and beautifully illustrated with 
lithographic plates was published by the 
state of New York and priced at $7.00 per 
set. 2000- applications were recently 
received for these books but there were 
none left for sale. Now the Department 
of Agriculture of New York state has de- 
cided to publish a special edition which 
will be sold to anyone at the reduced price 
of $2.00 for the two books, that is $1.00 
each. 

es 
The Fruit Outlook in Western New 
York. 

At this date, May first, the general fruit 
outlook for this, one of the most favored 
fruit growing sections of the world, is 
exceedingly promising. I have never 
seen the cherry, pear and plum trees 
blooming more heavily. The blossoming 


desire to protect and provide for their 
families and their homes? 

Taking this view of the subject it is 
made plain that the home life, the wife, 
the children, are the basis of nearly all 
forms of activity. Without the home life, 
without mother, wife, no people, no nation 
can prosper. Without marriage and home 
society would be disorganized and rup- 
tured. 

wis Seaton 
Dangers of Fire On the Farm and 
Means of Preventing Fires. 

There is an annual loss of $250,000,000 
in the United States by fires. The larger 
part of these fires might have been pre- 
vented by proper precautions. Defective 
chimneys cause nearly half of the fires of 
dwellings in this country. The plaster 
between the bricks in chimneys wears out 
or burns out, thus leaving holes through 
which sparks can escape into the attic 
and set fire to the building. In the city 
every chimney must be lined with a tile 
piping, which protects the chimney and 
removes a prolific source of fire. 

About one-third of the fires of this 
country come from unknown causes, 
which may be safely charged to careless- 
ness or thoughtlessness on the part of men 
who smoke. Not only does the danger 
come from hired men, or the proprietor 
himself who smokes, but from tramps or 
thieves who get into buildings and smoke. 
I am surprised to learn that a hotel shed 
not far from my Rochester home is oc- 
cupied each night by a number of tramps 
who sleep on the ground in this shed. 
Barn doors through the country should be 
locked so that these wanderers cannot 
get in and endanger the buildings. 





ful supply of honey bees. Heretofore 
fruit growers have relied upon the bees 
owned by their neighbors to fertilize the 
blossoms of their fruits, but of late the 
more progressive fruit growers have con- 
cluded that it will be profitable to keep 
bees on the fruit farm in order to be sure 
that there will be plenty of these eneryeti¢ 
workers. 

Seasons vary greatly. During the week 
when the flowers of fruits are expancing 
and developing there may be continuous 
rain, which will prevent the bees from 
working and prevent the pollen from being 
carried by the wind or by other insects, 
therefore during certain wet seasons there 
would be more necessity of a larger supply 
of bees than other seasons when fair 
weather continues through the blossom. 
ing period. Please consider how short 
the period is during which the pollen can 
be conveyed from flower to flower and how 
necessary it is that some means should be 
available for the spread of the pollen if we 
are to have a crop of fruit. It seems to 
me that the importance of honey bees has 
not been given the attention it deserves 
by fruit growers. 

———?O""="= 
The Mocking Bird of the North. 


The catbird has been called the northern 
mocking bird. As I have been spending 
two months in Florida I am-able to com- 
pare the songs of the southern mocking 
bird with those of the northern catbird. 
It seems to me that the catbird’s songs 
are as interesting and musical as_ those 
of the southern mocking bird. This 
surely will be denied by our southern 
friends. I will concede that it is possible. 
I may be biased in favor of the catbird, 








Lilacs in Highland Park.—A glimpse of a few of the thousands of blossoms that drew thousands of Rochesterians to the park. 





of any illustration to give adequate conception of the delicate hue of the hundreds of varieties of blossoms, 
tion gives an idea of the profusion of blossoms that greeted the visitors’ eyes. 
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ranging from white to deepest purple, but the illustra- 





season has been retarded by coolish 
weather, therefore danger of late spring 
frosts is remote, and yet no one can say 
that we have escaped danger from frost 
until a later date. I have known frost to 
occur in western New York the tenth of 
June, but this very rarely occurs. , 

It will be surprising if we should have a 
good crop of apples this year following the 
abundant crop of last year. 

Small fruits are promising in this section 
but it is too early to speak of them de- 
finitely. - - 

The fruit growers of the Orleans and 
Niagara fruit belt report great promise 
for a big crop of cherries, pears and 
peaches. 


o—— 


What Impels People to Work. 


After morning dawns on the world, 
millions of people set out cheerfully to 
labor. These people leave their homes, 
many of them carrying in a basket a light 
lunch to eat at noon, remaining away all 
the day at some kind of labor more or less 
severe. 

The question arises, What induces 
people to sacrifice their comfort in this 
way? How much better these millions of 
people would enjoy themselves by refrain- 
ing from labor, by attending ball games, 
fishing, hunting, traveling over the hills 
and meadows or by the streams, or by 
lounging in easy hammocks under the 
shade of widespreading trees. 

_ The answer to this question is that these 
industrious people who wend their wav 
hurriedly to the factory, to the orchard, 
vineyard or field, are urged forward by a 


Fire starting from lightning strokes 
cause alittle over ten per cent. of the losses 
by fire in this country. The losses oc- 
curring from defective stoves and pipes 
are about the same as those caused by 
lightning. I am surprised to learn that 
the losses caused by matches, by lamps, 
and other similar causes are only abcut 
one per cent. Spontaneous combustiva 
of hay and other similar material stored 
in barns is only about five per cent. 

There are few people who realize how 
quickly a dwelling house or other byilding 
may be destroyed by fire, thus endanger- 
ing the lives of the inmates. A worthy 
man who had been employed in the office 
of Green’s Fruit Grower was sleeping in a 
building which caught fire during the 
night. The building burned so rapidly 
that the man’s life was lost. I urge my 
readers to consider the danger of loss of 
life by fires and to make use of every 
precaution to guard against fires. Those 
who have the largest experience say that 
if proper precautions were taken, if the 
chimneys and the stove pipes were made 
safe, the losses by fire in this country 
would be reduced to a trifling sum. 


pS, Sig te 
Bees Necessary Helpers for Fruit 
Growers. 


When we consider the fact that each 
strawberry plant may contain from 20 to 
50 blossoms and that there are many 
millions or billions of blossoms on an acre 
of strawberries and nearly as many on an 
acre of raspberries, blackberries, apples, 
peaches, pears, quinces and other fruits, 
we realize the necessity of having a plenti- 


which I highly esteem. A pair of catbirds 
came to my home eight years ago. We 
made them welcome. They built their 
nest, which was undisturbed. Every year 
since they have returned and fill our place 
with melodious music. TE 
a cae 5 
An Object Lesson in Letter Writing. 

I have received a remarkable letter. 
This letter is so carefully written it has 
been mistaken by many for a print instead 
of a penned latter as it is. A-letter like 
this makes a lasting impression upon the 
mind of the reader. _gggeemmairarsttins- 

When I was a boy on the farm I wrote 
to a commission house in New York city 
asking for prices on produce which I had 
for sale and which I proposed to ship to 
New York. I received in reply a letter so 
beautifully written, and with such a 
beautifully penned signature at the close 
I have not forgotten the letter after a 
lapse of fifty years. 

In contrast with these beautifully 
written letters are those that the most of 
us write so hurriedly from day to day. 
We are not carful of our penmanship or of 
the wording of our-letters, or the proper 
spacing. Most letters indicate by their 
appearance that they are written in haste, 
which is not complimentary to the person 
addressed. A good letter, well expressed 
and well written, requires thought and 
attention, and is not an easy task. But in 
that letter the person who receives it 
forms an opinion of the character and 
culture of the writer. Therefore when we 
write letters let us take time and pains. 
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TEN ACRES ENOUGH. 


What Ten Acres of Orchard May Yield 
¢ in Profit. 


By C. A. Green. 

One of the most popular books on horti- 
culture ever published is that by Ik Mar- 
vel, entitled ‘‘Ten Acres Enough.” This 
man was noted as a writer. He left his 
eity home for a farm of ten acres, which 
he made remarkably profitable by plant- 
ing it to fruit. j 

Did you ever stop to consider what 
might be done on ten acres located in the 
fruit growing section of this country and 
judiciously planted to large and small 
fruits? If you have not, allow me to say 
that there is opportunity for all the in- 
genuity and skill which the average man 
ean bestow in a ten acre field thus planted. 
Ten acres looks like a small farm, but 
when you have it planted to orchards of 
apple. pear, peach, plum, quince, cherry, 
and «o black raspberries, red raspber- 
ries, »lackberries, currants, gooseberries, 
grapes and strawberries, and perhaps a 
bed of asparagus, you will find ever mom- 
ent o° your time occupied and also that of 
a number of efficient helpers. In other 
words, you will find business enough for 
one nian on ten acres. 

A western relative has asked my opinion 
about his orchard of 150 acres devoted to 
peaches and apricots. I tell this man that 
he has too large an orchard, that when it 
comes into full fruiting he will have diffi- 
culty in handling his crops. Speaking for 
myself, I would prefer to take my chances 
with a ten acre orchard on fertile land well 
adapted to fruit culture rather than on 150 
acres planted as my friend has planted his 

ract. 
: If you desire to have the entire ten acres 
devoted to apple growing, you can plant 
to apple trees and plant as fillers between 
the apple trees plum, cherry, peach, and 
quince. You can devote certain parts of 
the ten acres between the apple trees to 
small fruits such as strawberries, rasp- 
berries, blackerries and currants. 

What are the possible gross receipts 
from ten acres planted as I have sug- 
gested? Here is an opportunity for guess 
work based on actual experience. If 
planted two rods apart each way, 50 trees 
to the acre or 500 trees on ten acres, the 
filler trees would be at least three times as 
many, which would be 1500, or 2000 in all 
on ten acres. Figuring the gross receipts 
from these trees at $1.00 per tree for each 
year, good or bad, and the seasons vary in 
productiveness, you have $2,000. as the 
gross receipts, but many would estimate 
the gross profits at $5.00 per_tree, which 
would be $10,000. Neither’ of these esti- 
rates will be found to be accurate. They 
are simply guesswork. 

No one should attempt to plant even ten 
acres to fruits without some capital. Cap- 
ital is needed in almost every enterprise 
in which a man may engage. You must 
wait for your trees to come into bearing. 
If you plant small fruits they will come 
into bearing early and give you ready 
money while the orchard trees are growing. 
— 


Late Planted Strawberries. 


On May 20th I set out a new bed of 
strawberries for my home table. Each 
spring I plant a new bed of strawberries 
for the home supply. I would like to-have 
planted these strawberries much earlier 
but have been so busy it seemed impossible 
todoso. I would not advise buying plants 
that have to come by mail or express for 
planting so late as this. But where you 
have a bed of strawberries growing upon 
your place I have found that you can 
transplant them at any date successfully. 
If possible, choose a time when the ground 
is moist, but this is not absolutely neces- 
sary. I dig the plants with a spade, leav- 
ing the earth firmly attached to each 
plant, placing each plant with its spadeful 
of earth on a wheelbarrow. When there 
are ten or twenty spadesful of earth with 
from one to three strawberry plants in 
each spadeful on the floor of the wheel- 
barrow, I wheel it to the new bed and set 
the plants in holes a little deeper than the 
plants stood before digging. Then I draw 
the fine earth carefully around the plants, 
being careful not to crush the block of 
earth in which the strawberrv plants have 
been removed fromthe old bed. By this 
method you get preston potted straw- 
berrics. The plants will searcely stop 
gtowing when thus transplanted. Be 
careful to dig up and transplant only 
young plants of last season’s production. 
Old plants with black roots will never 
— = to much of anything when trans- 
Planted, 

For years I have recommended readers 
of Green’s Fruit Grower, who propose *o 
grow strawberries largely, to buy the first 
- only a few hundred or a few. thousand 
Plants, 

These small plantings will.yield large 
tumbers of new plants for the next year’s 
Planting. The great gain secured in this 
Manner is that where the plants are grow- 
Ing upon your own place they can be trans- 
Planted at any date as I have indicated 
above. If it is possible to transplant the 
young plants in April or Mey or as soon 
4 the ground is dry enough to work, it is 
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not necessary to remove a block of earth 
with each plant, but after the date of 
blossoming I have found it necessary to 
dig up a spadeful of earth with each 
plant. Sometimes the block of earth will 
contain two or three plants; which is not 
objectionable.—C. A. Green. 
ps 
Longevity in Pear Trees. 

The inclosed illustration shows a pear 
tree in full bloom, nearly or quite one hun- 
dred years old. I am nearly half a century 
old, and, as a boy have eaten fruit from it, 
enjoying it to its full extent. It had then 
attained its full size, which is as large as a 
Talman Sweet apple tree nearby. It was 
set by my grandfather, when he settled on 
the place, and built a log house a few rods 
away. Annually, for many years back, it 
has borne a crop of fruit, generally a full 





moths. The Rose Breasted Gross-beak 
is the only bird. that will touch or eat 
potato bugs. These birds are very scarce. 
The Purple Martin destroys weevil. Owls 
eat mice and other gnawers that do harm. 
If you have an old apple orchard it ought 
to be a good place for birds. Down in 
Florida the birds have been hunted and 
hunted. Every year a lot of birds are 
killed so that foolish women and girls 
may wear their bodies and feathers on 
their hats. This business has got to be 
stopped and the bird left to live. Re- 
member that most birds do good all ex- 
cept English sparrows. Protect the birds. 
aot 
Riches Among Farmers. 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower :—City 
farmers, like many others of his kind have 
an idea to do great things, but it turns out 











crop. The pears are large, sweet ones, 
with a red cheek. It is a grafted tree, as 
shown by aridge on the trunk. I am not 
prepared to give a name to the fruit, only 
to describe its quality as delicious for 
hand eating.—Clark M. Drake, N. Y. 

0 
Birds and Life. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Bertram Hall, Mass. 


Human beings could not live on this 
earth without birds. They eat insects and 
do a good deal of good. I will admit there 
are birds that do damage like the English 
sparrow, but not many. Birds do a good 
deal of good to the farmér. The robin will 
eat cherries and other fruits, but still he 
does more good than harm. Itis thé sane 
with the crow. He will eat corn and be 
glad to get it, but still he is useful. If the 
crows are too bothersome the farmer could 
seare them with an occasional shot or two 
fired near them. 

There are many times that the farmer 
does not realize the usefulness of birds. 
The chickens are in the yard running 
around. Down comes a hawk. The far- 
mer grabs his gun and—Bang! That. is 
the end of that hawk. This is a foolish 
murder. Over five hundred mosquitoes 
have been found in the stomach of one 
night hawk. 

The English sparrows all ought to be 
killed. The farmer does not see these 
birds very much as they live.in the cities 
and towns. They have driven away the 
native birds from the cities. There is an 
insect pest destroying the trees of the 
city. It has not visited the country for 
the native birds have kept it down. In 
the city however it has full sway for the 
sparrow will not touchit. It is spreading 
into the country, however, as the birds are 
bring killed and the ‘English sparrow 
spreads and drives them back. The Eng- 
lish sparrow does not do one atom of good. 

Every year the farmer has to use poison 
after poison to keep down the insects and 














to be only mentally. No one having lived 
in a big city many years can start to grow 
amillionin fruit growing by any short cut. 
Money can and will do much, but it can- 
not buy experience, which after all counts 
more, 


City farmers hire help but can see by 
his article only incompetent help and 
laments his inability to get experienced 
help. Would he pay a man who knows 
how, what it is worth, the man who spent 
years learning this great business, could 
not afford to work for 5 or 10 dollars per 
month more than a day laborer gets. 


Lhave in mind an experience of our own. 
A city man wanted to become a farmer 
and a rich man at one jump, wanted a 
family of four to put in their time every 
day, he to furnish one man six months, the 
family to pay for everything, do all the 
work, and give him half the income, not 
net profits, but income. 

Alas! some city men get an idea that 
when possessed of a little land, it should 
make them rich in alittle while, while they 
sit down in comfort and wait and do 
nothing else. 


There are good men to be had, but the 
city man must pay what he is worth. 
Would he expect to hire out to a man for 
cashier and be satisfied with the wages of 
the clerk. If city men offer the proper in- 
ducements he will be able to get help, but 
in his article he plainly states that there 
is little in sight financially and offers a 
percentage of net income. Where can a 
man, who knows be found that would take 
such an uncertainty, when a boy on the 
dairy farm in this section (Cattaraugus 
county) gets from $30 to $35 per month 
with board and washing done. which will 
figure up allright, but with the percentage 
and no board, looks like a dollar a day and 
eat yourself as the boys used to say. 

We have a hired man, we pay $25 per 
month board and washing, no work after 
7p.m. We keep a few cows, but three do 


the work quickly. Now days a man is 
worth something-if any good at all. 

I am only a woman, have been on the 
farm ten years, and could tell the city man 
how to make his farm pay now, it would 
and should do so there are many things 
we all need to learn and no one knows 
much about it, except he can prove what 
he says, and to do so he must have exper- 
ence as well asmoney. That poor man has 
my sympathy but am certainif aman came 
forward to h>lp him, unless he was a cheap 
man, he would hesitate to engage him. 
If you need expert help you will have the 
price to pay, if poor help is kept, it must 
be paid through destruction of things. 
The pilfering alone is quite an item in city 
man’s affairs, but like all poor mortals, 
who start out to do much without knowing 
how, have to come back to solid earth and 
get help in one of two ways, either dig 
down into his pocket deep, for the one 
who knows or get bitter experience from 
incompetent help, there are lots of men. 
If city farmer will offer an inducement to 
them, I am sure they will respond. Hope 
the city farmer will contiune to contribute 
to the Fruit Grower for many subscribers 
would like to know of his future success. 
—Elizabeth Lederle 
gees 

Grapes and Grape Culture. 

When I am asked to name my favorite 
of the small fruits I hesitate for I am a 
lover of them all. But when I consider 
the peculiarities of the grape I think I 
should have to choose it as my favorite 
if I were compelled to make a choice. 

Think for a moment of the beauty of the 
grape vine. No matter how it is trained, 
whether tied to a stake driven in the 
ground or to a trellis, or an arbor, or 
growing up into the branches of a tree or 
over the porch, gables or cornices of a 
dwelling house, no matter how it is trained 
or where it is located it is always an object 
of beauty. How many barns, sheds and 
houses could be beautified by the planting 
of a few grape vines trained to cover the 
walls of those buildings. 

I can remember but one grape vine of 
my childhood days. That vine covered 
the entire southern side of a large barn. 
It was the Isabella grape, the Concord, 
Niagara and Diamond being unknown in 
those early days. Every year this vine 
was a thing of beauty and every year it 
was filled with beautiful clusters with the 
exception of the year the barn was moved, 
when the old vine was broken eff close to 
the ground. But the next year it sprang 
up again and grew more vigorously than 
ever. 

One reason why the grape is a desirable 
home fruit i$ that it offers an abundance 
of delicious fruit through a long season. 
Beginning with the Delaware which ripens 
early in September the succession is fol- 
lowed by the Worden, Diamond, Concord 
and Niagara. Unlike most other fruits 
grapes can be left on the vine for weeks 
after the fruit is ripe without loss of flavor 
or shrivelling, thus the grape furnishes a 
delicacy for the home from early Septem- 





‘ ber to January, if you will place a few 


clusters in a shallow box between layers 
of paper in a cool room thus extending thé 
season. 

In keeping grapes through the winter 
months dip the stem end of each cluster in 
wax or paraffine before putting them away 
which will prevent somewhat evaporation. 
I have known enthusiastic grape lavers to 
place each stem of each cluster in a small 
bottle of water which kept the grapes 
plump and fresh for along time. Com- 
mercial grape growers have no difficulty 
in keeping grapes successfully even later 
than mid-winter by packing in five or ten 
pound baskets in a temperature nearly 
the freezing point. Extreme dampness or 
dryness must be avoided in keeping grapes. 

Grapes are most easily grown of all 
fruits. They will succeed with or without 
cultivation, there is no place where they 
will thrive so well as about the walls and 
gables of your dwelling house. But in 
planting them there remember that the 
soil is usually poor close to the walls of a 
dwelling, therefore dig a large hole and 
fill it with good garden soil then plan* in 
this the grape vine which may live to 
delight your grandchildren.—C. A. Green. 

anes 





“The glory of the farmer is that in the 
division of labor, it is his part to create. 
All trade rests at last upon his primitive 
acitivity. He stands close to nature; he 
obtains from the earth the bread and the 
meat. The food which was not he causes 
to be. The first farmer was the first man, 
and all his historie nobility rests on pos- 
session and use of land. Men do not like 
hard work,but every man has an excep- 
tional respect for tillage and a feeling that 
this is the original calling of hisrace; that 
he himself is only excused from it by some 
circumstances which made him delegate 
it for a time to other hands. If he has not 
some skill which recommends him to the 
farmer, some product for which the farmer 
will give him corn, he must himself return 
into his due place among the planters. 
And the profession has in all eyes its 
ancient charm, as standing nearest to God, 
the first cause.’-—Ralph Waido Emerson. 
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Fruit Helps 


By Prof. 


H. E. Van Deman, 


Associate Editor. 











Keep the Soil Moist. 


Anyone who has tried to grow ciops of 
any kind knows that the soil must be kept 
This is 
because they must get, through their roots 
certain minerals and some other forms of 
plant food that are dissolved in water. 
Some persons who have not studied into 
this matter.may think that the trees and 
crops get a part of the water they need 
from the air through their leaves, but this 
is a great mistake, except in very rare 
Humid air 
prevents the escape of moisture in sore 
degree and this makes less water needed 
in the soil but in the life and growth of 
every form of tree or plant there must be 
exhalation of water through the leaves, 
just as there is from the lungs of animals. 
The water is the means of carrying the 
plant food to where it is needed and then 
Some 
plants, such as the cactus and others that 
have almost 
waterproof exteriors and allow almost no 
evaporation but they get their moisture 
through their roots from the soil. That is 
why they endure long and severe periods 
of drouth. They will lie dormant for 
months and when the opportunity comes 
for absorbing water they will drink it up 


moist or they will not flourish. 


cases and to a limited extent. 


a part of it escapes to the air. 


flourish in arid regions, 


greedily, grow, bloom and_ bear seed. 
They also furnish moist food for aniral 


life that otherwise can get little or no 
The 
earth must be moist at times or there 
could be ne growth or even existence of 


water except from such sources. 


life of any kind. 

In ordinary climates there is an abund- 
ance of moisture in the soil at all tire 
and upon this depends the vegetation that 
covers theearth. Itisin astate of nature. 
in a great measure, self-protective of th> 
soil moisture, for the shade and the de- 
caying vegetation on the surface holds it 
beneath, except what the leaves and 
branches evaporate. If we interrupt 
nature by clearing away the forests and 
vlant trees and other crops. where they 
stood we have taken upon ourselves 
mainly the matters of soil moisture. We 
must then provide means of holding the 
supply within the soil that the growing 
crops demand for their sustenance and 
prosperity as well, if they are to yield 
profitable returns. ‘There must be watcr 
to dissolve the nourishment in the soil 
and carry it wherever it is needed. Per- 
iods of drouth are sure to‘come, when the 
reserves of moisture in the soil are drawn 
upon heavily and sometimes beyond the 
limits of the endurance of plant life. These 
must be provided against. This is one 
of the great problems of fruit growing 
and of all other branches of plant culture. 

HOW TO GET MOISTURE IN THE SOIL. 


Anyone knows that a sponge holds more 
water than a brick and a brick will hold 
more than a hard stone. And we all know, 
when we think of it, that the more porous 
the soil the more water it will hold. There 
fore, whatever will make soils porous will 
enable them to hold between their parti- 
cles the water that is needed by the roots 
that are seeking it. Deep plowing will 
help to loosen the particles but this might 
be very injurious to the roots of some 
orchard trees and cannot always be done 
safely. Among fruits that will not be 
thus injured it is a good plan to plow deep 
in the fall, winter or early spring, to form 
a deep bed of mellow soil. In orchards, 
vineyards and among bush fruits shallow 
plowing or no plowing at all is usually 
best. Harrowing or almost any sort of 
shallow stirring of the soil is the proper 
plan to follow in such cases. 

Adding humus to the soil is one of the 
most suitable means of making it porous 
and able to hold moisture. And anything 
that makes humus is almost sure to carry 
plant food in very available forms with it. 
Usually, the more humus there is in the 
soil the better and largely because it will 
be moister without being really wet. 

This last thought Icads to another, that 
of drainage. An ecxcess of water in the soil 
is as bad as not enough. Air as well as 
water should permeate the soil for this is 
needful for the functions of roots, except 
such as flourishin water. A very few will 
flourish in cithor wet soil or in water but 
ordinary fruit trees and plants require 
loose soil that is moist without being wet. 
This is the happy medium towards which 
we are working. If the soil is too wet it 
will pay well to drainit. Surface or open 
drains are better than none. Underdrains 
arc better if well planned and made. 
They not only take out the excess of water 


but they help to preserve a condition of 


more uniform moisture in times of drouth 
than if they were not there. There sccms 
to be less evaporation from the surface 
than if the soil had been left in the natural 
condition. The particles that make up 
the soil are not run together so closely 


and do not conduct the water to the sur- 
face so readily is my understanding of the 


matter. 
HOW TO KEEP THE MOISTURE IN 


Nature mulches everything that she 
plants in the soil. The falling leaves, 
branches and trunks form a bed of soft 
matcrial on the ground that acts as a non- 
conductor of moisture and heat and yet 
allows all that falls from above to go 
through it into the soil. It is one of na- 
ture’s main conservators. The forests 
and even the soil in which their roots find 
food and anchorage could scarcely endure 
without this covering. Mulching is a 
great help to cultivated trees but it is not 
always that such treatrent can be given 
them. If itis practicable there is nothing 
that will pay better than a good coat of 
mulch in an orchard or any other fruit 
plantation. I have seen it tried in ap- 
ple and other deciduous orchards with 
splendid results. Orange, lemon and 
pomelo orchards that I have seen mulched 
and not cultivated otherwise were about 
the best in loo!.s and bearing that I 
ever visited. Berry patches that I have 
muleched and seen others treat by this 
method have shown fine results. Danger 
of fire is about the only objection I know. 

THE DUST MULCH. 


But mulching large tracts is rarely 
practicable or even possible. The next 
best thing is the dust mulch. This means 
good tillage of the top soil. Upon this one 
point depends the main part of the re- 
tention of the soil moisture of the fruit 
farms of the country. The stirring of tho 
soil should be begun early in the-spriag: 
to make sure that all the water is retained 
that is left by the rains and snows of 
winter, except such as should pass off by 
good drainage systems. * Sometires thore 
are drouthy spells in the springtime aad 
high winds besides that dry out the ground 
very much and especially where it has not 
been stirred. If it has been stirred there 
will be far less opportunity to dry it out. 
_ Plowing should be followed by harrow- 
ing to even the surface and to begin the 
dust mulch system. Baking of the soil 
should not be allowed at any time if this 
is possible and it can, usually, be pre- 
vented by harrowing or using almost any 
of the improved orchard cultivators, even 
if the land is stiff, as soon after every rain 
as the soil is fit to be worked. By using 

he modern wide-spreading tools this 
shallow tilling can be done very cheaply. 
I have seen a Hallock weeder and one- 
horse do it for 5 cents per acre, including 
the hire of the man also. The plan is to 
keep right at it and not let the surface 
become cloddy or harden. If it does then 
stronger tools will have to be used to 
break it up again. There are combina- 
tions of spring tooth and spike tooth har- 
rows that work splendidly. And the 
Acme style is another good one. The disc 
harrows will cut up very hard ground and 
leave it in fine fix. 7 

IRRIGATION. 


In irrigated sections the same principle 
of shallow, surface tillage holds good but 
there is less trouble to keep the surface 
soft because there is no rain to soak it into 
mud. The water should be applied in 
rather deep furrows so as to get it into the 
subsoil as much as is possible and then 
harrow the surface thoroughly as soon as 
it will bear up ateam. Abundant and in- 
frequent irrigations are far better then 
lighter ones often applied. There are 
many orchards in the west that are over- 
irrigated and under cultivated. Maay 
fruit growers try to keep soil moist by 
ditch water that ought to te done by horse 
power. It would be far better for the soil 
and the crops to use less water and more 
muscle. 

WHEN TO STOP TILLAGE, 


Mistakes are sometimes made by con- 
tinuing the tillage too late. There 
may be certain times and certain fruits 
that may need late cultivation but, as a 
rule, it is well to stop about August 
first. The wood should not be stimulated 
into late growth but allowed to ripen up 
early. The fruit as well as the wood is 
usually better for the checking of the soil 
water supply in the soil at the end of 
summer. A growth of weeds will do this 


and furnish humus for the soil too. Oats 
and Canada peas are sown for this purpose. 
Rye makes a splendid winter covering 
but it must be plowed under early in 
springtime to prevent depletion of the 
soil moisture for the next year.—H. E. 
Van Deman. 
ER te 


Answers to Inquiries. 


Experience of a Kansas Pioneer. 

Chas. A. Green, Editor:—I was greatly 
pleased with your ‘“‘Living Life Over 
Again,’’ in your February issue, and wait 
with interest for next installment. How 
vividly it carried me back to my child- 
hood and boyhood in Delaware County, 
Ohio, but I have not been back there since 
1864, so I know nothing of how favorite 
objects and well remembered things have 
fared. I wonder if my favorite hickory 
tree has fared well or has some miscreant 
cut it down? 

It stood in an out of the way spot on the 
bank of the Run in a little bend, so that 
its location ought to have protected it. 
But has it? I do not know. It was like 
your tree, bore the choice nuts of the 
region, nuts large and thin shelled, and of 
fine flavor. I left hore in the year 1859, 
when I was 20 years of age and came to 
Kansas Territory. I never had an over- 
coat, overshoes or under clothing, just 
dressed about as you were in that long 
ago, and I was not able to do better for 
some years. 

There are but few who have ever pound- 
ed against the rough corners of the world 
so much and so hard as I have. We had a 
five years Indian war on the plains, and I 
was at the front all the time. It secms 
strange, but my settlement here dates 
back more than five years beyond that of 
any other person in this the Sixth Con- 
gressional District of Kansas. I have 
been a Republican all my life, but I re- 
fused to vote for Taft when he allowed his 
Secretary of Agriculture, Wilson, to sit 
as Honorary Chairman of the Brewers 
Convention at Chicago last summer; and 
now as he vetoed the Webb Bill regulating 
the shipment of the demon rum into tke 
dry territories, I am more than thankful 
that I voted for Teddy. And I am so glad 
that in a few hours Congress passed the 
Bill over his veto. 

Now, Brother Green, for something else. 
If you send me the grapevines, can’t you 
put in a Delaware vine for one of them? 
The Delaware grape was discovered 
growing neg!ected and unappreciated on 
a farm in the western part of Delaware 
county, Ohio, by Rev. Henry VanDeman. 
He brought it to the notice of Abram 
Thomson, Editor of the Delaware Gazette, 
and a fine Horticulturist who propagated 
and gave it to the world, and it was named 
for the county. 

If I am rightly informed, Rev. Henry 
VanDeman was an uncle of Associate 
Editor, H. E. VanDeman. He was for 
some forty-four years pastor of the First 
Presbyterian church in Delaware, the 
county seat of Dclaware county. My 
father was an elder in his church from my 
earliest recollection, until he moved to 
Illinois in 1863. 

You see my reason for wanting a Dela- 
ware vine. I have had a vine of it per- 
haps twice, but they did not withstand 
the drouth of this country, so that I do 
not even know the Delaware grape. I 
now have a never failing well, and an en- 
gine, so I may be able to make a success 
with a few vines. 

I was named after Mr. Van Deman and 
I thought as much of him as I did of my 
father. I was told Mr.:Van Deman would 
give me a Bible for the name. If soit was 
forgotten. If I had a Bible with his auto- 
graph in it, I would value it at its weight 
in gold. 

I have highly appreciated your paper, 
always get something interesting and in- 
structive out of it and think it is doing a 
great work both industriously and morally 
—Henry VanDeman Faris, Kansas, 





Note by H. E. Van Deman:—Such 
letters are of deep intcrest to the readers 
who appreciate real life. This pioneer of 
the Kansas prairies has had experiences 
that are rare now-a-days. He was born and 
grew to young manhood under the min- 
istry of one of my older uncles, who:n I 
used to visit with my parents when a small 
child, going some 80 miles in our big 
carriage, because there were no railroads. 
Like Mr. Faris, I never wore overcoat, 
overshoes or under clothing until I 
went into the army in 1863. I pioneered 
in Kansas too, and hunted buffalo in 1872, 
but only heard the Indian warwhoop once 
on the range. 

We had choice hickory trees too, at my 
old Ohio home that ought to have been 
saved and propagated, now that we know 
how to graft and bud them, This one in 
Delaware county ought to be looked up, 
and if it is alive, I want to see and test the 
nuts. 

Ex-president Taft and Secretary Wilson 
certainly disgraced themselves and widely 
deserved the removal they got at the hands 
of the people, they catered to the liquor 
dealers and insulted the cause of decency. 


Worms on Strawberry Plants. 

George Shrake of Wisconsin asks 4 
remedy for worms which eat holes in the 
strawberry leaves, stripping the foliage 
from. the plants, much as the cabbage 
worm eats cabbage leaves. These worrs 
are beginning to eat the leaves of the 
newly planted beds also. 





Reply: Any insect that eats the foliage 
of plant, shrub or tree, can be destroyed 
by spraying the foliage with Paris green 
or arsenate of lead solutions. This spray. 
ing should be done as soon as the worms 
are discovered at work. If rain follows 
closely after the spraying another spray 
may be necessary. . 





role Pua 
Apples Dropping. 

Charles A. Green:—Can you tell me 
why the apples pretty nearly all fall off of 
the trees when they get to be as large ag 
small marbles? I sprayed them twice 
and if I hadn’t left one or two trees with. 
out spraying I would have layed it to the 
spraying but they are falling off of both 
the same.—E, A. Sprague, Kansas. 





Reply: There are several causes for 
apples dropping. They will be more apt 
to drop in young trees just coming into 
bearing than in older trees. The sting of 
insects is one cause or late spring frosts 
or injury from spraying with too strong 
sprays. I can therefore give no definite 
reply without seeing the trees. 

Nee te 
An Old Strawberry Bed. 

Green’s Fruit Grower:—Last year I 
took up some strawberry plants, from 
what had been an old bed, and set them 
out in anew bed. They made good growth 
and last fall I mulched and covered them 
for the winter. This spring they are 
thrifty and vigorous looking but ‘‘nary” 
a blossom. What shall I do with them? 
Cultivate this summer? Will they bear 
next season? In the old bed they blossom- 
ed but were grass grown. I do not wish 
to waste more time nor cumber the 
ground with them if they are no good, 
But they look fine.-—Emma S. Mills, Neb. 











Reply: I do not advise the planting of 
old strawberry plants. Any. plant which 
has borne fruit is not fit for trans] lanting. 
The roots of such a plant will be found to 
be black although not dead. But if the old 
strawberry plants with black roois are 
transplanted and they live and look vigor- 
ous, I see no reason why they shou!d not 
blossom and bear fruit except that if they 
bloomed the “blossoms may have been 
killed by a late spring frost; but you say 
yours did not blossom, which is a circur- 
stance I cannot explain. I have never 
yet seen a strawberry bed that did not 
blossom, 





— 
Pear Blight and Leaf Curl. 

Mr. C. A. Green:—Please tell me whet 

spray to use for pear blight and at whet 

season to spray. Also for leaf curl on 
peach trees.—H. N. Hemmerly, Pa. 


Reply: Pear blight is caused by a fur- 
gus, therefore aspray of Bordeaux mixture 
at any time would be helpful, but it is safer 
to spray when the trees are not in leaf. For 
leaf curl on peach, spray with lime-sul- 
phur before the trees leave out in spring. 
There is always danger of applying any 
spray to the foliage of fruit trees, but 
sometimes it must be done. 

—_—_: 
Timely Orchard and Garden Hints. 

Watch the trees for the appearance of 
“Fire Blight.’”’ The trouble manifests 
itself by the shriveling and dying of the 
flower clusters. Rereove affected parts 
being careful to disinfect all cut surfaces 
and tools with corrosive sublimatc—one 
part to one thousand says C. C. Vincent, 
Assistant Horticulturist, University Ex- 
periment Station. 

Begin now to conserve the moisture in 
the orchard. The Acme harrow is a splen- 
did implement for this work. 

Do not neglect to spray the trees now 
for the Codling moth. Use two pounds 
of arsenate of lead to fifty gallons of water. 

The apple borer will soon make its ap- 
pearance. Protect the trees by securing 
tree wrappers or screen wire and placing 
around the trunks. 

To prevent the further spread of apple 
scab the second application of lime sulphut 
diluted 1 gallon to 40 gallons of water 
should be made now. 

If the newly set strawberry plants ar 
dying look around for the cut worm. 
best remedy is to dig the worms out aad 
destroythem. . = 

Liberal applications of lime may 
used to advantage by all vegetable growel 
It is an effective means of preventing 
malnutrition diseases and is exceedingly 
important in correcting soil acidity. 

The cabbage aphis will soon be appeal; 
ing on the young plants. “Black leaf, | 
a tobacco extract, or ‘‘kerosene emulsion, 
are excellent remedies. 
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THE FEAST OF CHERRIES. 


When Children Playcd Their Part in a 
Battle. 


lt may be well foz me to say at this point How to Buy 23,000 Acres of Land With- 
that the handsomest girls are not likely out Ready Money. 
to make the best wives. Such girls rcly By C. A. Green. 







too much upon their beauty. They do not 
feel the necessity of possessing other 
virtues and attractions as they would if 





Chall We Marry Now or Wait? 

A girl 21 years old is asked to marry a 
man three years youmese who has laid by 
considerable money. She hesitates about 
marrying him at present and asks him to 
wait three years, although she loves him. 
She douks3, whether a man 18 years old 
ean be suse “vhethcr he may not meet sore 


other person whom he will love better 
than the one he now wants tomarry. The 
girl seems to have asensible idea of marri- 
age and @ realization of its dignity and 
importance and wants Aunt Hannah’s 


advice What to do. 


“Am I doing wrong in consenting to 


marry Such a young ran or would I mal:e 
a still greater mistake by deferring the 


marriage? What is my duty to this young 
man whom I love and who I believe loves 


me?’ 

The young man seems to be persistent 
and not inclined to take advice from his 
sweetheart. This correspondent closes 
her letter with these words: ‘Dear Aunt 
Hannah, help me to do the right thing in 
this affair.’’ 





Aunt Hannah’s Reply: Love is a ser- 
jous thing. It is considered by many the 
greatest thing in the world. If you took 
love out of the wor!d there would not be 
much left worth having. I am inclined to 
think that love to a young man 18 years 
old is more serious than it would be at a 
later age but others nay hold a differcut 
opinion. What I mean is that this boyish 
suitor is more deeply impressed with his 
afection for this girl than an older person 
would be. The young man is in a more 
desperate condition and will be more apt 
iocommit arash act than an older person. 
fonce knew an impetuous young man 18 
years old who fell in love with an older 
virl, This young ran was so completcly 
carried away with his infatuation he was 
liable to commit any rash act which would 
not be considered or thought of by an 
older man. 

It seems to me that the young man 
should listen to tne feelings of his swect- 
heart and allow the marriage to be post- 
poned. But if he will not consent to dc- 
lays, I advise you to have a conference 
with his faz.ily and with your fartily in 
his presence and atide by the decision of 
the concensus of opinion of all concerned. 
Ifthis is impossible, and you are confidcnt 
you have undying affection for the lad, 
and there is no objectiion to your marriage 
further than his age, I would consent to a 
little more speedy marriage than you 
would like if you could have your own 
cheice. 

if this young man is not able financially 
tocare for a wife, home and family, there 
is an argument against his marrying at 
present. 

Remember that some people are oldcr 
at 18 than others are at 25. 
ESLER 

The Girl With One Hundred Suitors. 

Dear Aunt Hannah:—What advice can 
you give a young man in love and péculi- 
arly situated. The girl I admire is so 
beautiful and winsome she attracts every 
young man she mccts. Some say that she 
has,a hundred suitors, one hundred young 
men striving for her hand in marriarc. 
Have I any chance to win this girl 22d 
~ course should I pursue?—Young 
suchelor. 








Aunt Hannah’s Reply: I consider your 
posiiion a serious one. I am sorry fcr 
every one of those one hundred suitors, 
ior I suspect that the beautiful giil you 
uention is something of a flirt. If she 
were not a flirt she would not have given 
so Many young men encouragement, but 
would havé dismissed a large number of 
them quietly and orderly in a way that 
would have given them no offense. This 
girl knows that there is no hope for a large 
liajority of these young men and yet she 
— them dangling after her. I call this 

iting, 

But assuming t.aat she is not a flirt, that 
she is a good honest girl, in that case I 
Would advise you if you are desperately in 
love with her to continue your quiet at- 
tentions. Some one will win the girl and 
thy not you? Itis said that “Faint heart 
heer won fair lady,” but this is not truc. 
Many a faint heart has won a good and 
lathful wife. It looks to me that the 
‘iutor who is least easily discouraged and 
tho is most patient and kiadly in his 
treatment of the other suitors and of the 
Coquettishness of this girl is the one who is 
likely to win. But possisly the girl is 
‘ordid, unimaginative and unappreciative 
of the best manly qualities of her suitors, 
ind thus may give her hand to the one who 
8 likely to have the largest amount of 
0aey, who can strew her path with roses 
ind see that her hands are never stainc«l 
* calloused with labor. If you have any 
*syicion that the girl is of this class, give 
“¢ a wide berth. 


Here is a problem which should be of 


: , 0 One morning during the siege of Ham- 
interest to every reader of Green’s Fruit 


burg, a weary merchant was slowly re- 


Grower. With other business 


There are many people in this 
country who write me that they would 
lixe to buy 10 or 20 acres of land. Some of 
these people have $100, others $200 or $500, 
but I tell them this is scarcely enouch 
money to make a purchase of ten acres of 
land having on it a house or barn, no 
matter how small. 

Surely these individuals and many 


turning to his house. 
men, he had been aiding in the defense of 
the walls. So severe had been the fight- 
ing that he had not taken off his clothes 
for a week. 

He reflected that all his labor had been 
in vain, for by the following day famine 
would have compelled a surrender. Pass- 
ing through his garden, he found himself 


they were less pretty. They are not apt 
to store their minds through education, 
reading or travel. They do not feel the 
necessity of being good conversationalists, 
good singers or players upon instruments. 
They do not feel the necessity of striving 
to excel in anything for they think the 

have the one great charm, beauty, whic 

is often a thorn in the flesh of the man who 








marries a beautiful girl. It has been said 

that the man who marries a flirt may be 

likened to him who holds in his hand a rose 

branch from which every lover has plucked 

ig leaving to the husband simply the 
orns. 


such a venture without considerabk 


thousands of miles distant. When h: 





tircly with other people’s money? 


in this manner. 


California. 


it whatever. 


various fruits or nuts at a certain price. 


third year, apples in their third year, 
peaches, plur:s, apricots, in thcir third 


in their third year, ete. He says that 
while the tract purchaser will have five 
ycars in which to pay for his tract, 
after the second year the tract will quickly 
pay for itself. This quick fruiting seems 
remarkable to us old experienced fruit 
growcrs who have found that by expzri- 
ence it takes a much longer time to bring 
orchards or nut groves into profitable 
fruitace. : 

In the prospectus beautiful groves of 
fruit and nut trees are shown, but we are 
not told where these orchards or nut trees 
are located, thus they may be hundreds 
of miles away from this 23,000 acre tract, 
so far as we know or can learn from this 
prospectus. 

We seem to be given to understand that 
each person who purchases one of these 
10,000 certificates will have the privilege 
of sclecting his 10 acre tract, but how 
would it be possible for each of the 10,009 
investors to have his choice of locaiion 
for his ten acres. Some of these ten acre 
tracts will be located near the sites of 
factories, towns or cities. Some of the 
tracts will, on account of the character 
of the soil or its location, be worth much 
more than others, possibly ten times, or 
possibly fifty times as much, as others. 
These favorably located tracts will be 
wanted by a large number of people, 
therefore the question arises. How is this 
matter of-selection to be adjusted? I see 
nothing in the prospectus that indicates 
how each man can have his choice where 
so many will waat certain lots. It seems 
evident that in fact it will be impossible 
for each certificate holder to have his 
choice of lots. sa A 

An interesting questionin connection 
with any deal of this character is in regard 
to the title. I have not seen the certifi- 
cates and do not know what they set forth 
or what they promise to give, but that the 
certificates are not deeds is evident. But 
how about the title to this 23,000 acre 
tract? That is something that the in- 
vestor should look into. Are there any 
mortgages on it? If there are mortgages 
on it, the any f who pays $300 down in 

spot cash will have a claim upon mort- 
gaged property, and what insurance has he 
that the mortgage may not in time be 
foreclosed and he cut off from all partici- 
pation in what he has seemed to have 
purchased? 
No person should make a purchase of 
real estate, whether of ten acres or more, 
ri i he matter to some 
part as bad as er patchd karzkter. without oe a es 
, Besure and get vnowledie and wisdum competen’ lawyer and abiding 4 Pe 
fur knoledge is the gold ov life, an wis- lawycr’s decision as to whether the dea 
dum will show yu how tu mak good use 1S @8afe one. | But in this deal which Iam 
ov it. ae Pats — 1 sa napa 
Beware ov the man who proklames hiz, 2°, °1S 60 8e% & tawyer 8 opation a, 
own goodness, an runs down uther pepul, to the matter for he would _— - — 
Whoever maks light ov the Bible pro- a trip to California to - she one y 
klames his own folly. and to search the records to learn whether 
Luv an Wisdum ar seldum seen tugether, the title is good. 
but Luv an Folly oftun go hand in hand. see Sell 
A lazy man will ne’er be found What we cannot cure, it does no good 
Amung the great, or own much pounds. to whine about. 

















@: § 
Summer Amusements. 

The Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower is 
in favor of sports. The above illustration, 
clipped from the Rochester, N. Y., Herald, 
interests him buthe would be more deeply 
interested if the illustrations represented 
emusements better calculated for the 
farmer or village boy. 

The Creator never intended that we 
should be ever at work. I¢ is evident also 
that the Creator did not intend that we 
should be idle all the time, or play games 
all the time. It is by a combination of 
playing and working that we get the most 
enjoyment out of life. 

I enjoy seeing the girls play golf, as is 
the girl in the central picture above, and 
riding on horseback, as is the girl in the 
lower picture, for I realize that with such 
muscular outdoor exercise the girls are 
fitting themselves for the strenuous duties 
of life in the years to come. 





oad 
Sum Sayings. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Unkel Dudley. 
The value ov er smile an er kind wurd 
kanot be rekund in dolurs and dimes. 
If you want gocd naburs, yu must be 
tu them what yu want them tu be tu yu. 
A patchd suit ov klothes isn’t er thousan 





others, having a few hundred dollars, but 
not enough money to buy ten acres, will 
be surprised to learn that 23,000 acres can 
be bought for $820,000 by a man who doos 
not claim to have much, or possibly any 
capital to devote to the enterprise. Th< 
problem is, How can this man succeed in 
C le of his city? 
yeady moncy? The answer is that this 
man relies upon selling 10,000 certificates 
at $300 each to individuals living in vari- 
ous parts of this country, some of them 
» and loaded them with cherry branches 
sells these 10,000 certificates at $500 each 
he will have in his possession $3,000,000. 
Do you not see how easy it is to make a 
large purchase of land mostly if nee 

ne 
only difficulty would scem to be how to 
induce other people to invest their money 


> would be of that juicy fruit! 


This large tract of land is located in 
It is composed of mountairs, 
hills and valleys, as we are led to under- 
stand, although we have no knowledge of 
As we are informed, the 
promoter of this vast scheme not only 
proposes to purchase 23,000 acres of land 
without having the ready money for the 
purchase, but he proposes to build cities 
and towns, canning factories and factories 
of other kinds, and to do marvelous things 
in various w2ys toimprove this vast tract. 

For a certain sum he or his corporation 
proposes to plant each ten acre tract with 


He says that alrconds will bear in thcir 


year, walnuts in their fourth year, cherzics 


admiring his cherry trees, which were 
loaded with fruit. The sight was re- 
freshing, and a thought occurred to the 
man. He was aware that the enemy was 
suffering from thirst. How glad they 
Could he 
by means of his fruit purchase the safety 


There was no time to lose, and he 
quickly made up his mind. He gathered 


three hundred small children belonging to 
the city, had them all dressed in white, 


from his trees. Then the gates of the city 
were opened and the children were sent 
forth in the direction of the enemy. 

When the commander of the besieging 
army saw the procession approaching, he 
suspected some trick, and prepared for 
battle; but when the little army came 
nearer, and he saw their great want of 
food, tears filled his eyes, for he thought 
of his own little ones at home. 

As the thirsty—and, in some cases, 
wounded—soldiers received -the juicy 
fruit from the hands of the children, a 
great cheer rose from the camp. Love 
and pity had conquered. The childrea 
returned accompanied by wagons of food 
for the famished citizens, and an horor- 
able treaty of peace was signed the next 
day. 

For many years, the anniversary of the 
day on which this decd was done was 
kept as a hoti:!ay, and it was narned ‘“% he 
Teast of Cuerries.”” The streets were 
thronged wiih children, each one carry- 
ing a cherry branch. Then they ate the 
cherries themsclves, in honor of the brave 
little children who had proved themsclves 
the saviors of Hamburg so many years 
before. 


—_—_ 0" 
Advice to an Apprentice at Fruit 
Growing. 

You say you would work cheaper on a 
fruit farm in order to gain some knowledge 
of fruit growing. At Grcen’s Fruit Farm 
we have employed several apprentices 
such as you are but they were continually 
dissatisfied or apt to be so. Since they 
worked for lower wages than the other 
men they did not consider it fair that they 
should do an equal amount of work or that 
they should be employed at any kind of 
work that might come up through the day, 
whether it was helpful to them or not. 
We are therefore not encouraged to er:- 
ploy more apprentices, though some of the 
young men who came to us were remar::- 
ably intelligent and desirable in many 
ways. But vou could learn much by being 
at work among fruits or nursery trees. If 
you can get a position of this kind I advise 
you to accept it. 


Oo---= 
BEGAN YOUNG. 

Had “‘Coffee Nerves” from Youth. 

‘‘When very young I began using coffee 
and continued up to the last six months,”’ 
writes a Texas girl. 

“TI had been exceedingly nervous, thin 
and very sallow. After quitting coffce 
and drinking Postum about a month my 
nervousness disappeared and has never 
returned. This is the more remarkable 
as I am a Primary teacher and have kept 
right on with my work. 

‘‘My complexion now is clear and rosy, 
my skin soft and smooth. As a good 
complexion was something I had greatly 
desired, I feel amply repaid even though 
this were the only benefit derived from 
drinking Postum. 

‘Before beginning its use I had suffered 
greatly from indigestion and headache; 
these troubles are now unknown. 

“T changed from coffee to Postum with- 
out the slightest inconvenience, did not 
even have a headache. Have known 
coffee drinkers, who were visting me, to 
use Postum a week without bcing aware 
that they were not drinking cofiee.”’ 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Write for booklet. ‘The 
Road to Wellville.”’ 

Postum comes in two forms. 

Regular (must be boiled). 

Insta it Postum doesn’t require boiling 
but is prepared instantly by stirring a 
level teaspoonful in an ordinary cup of 
hot water, which makes it right for most 
persons. 

A big cup requires more and some 
people who like strong things put in a 
heaping spoonful and temper it with a 
large supply of cream. 

Experiment until you know the amount 
that pleases your palate and have it serv. d 
that way in the future. 

“Thore’s a Reason” for Post:en. 
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The Disc Harrow. 

When I was a boy on the farm there was 
no such farm tool as the disc harrow. Of 
late years almost every farmer has one of 
these useful farm implements, which stirs 
the soil almost as much as the plow. It 
also levels the soil and aids in putting it 
in fine tilt. 





Oe" 
Rhubarb on the Farm. 

I know of no plant that is more easily 
transplanted and which produces so frecly 
and which will thrive without any atten- 
tion whatever for almost a lifetime as does 
the rhubarb or pieplant. While it re- 
sponds to good culture and rich soil, it 
will continue to throw up succulent leaves 
even in thick grass or weeds. If this plant 
were not edible it would be grown for the 
beauty of its broad leaves and showy 
blossoms. It shares the honor with as- 
: paragus of being the first green thing to 
; appear in our gardens in early spring. 

Rhubarb sauce is considered by physi- 

cians a healthful tonic. Its acid is desired 
: at a season when fruits are scarce, as is 
; apt to be the case when rhubarb first ap- 
pears upon our tables. 
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I have always considered the two-horse 
roller a valuable implement for preparing 
the land for crops and for leveling the soil 
in meadows and elsewhere. It is my 
opinion that the roller is not fully appre- 
ciated. I wrote my foreman this spring 
when he was preparing soil for planting 
that I would like to have him use the 
roller as soon after plowing the soil as the 
land was dry enough to crumble, which 
would be in from six to twelve hours after 
plowing. It seemed to me that the roller 
was the tool to employ first before any 
ha:rowing was done after plowing. There 
is no farm implement that pulverizes the 
soil like the modern iron roller, which has 
a tendency to crush every lump. The 
roller also levels the soil and puts it in 
condition to be made fine by subsequent 
harrowing with drag-tooth and disc har- 
rows. 

0 
The One-Horse Cultivator. 

‘‘We shall have to get some new one- 
horse cultivators,’’ said my foreman when 
spring cultivation first began. 

“Surely,’’ I replied. “Do not fail to 
replace worn out cultivators with new 
ones whenever it is necessary. There is 
no profit but great waste in attempting 
to cultivate crops with worn out or rickety 
implements. Many times a cultivator can 
be repaired and put in good shape by put- 
ting on new blades, but there finally comes 
a time when the cultivator is so loose- 
jointed and wobbly it cannot be longer 
employed and should be thrown on the 
rubbish pile.” 

It is the same way with plows, mowers, 
rea»ers and other farm tools. There comes 
a time when they must be replaced with 
new implements. Whether a farm tool 
will last three, five or ten years depends 
upon the care given the tool. A coat of 

_ paint each year on the woodwork of farm 

; tools will double the life of many tools. I 

: see on many farms,.as I ride through the 

country tools left exposed to storms for 

weeks and months and sometimes all 

through the winter. Such exposure 

= shortens the lifetime of tools tenfold or 
more. 

see oe 
The Compost Manure Pile. 

The American farmer and fruit grower 
does not prize at their true value farm 
fsrtilizers which are made or can be made 
u.on the farm. American people are 
wasteful ot fertilizers. This is a notorious 
fact. If our land owners did appreciate 
the full value of fertility you would see 
upon every farm a'compost heap. 

Nurserymen appreciate fertilizers more 
than most people. As evidence of this 
you will find in almost every nursery big 
compost heaps, consisting of sods, to 
which have been added barnyard manure 
and other waste products which contain 
fertility. The compost heap can be 
located not far from the house as it is not 
repugnant if the waste material thrown 
upon it is covered every day or two witha 
little earth. There are continually thrown 
out from the house, from the kitchen, 
from the cellars, waste products that you 
scarcely know what to do with or where to 
place. If you had a compost heap nearby 
this would solve the problem as to where 
such waste products should be thrown. 

You will be surprised to see the accumu- 
Jation of waste products in a compost 
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been purchased by M. Farraday of New York. 





heap during a period of six months. but 
particularly of a year. After the sods in 
the compost heap have decayed as well as 
other ingredients that accumulate there, 
the pile should be turned over with shovels 
and thoroughly mixed. When decay has 
sufficiently occurred apply the compost 
to the soil. It will be helpful to vour 
garden, to your orchards, berry fields or 
ficlds of grain. 

Do you realize that soapsuds contains 
fertility which you are constantly throw- 
ing away from the kitchen? 


Nitrate of Soda for Apple Orchards. 


At Green’s Fruit Farm we have been 
using nitrate of soda for both large and 
small fruits for many years with good 
results. Of late the Ohio Experiment 
Station has been experimenting with the 
different commercial fertilizers for apple 
orchards, but particularly with nitrate of 


to apply from 100 to 500 pounds per acre 
of nitrate of soda during the growing 
season, but do not allow it to come in 
contact with the foliage of small fruit 
plants as it may burn them. 

Peace 
Important Law Governing the Size of 

Barrels Throughout the United 





States. 
This new law is soon to take effect, 
therefore barrel manufacturers, fruit 


a 
and the ensuing sections of this artic), 
shall represent a quantity equal io 7,056 
cubic inches or conform to the fo'lowin 
dimensions: Head diameter, 1734 inches: 
length of stave, 2832 inches; bilge not less 
than 64 inches, outside meastrement; dis. 
tance between heads not less than 
inches, and to be known as a standard bay. 
rel. A reasonable variation (placed at 1% 
per cent. above or below by the supple. 
mented directions) of the capacity spe¢. 
fied shall be allowed. 


growers, farmers, and all others using . 


barrels as packages are advised to become 
thoroughly posted on the requirements, 
since a penalty is imposed for using any 
barrel other than that of the regulation 
size. Heretofore -barrels in different 
states and in different parts of the same 
state have been of various sizes. To enter 
into a contract to deliver a certain num- 
ber of barrels of potatoes or apples would 
not in the past indicate how many pounds 
of fruit you were going to get since the 
barrels varied so much In size. 

Every reader of Green’s Fruit Grower 
can see the importance of having the 
barrels in this country made of the same 
size everywhere so that when a barrel is 
spoken of the buyer or seller may know 
exactly what is intended. This new pack- 
age law affects all packages for fruits and 
other farm products. Baskets may be 
used of various sizes for grapes, peaches 
and other fruits, but if they do not con- 
tain one-half bushel or peck it must be 
stated on the cover how much the package 
does contain. 




















Dr. Bellamy’s Apple Tree, Largest of Apple Trees. 


Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower:—The largest apple tree in Litchfield County, Conn., and possibly in 
the state or the whole country is located in Bethlehem on the so-calied Bellamy farm which has recently 


The size of the tree is not its only interesting feature. 


The 


fact that it has withstood the severe gales of the Litchfield County hills for nearly 170 years, and was 
planted by one of the most prominent divines of his day—the Rev. Joseph Bellamy, D. D., gives the old 
apple tree a distinctive history of its own. At is said that the tree was planted in 1746 or thereabouts by 
Dr. Bellamy who was a contemporary of the Rev. Jonathan Edwards D. D., and considered one of the most 


brilliant preachers of his time. 
is now known as ‘‘common fruit.”’ 


Apple trees of those early days were not grafted and the apples were what 
The distinguished parson, however, discovered an apple which was not 


common in those days, at least, for the fruit borne by the Bellamy apple tree compares favorably in flavor 


and size with some of the grafted fruit of the present day. 
red and is similar in shape as the apple known as sheepnose. 


The apple ripens in the late fall, is striped with 
The tree has supplied fruit for four generations 


of the distinguished family who owned the place, besides the various owners who lived on the farm after it 


passed out.of the Bellamy family. 


siant and its condition is such that a high wind is in danger of laying it‘low. 


Last year the tree bore 10 barrels of apples, but decay has attacked the 


During its life time the tomb- 


stone over the grave of the one who planted the tree. has become worn by the ravages of time until it was 


almost undecipherable and a new stone was substituted a few years ago. 


By following close to the bark at 


the base, the tree measures 25 feet and one inch, or 16 feet and 6 inches if the trunk is measured without 


following the bark over the grooves and elevations on the surface of the tree. 
measures 14 feet without allowance being made for the uneven surface of the tree. 


Four feet from the base it 
It stands. 45 feet high. 


According to the United States geological reports the soil of Bethlehem is one of the best in America for the 


culvure of apples, a fact which the old Bellamy apple tree bears substantial evidence. 





soda, applying in May five pounds of 
nitrate of soda per tree. This fertilizer 
should not be applied earlier than May or 
in the fall, for it would be apt to leach 
away and waste. It should only be ap- 
plied during the growing season or soon 
after the trees leave outinthespring. The 
result of these experiments tend to show 
that nitrate of sada greatly increased the 
yield of apples, the growth of the trees 
and the luxuriance of the foliage. 

Experiments with potash were not so 
favorable as might have been expected. 
This is probably owing to the fact that 
many soils are naturally well supplied 
with potash. ‘ 

If you wish to stimulate the growth or 
productiveness of a bed of strawberries 
or of your fruit trees you need not hesitate 


B. 8. Johnson, Conn. 


We have previously published the entire 
law and do not think it necessary to repeat 
it at this time further than the following 
excerpt: 

No person shall manufacture, sell, offer, 
or expose for sale containers for vegeta- 
bles, produce, or fruit that are not of the 
capacity of one barrel, half-barrel, one 
bushel, or multiples of the barrel or sub- 
multiples of the bushel divisible by two; 
provided, however, that fruits, vegetables, 
and produce may be sold in other sized 
containers if the net capacity in terms of 
standard dry measure is plainly and con- 
spicuously marked, branded, or otherwise 
indicated in the English language on the 
outside or top thereof, or is marked in 
accordance with the provisions of Section 
17. A barrel within the meaning of this 


A Long Lived Family. 

I have been told by my parents many 
years ago, and have heard it related fron 
the lips of other relatives in later years 
that the Green family from which | sprang 
is a long lived family, many of which haye 
lived to the age of nearly one hundred 
years. I have recently made inquiries of 
Henry T. West, now nearly ninety year 
old, who tells me that his mother, my aunt 
died at the age of seventy-seven yeurs, anj 
that my Aunt Jerusha, mother of James 4. 
Green, my Uncle Nathan, my Uncle Ng. 
thaniel and my Uncle Archibald Green jj 
lived to nearly the age of ninety-thre 
years. My Cousin Antoinette Smith of 
Adrian, Michigan, died not long ago at the 
age of over ninety years. My Grand. 
mother Green lived to the age of ninety. 
three years. A sister of Grandmother 
Green, Mrs. West Hunter, lived to be ong 
hundred years old. My mother died at the 
age of eighty-two years and my father at 
the age of ninety-three years, the las 
thirty years of his life being that of ap 
invalid. 

There are families noted for longevity 
and other families for brevity of life. 
There are no prodigies among the Greey 
family as far as I know, for they mature 
late in life and retain their faculties to 
extreme age. My cousin, Henry T. West, 
now living in Caldwell, Idaho, though 
eighty-seven years old is mentally x 
bright as ever, is doing literary work for 
magazines and is as spry on his feet as, 
cricket, walking daily from three to fiye 
miles for exercise, though there is no other 
necessity of his walking except for exercise, 

—_———0O-——-—-- 
Worms Galore. 

A friend has just returned from one of 
the most fertile and productive sections 
of western New York, not far from Geneva 
where the State Experiment Station is 
located, and where there are many of the 
finest orchards in the world. 

My friend reports that he has seen many 
orchards in which tent caterpillars have 
taken possession of the apple and other 
fruit trees. In many places not only the 
trees but the fences are covered with these 
worms, yet no attention seems to be given 
them. He reports that there has been no 
spraying done in most of the orchards of 
that section of New York state. 


The tent caterpillar is not a serious pest 
in the orchard. I mean by this that itis 
easily controlled as compared with some 
other insects. At Green’s Fruit Fam 
during winter we go through the orchards 
looking for the eggs of the tent caterpillar, 
which are deposited in groups surroun¢- 
ing small branches. These eggs are re- 
moved and destroyed. When spring opens 
and warm days appear the eggs hatch and 
tents are formed which can be easily dis- 
covered and burned by a torch attached 
to a long pole. 

Any insect which feeds upon the leaves 
of plants, trees or vines, can be destroyed 
by aspray of Paris green solution or arsel- 
ate of lead, thus where the tent caterpillar 
has not been caught in its early stage 
when it should have been destroyed, 4 
poison spray upon each tree would seem 
to be necessary. 

All About Grapes. 

Mr. C. A. Green:—I noticed on page !# 
of the December Fruit Grower what yol 
said about the effect of poor soil on clusteis 
of grapes. I believe your deductions att 
right. It seems to me that the failure 
the grapes was lack of pollenization. An 
this it seems to me may be caused by a 
atmosphere or muggy atmosphere at the 
time the grapes were in bloom. [ hav 
propagated grapes over 30 years. I kno¥ 
of a considerable sized vineyard here lt 
an exceedingly dry location that hi 
not been cultivated for 10 years and tht 
clusters are large and well set but the 
grapes are watery and lacking in sug 
In another place I dug the earth aw 
about 10 feet deep down into almost soli 
rock. Then dug holes about 16 inches de 
and put in a little soil and set seve 
varieties of grapes. I pruned them 
and they made slew progress for 6 0! 
years when they began to bear 4 fw 
clusters at first and then more and the 
clusters are nicely formed with none ot 
imperfect berries as represented in t 
advertisement (I found it in anotit! 
paper). But these rock bound grapes 
not so sweet as those from vines loc# 
in better soil. These grapes are as swe’ 
as others on rich black soil but nol 
large.—C. W. Dayton, Calif. 
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Gathering and Packing Small Fruits. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
M. Robert Conover, N. J. 

Unlike some of the tree fruits, berries 
must not be picked when under-ripe. 
They are unmarketable when over ripe. 
pick when of full color and flavor, yet 








fin gathering of the fruit takes place so 
that the vines are relieved of their ripe 
fruit in the cool of the day, leaving the 
jants nothing to do but to ripen their 
remaining fruit when warmth and sun- 
light will hasten the process, the full crop 
will be sooner brought to maturity. The 
perries are better for being gathered in the 
cool of the day, but when, as is often the 
case, they must be gathered when warm 
from the sun, they should be taken as soon 
as possile to a cool breezy shaded place. 
The packing shed should be ample enough 
to shelter all crates of berries until ready 
forshipment. A breeze is helpful when the 
fruit is dewy but a hot, dry wind will mar 
the freshness of the fruit , 

Fruit gathered by deft-handed pickers 
will carry and sell better than that picked 
by those whose touch is heavy and 
clumsy. |. : 

When picking raspberries or black- 
berries, the fruit should be ready to part 
from the hull or calyx which is insignificant 
on these two fruits, but with the straw- 
berry an effort should be made to retain 
the hul! that the fruit may keep its fresh- 
ness until it reaches the consumer. 

For packing small fruit only standard 
quarts, pints, half-pints or multiples of a 
quart should be used, packing them in 
slatted crates or boxes. Strawberries and 
blackberries are usually picked in quart 
baskets and raspberries in pints as the 
former are firm enough to stand the 
greater bulk, the latter because of their 
hollow center mashing more easily under 
pressure. 

Berries should be marketed as soon as 
possible after picking. The holding over 
which may be practiced with larger fruits 
will not do for the berry, as its life history 
ceases soon after it leaves the parent 
plant. 





. ae 
Beautifying Waste Places. 


Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower :—While 
I would not discourage making flower- 
beds in front-yards, I would say at the 
same time—remcmber the back-yard as 
well, also any waste places or undesirable 
sights about the home grounds. . 

Where I once lived I had a lovely flower- 
garden—but on one side of it near the 
house, was a huge pile of stones which 
was a continual source of annoyance until 
one spring a happy thought struck me and 
Idetermined at once to act. If I could 
not remove the stones, I could at least 
hide them from view. Commencing at the 
base I picked up all the scattering stones 
and threw them upon the heap, when, with 
a little work moving a stone here and 
another there, the heap was soon truly and 
symmetrically built. ~ Commencing at its 
base I made a circular bed around the 
entire heap and sowed to nasturtiums and 
morning-glories; then in the top of the 
heap an excavation was made into which 
anail-keg wassunk. This was filled with 
rich earth and also sowed to nasturtiums 
~ morning-glories, the same as at the 

ase. 

My labor was not in vain, for in due 
time the old pile was covered with a mass 
of vines and blossoms and many a word of 
praise did it receive from passers-by. 

A friend in like manner hid a large pine 
stump from view by planting Trumpet 
vines. Although the old stump still stands 
itis no longer visible but each season is 
covered with its mass of foliage and gay 
orange blossoms, which bids fair to make 
it “A thing of beauty and a joy forever.”’ 


We may add as much to the beauty of 
ow surroundings by hiding unsightly 
objects and destroying obnoxious weeds, 
as by growing flowers. Watch the back- 
yard and the road-side that these thieves 
of the soil do not get a foothold. I once 
found a thrifty patch of burdocks on the 
toadside, which I got rid of by simply 
cutting off the tops, making quite an ex- 
¢avation at the roots, into which I put a 
generous handfuk of salt. There was no 
more trouble with the burdocks. 


There is no excuse for weeds in the back- 
yard, 2iong the road side or in the fence 
agi when so simple a remedy will kill 

em. 

_ Agentleman from Michigan once visit- 
Ing in California, says that in one tcwn ne 
visited, there was a deep ravine ru: ning 
through the town, into which, seemiz gly, 
all the rubbish of the town was thrown. 

A young school-teacher devised a plan 
by which this might be remedied. Her 
Pupils were all requested to bring all the 
hasturtium seeds they could get, and when 

€ rainy season commenced they went 
“own into the ravine and all up and down 


18 sides they planted their nasturtium 


seeds. The gentleman said they werein 
blossom when he was there and that it was 
€ pre‘ tiest sight he saw in all California. 

t us try beautifying the waste places 
and see if it does not rake our home sur- 


when cave will do it. 


roundings more attractive, than in beauti- 
fying the front-yard alone.—J. M. Willson, 
Michigan. 





. . 
Orchard Notes From Arkansas. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
M. Broun. 

In the March number of the Fruit 
Grower there appears an article on “‘How 
to Cut in Pruning,’’ in reply to which I 


wish to say that every man who plants a < 


fruit tree ought to have in mind and plan 
the form of the tree as he desires it to be, 
because the form of the tree is in his com- 
plete control. At this day the man who 
invests his money in planting an orchard 
should plan to have trees that will produce 
the highest quality, the greatest quantity, 
and have the longest life. 


_ Your article, “How to Cut in Pruning,” BY 
is eminently correct and timely. In order § 
to secure the best results I believe one § 


should plant in the West and Southwest 
first grade one year old trees and head 
them no higher than 18 inches from the 
ground. The soil should be in condition 
to produce a stronger growth to begin 
with. Then the trees should be headed 
with not more than three distributed 
laterals, avoiding forks by all means. In 
the succeeding years apply strictly your 
method of cutting and the result will be 
trees of vastly greater bearing surface, 
producing fruit of higher quality than any 
other form of trees, besides the saving of 
labor in pruning and gathering the fruit, 
the longer life of the trees and the less 
dapger of damage by storms. While I 
endorse your article in toto, I am no 
advocate of severe cutting and pruning of 
old trees. I believe in feeding a tree after 
the tree is built rather than stimulating 
it by severe cutting and lessening its 
bearing surface in order to 
vitality. 

The closed top tree, or as you call it, old- 
fashioned pruning, is so much in evidence 
at this time that it can hardly be called 
old-fashioned. It is simply an uncultured 
tree, similar to very many uncultured 
children of the present day. Of course 
many people prefer the natural product 
in children as well as in fruit trees. 
brings to my mind my first experience in 
producing honey in one pound sections, 
which I took to a summer resort to sell, 
thinking that nice people would buy nice 
honey. But not for my life could I sell 
them any section honey. They called it 
Bee Farm manufactured honey. They 
wanted wild honey from the woods. First 
I offered it at twenty cents, then at ten 
cents, but not a pound could I sell at any 
price. Wild honey and nothing else would 
do, so I drove out to a little town, bought 
some lard cans and a pair of overalls and a 
slouch hat, went out into the woods, cut 
my honey out of the sections, mixed in a 
little trash and leaves, and the next day 
droveintothe resort from another direction 
and cried out, ‘‘Wild bee honey!’’ In no 
time my honey was sold at thirty cents 
per pound and there was a demand for 
more. 


That natural product in fruit trees is | 


very much in evidence, especially in Ark- 


ansas, where I have fought that center | 
life-absorbing tree top for more than| 
thirty years. The big center top absorbs | 


the vitality of the lower limbs and two- 
thirds of the tree is made to produce fruit 
inferior in quality, color and size, hence 


lower limbs and leave a snagg of from six 
inches to a foot long.’’ This is the old 
time way, but the new way is hardly well 
established yet. 

We have too m&any nurserymen who send 
their little ignorant nursery agents to 
flood the country. They are as much of 
a pest as the San Jose scale because they 
are the cause of the spread of various fruit 


tree pests. Year after year the nursery | 


agent makes his appearance and recites 


his story (which he has perfected during | 
the dull season) regardless of any principle | 
of honor or justice, just for the amount of | 


money he can get out of it. As arule,-far- 
mers are not read up Oh fruit culture as 
much as they should be, and hence they 
are an easy prey to the oily tongued 
nursery agent. A certain class of nurseries 


and their agents should be legislated out. | 
I think that should be the first step taken | 


in eradicating fruit tree pests. Then 
plant clean, well grown stock from nur- 
series of known integrity. Apply your 
method of cutting, train the trees to grow 
as they should, and cultivate properly, 
which will develop and liberate the plant 
food necessary for the growth of the trees. 
At the same time plant forage in orchards, 
plow under for green manure, and little 
else is needed to produce the highest 
quality of fruit, except spraying and read- 
ing such periodicals as Green’s Fruit 
Grower. 





Oo—--—- 
ADVERTISEMENT. 

Cave Vs. Cold Storage. 
Don’t pay 50c a barrel for cold storage , 
It’s all in ventila- 
Mine is perfection. 


tion. I have it. 


Have saved thousands of dollars with it. 
Drop postal for full information. J. T 
Swan, Auburn, Neb. 





produce | 


This | 
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the old-fashioned pruning, ‘‘Cut off the’ 
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In the depths of tropical . 
seas the coral polyps are at 
work, They are nourished 
by the ocean, and they grow 
and multiply because they 
cannot help it. 


Finally a coral island 
emerges from the ocean. It 
collects sand and seeds, until 
it becomes a fit home for 
birds, beasts.and men. 


In the same way the tele- 
‘phone system has grown, 
gradually at first, but steadily 
and irresistibly. It could not 
stop growing. To stop 
would mean disaster. 


The Bell System, starting 
with a few. scattered ex- 
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Coral Builders and the Bell System 
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changes, was carried forward 
by an increasing public 
demand. 


Each new connection dis- 
closed a need for other new 
connections, and millions of 
dollars had to be poured 
into the business to provide 
the 7,500,000 telephones now 
connected. 


And the end is not yet, for 
the growth of the Bell System 
is still irresistible, because 
the needs of the people will 
not be satisfied except by 
universal communication, 
The system is large because 
the country is large. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 


When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 











The Home Evaporator 


Thoroughly 
tested and ap- 
proved. Latest, 
cheapest, best. 
Can be used on 
any stove, dries 
any fruit. 

The price of 
this Drier is $6. 
Our Special 
Reduced Price, 
Only $4.75. 


A BARGAIN 


If ordered at once. Green’s apple 
parer, corer and slicer with the Home 
Evaporator, all for $5.50. 

Send for circulars describing larger Evapora- 
tors, Parers, etc. 





The Niagara 
Fruit Ladder 


A ladder made from 
the best selected 
white basswood, 
with tie rods at 
every other step. A 
model for strength, 
lightness and dura- 
bility. It always 
|, stands and never 
rocks, no matter 
how uneven the 
Price, 30 cents per 





round may be. 
‘oot, 6 ft., 8ft., 10 ft. and 12 ft. 
always carried in stock. 


Service Department 








Seasonable Supplies 


GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY 


Sensible 
Fruit and 
Cider 
Press 


A well made and 
handsome Press for 
making cider, 
wines, jellies, syrups, etc. 





Made with special reference to 
strength, and guaranteed against ;; 
breakage under any fair usage. Al. ! 
iron and steel, stronger and better 
than the old wooden press. It has 
double curbs. Price, 4 qt. curbs, 
weight 30 Ibs., $3.50. Price, 10 qt. 





curbs, weight 40 Ibs., $4.95. 


Standard Peach Baskets 
i | tl 


Western New York 
standard ‘one-third ’’ 
peach basket, made of 
the best material and 
wire sewed. Best for 
home market or for 
ainke shipping. 

Price, $30 per 1000, $16 per 500, 
$3.50 per 100, $2 per 50. 

Special Prices on large lots of all 
kinds of fruit baskets quoted on 
application. 

When the season comes on there is 
a general rush for baskets. If you 
delay ordering, you may not get 
them in time at any price. 





ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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DISK 


CUTAWAY jarrows 


Do better work, las’ longer and 
often costiess than other harrows. 
You need at least one of them. 


Ask your deaier to show you a 
Cutaway 
MELEE 


if he can't 
of your dealer, 
you, free, oir new 4{ 
“The Soil. anc nten 


write us, Jivts the name 
and we will send 
-page book, 
ive Tillage." 





— 


ai The Cutaway Harrow Co. 
865 Main St. Higganum, Conn. | 


When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





















































































































draft — save repairs. 


ve 
Don’t rut roads or fields. Send today for free 
illustrated catalog of wheels and wagons. 


Electric Wheel Co., 24 Elm St., Quincy, fl. 








Book of 300 Fruit Jar Labels for 100. 3,P°%s,for 2°: 
W. H. BROWN, 17 Sisson Street, Lyons, N. Y. 





Amazing Detroit Kerosene Engine 


slog today, Detroit Engine Works, 101 Concord Ave. Detroit, Mich 
° 








When 
advertisers who 


writing to 


use this magazine 


PLEASE 


mention that you saw 


their advertisement in 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 


Watson E. Coleman, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Luoks free, ligh- 
est references. Best results, 


. .« 13 States, $10 to $50 an acre; live 
Money-Making Farms; ftock ana tuls often included to 
seitle quickly. Big illustrated cztalogue No. 36 free. E. A. Strout 
Farm Agency, Station 1233, 47 West 34th Street, New York. 




















C Best Concitioner 
vo foru: 1. <pelle 


» Death to Heaves 


“Guaranteed or Moucvy Back.’ 






f en COUsUS, Distemper, ludigestion. 
Oe. SSS EA 99 50c,$1.0Upercan, 
"NEWTON Spice minke 

At druggists’ or sent postpaid. 
c= SEWTON REMEDY CO., TOLEDO, O10 


When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
—64-page Book FREE 


PATENT S Garten: 


W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., 801 F St., Washington, D.C. 











Please the 
Home Folks 


By serving 


Post 
Toasties 


They are among the good 
things to eat, but not in the 
cook book, because they re- 
quire no cooking. 


Toasties are always crisp and 
appetizing—ready to eat di- 
rect from the package. You 
save heaps of time and avoid 
hot work in the kitchen. 


Some rich cream—sugar if 
you want it—or cool fruit juice, 
with these fluffy bits of corn 
and you have a dish that is 
fascinating for any meal of the 
day. 





Toasties are sold by 
grocers everywhere. 





















When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








Costs less than Ie perh. p. per hour. Send for free illustrated cat- | 3. 
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| The Farm Supply of Moisture. 

| The U. 8S. Department of Agriculture 
|issued on March 26th, Bulletin No. 92, 
entitled ‘‘Wells and Subsoil Water,’’ by 
W. J. McGee, expert in charge of subsoil 
| investigations. 

| This bulletin is of great importance to 
}every citizen because, as it states in its 
|opening paragraph, the habitability of 
any continent depends on its water supply 
—no water, no plants; no plants, no 
people. 

The bulletin is an exhaustive treatise of 
185 pages and the data therein covering 
thirty-one typical states, shows that the 
subsoil water level is lowering at the rate 
of 1,422 feet per decade, as determined by 
height of water in the wells. 

The author concludes from the statistics 
and observations that the chief causes of 
this lowering of water level are: 

1. Clearing the land of forests. 

| 2. Heavy consumption of water by 
| manufacturing plants, artesian wells and 
| by the increasing population. 

| 3. Improper methods of farming where- 
| by the rainfall is not conserved in the 
jsubsoil. . : 

In suggesting a remedy for this threat- 
ened water famine and increasing tendency 
towards protracted drouths, the author 
observes that the first cause cannot 
be corrected except in a small way by 
forestry; that the second cause cannot 
well be corrected because of the needs of 
the population and that therefore the 
obvious remedy consists in improved 
methods of soil cultivation that will pre- 

vent the surface run-off of rain fall. 

The means suggested to prevent such 
surface run-off is to adopt measures where- 
by each farm shall be “‘made to take care 
of all the water falling on it during the 
entire year; and all that part of the water 
not needed for immediate crop growth 
or cistern or other supply, should be so 
caught and absorbed by mulch or well- 
tilled soil or contour furrows and ridges 
as to pass into the ground, there to be 
stored against need for the steady supply 
of streams through seepage and for the 
gradual restoration of the sadly depleted 

| reservoir of subsoil water.” 

Progressive farmers everywhere are 
| alive to the advantages of growing plants 
|on an absorptive soil, as it tends on the 
|one hand to prevent wet weather satura- 

tion of the top soil, or dry weather drouth, 

Until recently, deep plowing with a sub- 
soil plow or other deep tillage machinery 
was apparently the only means of increas- 
ing the absorptive power of the soil, but the 
plowing of soil to a depth of from twelve 
'to eighteen inches is accomplished only 
with. great difficulty and considerable 
expense. Within the last two years, how- 
ever, the general introduction of dynamite 
in agriculture has demonstrated that the 
best means of increasing water storage 
capacity of the subsoil is by blasting it. 

| Blasts of a half cartridge or a quarter 
| pound of low grade dynamite placed in 
bore holes to a depth of about three feet, 
will break up the most impervious subsoil 
in a spongy mass. In fact, English agri- 
culturists describe this work as the estab- 
lishment of ‘‘soil sponges.”’ 

In ordinary subsoil where the charges 
are placed at a distance of fifteen feet 
‘apart, these ‘‘soil sponges’’ overlap as the 
explosive has an average-radius of effi- 
ciency of ten feet. Thus the whole area 
blasted becomes an enormous earth sponge 
six to eight feet deep, and the water stor- 
ing capacity of an acre of land so treated, 
is increased by many tons. This does not 
create a mucky condition of the land. On 
the contrary, it produces a condition most 
favorable to plant growth. 

When heavy rainfalls occur the water 
instead of washing off the valuable.surface 
soilinto streams, clogging them and mak- 
ing navigation more difficult, sinks into 
the ground and remains in storage until 
the dry weather exhausts the moisture in 
the top soil, when the stored water berins 

{to rise by capillarity, carrying the plant 
| through the protracted drouths that are 
now causing millions of dollars loss every 
year in this country. 

peices 
Minerals In the Soil. 


‘‘Mineralogical soil analysis has for its 
basis,’ says bulletin 91 of the Bureau of 
| Soils, U. 8S. Departrrent of Agriculture, 
by William H. Fry, ‘‘the fact that all min- 
erals, with very few and unimportant ex- 
|ceptions ,have definite and characteristic 
optical properties. These properties can 
| be easily determined with a microscope. 
‘All minerals have definite chemical 
|compositions which are well known. 
| Hence, when the minerals of a soil are 
| known, the chemical composition of .the 
|soil is also known. Since a mineralogical 
| analysis of a soil can be completed in an 
| hour or less, whereas a chemical analysis 











would often require days, there is thus an 
immense saving of time. 

‘*A chemical analysis of a soil shows only 
what chemical elements are present. On 
the contrary, a mineralogical analysis 
shows both the elements present and also 
the form in which they are combined. 
This is of importance in judging of the 
material which the plant will be able to 
extract from the soil. 

“By a study of the soil minerals, a very 
clear idea of the origin of a soil can be ob- 
tained. Itis also possible that the method 
will lead to a mineralogical classification 
of soils. 

“Certain soils‘in Georgia and elsewhere 
could not be tilled; because, in working 
them the feet of both horses and laborers 
became too sore for use. Chemical meth- 
ods failed to reveal the trouble. A miner- 
alogical analysis of the soil showed that 
the trouble lay in small silicious, glass- 
like sponge spicules. 

“The material is mounted upon a mi- 
croscopic slide in oils of definite refractive 
indices, and by a comparison of the index 
of the oil and of the grain, the index of the 
grain is determined. This can readily be 
accomplished since a mineral grain is not 
visible when immersed in an oil which has 
the same index as itself. Each mineral 
has an index characteristic of itself and 
consequently this property goes a long 
way in identifying the mineral. 

Certain classes of minerals show up as 
completely dark when rotated between 
crossed nicols, a kind of lens made for the 
purpose. 

“Recent work on the question of ground 
rocks and minerals, such as the feldspars 
and micas, has shown that in nine soils 
from New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Alabama, on an average of 260 tons of 
feldspar and 298 tons of mica per acre to a 
depth of three feet were present. Since 
these minerals are present in such larre 
amounts it is obviously not apaying pro,o- 
sition to add them to the soil. These two 
minerals contain almost ten per cent. of 
potash. This shows the large amount of 
potash already in the soil. Apatite, the 
phosphoric acid mineral, while present in 
considerably lesser amounts, is widely 
distributed. 

“These results show that the plant food 
element, potash, and very probably others 
are already abundantly present insoils. No 
one doubts that fertilizers are beneficial. 
Therefore, the cause of the beneficial 
effects must be sought in another direction 
than in the theory of simply returning 
material which has been abstracted from 
the soil by crops.”’ 
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Value of Oak Trees. 

Five hundred dollars would be a small 
estimate on the value of the noble oak as 
an ornament to the farm which it beauti- 
fies. Standing alone in a cultivated field 
where it has had plenty of room to grow 
and its large size and picturesque form 
show how well it has used its opportunity. 














Increasing its proportions, growing in 
grace and grandeur year by year, doing its 
best with what is givenit and finding that 
sufficient for splendid results, an honor to 
its Creator. What a contrast to careless 
people in their freedom to wander and 
choose, wreck and squander doing far— 
very far from their best, with no splendor 
about them to admire, save that they 
might be great and grand if they would, 
with fine opportunities lying all about 
them unheeded through life, poor pay for 
all God gave them. So the man with 
ignoble heart and unappreciative mind 
feels no hesitancy in plying the axe to the 
defenseless trees regardless of their beauty 
and importance to the landscape. Nothing 
about them appeals to him but their tim- 
ber value, and when he has felled a fine 
tree and converted the beautiful growth 
of many years into stove wood, he cares 
nothing that the country has been robbed 
of one of its ornaments, for trees are the 
chief glory of the country, and it will be 
missed from the landscape of which it has 
long been an important member. Well 


might nature weep over the loss of such 
beautiful companions and the people who 
value the presence and friendship of trees 
—for are they not friends indeed?—feg 
a deep regret over the loss of a tree they 
have loved and fain would plead “‘Wood_ 
man spare that tree.’’ And it seems to the 
writer that the stern hand of thelawshoulq 
be ready to protect the gems of landscape 
beauty everywhere, unless sufficient reg. 
son for their removal can be furnished. 

The wholesale clearing of beautify 
patches of timber without even leaving 
trees along fences and roads is fast rob. 
bing the country of much it can ill afford 
to loose.—M. E. Bird, Oregon. 

0 
Helping Farming. 

Dr. W. H. Jordan, Director of the New 
York State Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion at Geneva, said the best way in which 
farmers may be helped is to give them ap 
opportunity to help themselves. ‘There 
is great danger in the present day of ap 
over application of governmental pater- 
nalism,”’ said Dr. Jordan. The govern. 
ment should help, but not in any way that 
would neutralize self development. Ey. 
President Taft was quoted as saying that 
the tendency of today is to go too far in 
paternalism, but that the justification for 
the aid now given to agriculture is that 
agriculture deals with the fundamental 
resources of the nation. The two greatest 
horticultural sociteies in the United States 
are the Western New York Horticultural 
Society and the New York State Fruit 
Growers’ Association. These societies 
have never received state appropriations, 
This principle applicd to Farm Bureay 
work, which is now being widcly agitated, 
Dr. Jordan said led him to believe that a 
Farm Bureau should not be imposed on 
a passive farming community. The farm- 
ers should first be organized to co-operate 
with a bureau ‘and to state their local 
needs and problems. 

On the question of how to keep the boys 
on the farm, Dr. Jordan said that accord- 
ing to the laws of economics boys will take 
the best opportunity regardless of senti- 
ment or education, as a general rule. 
Unless young men see as good an oppor- 
tunity on the farm as elsewhere they will 
take up some other occupation. If a 
young man is good enough for a large op- 
portunity, he should be able to find it in 
the country as well as in the city. It 
should be possible for a young man to 
organize a farm upon a larger Lasis, 
covering a good acreage so that the best 
business methods may be developed and 
a good career offered. 

eye oh 
Supposed Remedy for Striped Cucum- 
ber Bug. 

Mr. Editor:—I am sending a little item 
for your paper I have taken Green's 
Fruit’Grower a long time. 

Here is my remedy :—Try planting three 
Nasturtion seed in each hill of cucumber 
and squash to keep them free from the 
small striped bug that generally destroys 
them. It has never failed me but once in 
40 years.—K. J. W., Danbury, Conn. 

oO 
Miser Carries Gold to Grave. 

Most people plan to have their life long 
savings do as much good as possible to 
humanity when the owner dies. Most 
people take pleasure in being able thus 
to do good after they pass away from 
earth, but we give below a statement 
which indicates that there are men who 
dislike to part with their wordly goods 
even when death comes knocking at their 
door.—C. A. Green. 

A miser named Anglade, who died last 
week, carried part of his fortune with 
him into the grave and hid the balance, 
in order to prevent any one else using the 
money. 

Throughout his life Anglade’s only am- 
bition was to amass money. He virtually 
starved himself in order to save as much 
as possible, and his only fear of death 
was based on the regret that he could not 
take his possessions into the next world. 

He steadily refused to give his relatives 
any information about his possessions, 
and after his death, his wife made 4 
systematic search of the house, with the 
result that $6,250 was found in gold and 
banknotes, secreted in out-of-the-way 
places. 

She believed that this represented all 
his wealth, but when a bank clerk present- 
ed a note for payment of a loan promis 
by the miser, and said that Anglade had 
a document confirming the transactiot, 
the widow decided that her husband must 
have taken the paper to the grave. 

The grave was then opened in the pres 
ence of a magistrate:* Packets of bank- 
notes and bonds with a number of other 
documents, including the one sought for, 
were found under the man’s armpits. 

Opportunity was taken to search 4 
bamboo cane which, according 
Anglade’s dying wish, was buried with 
him. Each section of the cane wi 
found to contain notes and gold wrapped 
in cotton-wool. 
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My Experience at Fruit Growing. 
Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower :—I have 
been thinking of late that a bit of my 
experience in growing an orchard might 
be of interest as well as profit to some 
of your readers, especially to those who 
pave already planted or intend in the near 
future to plant an orchard. When I was 
quite young I took charge of an orchard 
that was planted by my grandfather and 
was at least fifty years old. There were 
forty Canfield apple trees on about one 
and a half acres. The first year that I 
began cultivation the trees were in very 
bad shape, in part owing to the locust pest 
that prevailed the year before. I did 
some pruning, plowed the ground, and 
planted potatoes, with a liberal supply 
of stable manure the trees showed some 
new growth, which was encouraging. The 
ground was constantly tilled, and wanting 
to set a new orchard, I determined to 
place the young trees in the squares 
between the old ones, which were forty feet 
apart each way. The young trees set were 
of the Baldwin, Russett, Greening and 
Northern Spy varieties. 

After the young trees were planted I 
continued tilling the soil, and about that 
time conceived the idea of making a hog- 
pasture of the field. I enclosed it and put 
in quite a number of pigs. At first I feared 
the hogs would destroy the young trees 
put it proved otherwise, for not one of the 
young trees were barked or damaged in 
any way by them. Meanwhile the old 
trees grew so rapidly that they almost 
covered the entire ground. After putting 
in thc 7-4 stock we ceased the plowing 
and tillage. The hogs pulverized and 
fertilized the ground, both at the same 
time, and when the pigs failed to work, all 
the ground we occasionally made holes 
with a crow-bar and put in the holes some 
shelled corn and soon the whole field was 
in a good state of cultivation. 

After the pigs took charge there seemed 
to be very little trouble on account of 
borers. Occasionally we used the knife. 
The large trees grew so luxurantly that 
the young trees were obliged to spend all 
their energy in.a vertical direction, and 
soon reached from 40 to 50 feet in height. 

From the old Canfield trees we gathcred 
for many years enormous crops, averaging 
sometimes fifty bushels to a tree. On one 
occasion the crop of one cf these trees 
measured 85 bushels after tre hogs had 
eaten all that fell to the ground until the 
first of September. One year we sold 
1,200 bushels for cider purposes to one 
man, receiving 50 cents per bushel, amount 
ing to $600 in cash. These apples were 
superior for cider making, and the pur- 
chaser made what is called champ<ne 
cider of them, which sold at that time tor 
a good price. This old orchard, which is 
now over one hundred years of age, has 
been the wonder and admiration of all my 
friends and everyone who has visited the 
place. Mr. Frederick Seeler, a wholesale 
milk dealex of Newark, who has a aumber 
of milk farms in the state of New York and 
who has traveled extensively in this and 
near by states, declares that in all his 
journeyings he has never seen the equal 
of these grand old trees. : 

About two years ago the land on which 
this orchard stands was appropriated 
for real estate development and when the 
circular roadway was being built, it be- 
came necessary to remove at once a num- 
ber of these old trees. Some of them were 
three feet in diameter at the trunk and 
were found to be entirely sound at the 
butt. It is very difficult to gather the 
fruit from the young trees that were 
planted between the old ones on account 
of their extreme height. 

We are of the opinion that any one who 
proposes to grow apples for marketing 
can do nothing so wisely and well as to 






following reasons: First. Complete and 
harmless tillage of the ground; Second. 
Destruction or consumption of all pre- 
mature and wormy fruit; Third. Fertil- 
ization of the soil; Fourth. All of these 
and the amount of pork grown will help 
not only to produce clean sound fruit, but 
add also to the amount of solid cash 
Tenumeration derived from the enterprise. 

The number of hogs placed in the pas- 
ture varied from.ten to twenty head 
yearly. One year seventeen hogs were 
fed in the pasture until September Ist, ; 
then corn fed until winter and sold; 
Weighing from 300 to 575 pounds each. 


the -work can be done. 
noi:t to a good demand for potatoes this | 
f. i’, and the fellow who gets into the busi- 
ne~3 and grows potatoes on scientific lines 
w:!! reap a good profit. 


follows: 


doctors he went to John Hopkin’s Univer- 
sity at Baltimore, Md. There he was put 
in the hands of various experts. 
one expert found that bacteria had formed 
a colony just above the nose, and that the 
bacteria exuded.a poison which prevyaded 
the entire system and caused the harden- 
ing of joints and other disorders. 
operation was preformed giving great 
relief. 
very conservative, will not affirm 
tively to the correctness of the 

diagnosis, but this adds to the este2m vre | 
have for John Hopkins. 


afflicted and was in such pain she was kept 
under opiates continually. Her joints were 
make a hog pasture of the orchard for the disturbed. 
to poison similar to the dbove. A danger- 
ous operation was preformed by cutting 
into the brain through the roof. of her 
mouth. 


time, no cure for him. 
dentist. The sick man did not complain | 
of his teeth, all seemed good with no pain. 

The dentist examined the teeth and Jel 
cided to pull one. This tooth was diseased | 


every year there would be no trouble in 
convincing all growers of the necessity 
of spraying, however, as we have an 
occasional season when blight is not pre- 
valent, the same increase in yield is not 
always produced. Growers who made 
their tests in a season when the blight did 
not appear naturally did not see much 
valuable effect from spraying, with the 
result that they immediately inform all 
inquirers that there is no gain to be made 
by spraying. It is significant to note how- 
ever, that the big yields reported from 
time to time are produced by growers who 
spray year in and year out, and spray to 
prevent blight rather than to stop it. In 
the light of the reports of the New York 
State Experiment Station, Vermont Ex- 
periment Station, and many other Experi- 
ment Stations over the country, it seems 
-almost impossible to conceive of a pro- 
gressive grower not availing himself of the 
advantages to be gained by spraying. The | 
writer has just read an article which states 
‘the failure to spray potatoes cost the 
growers of the Hastings Florida Section, 
$400,000.00 this spring. Blight was pre- 
valent and the yield was cut down at least 
50 per cent. While growers in that section 
have a striking example in the increased 
yield secured by the more progressive 
growers from spraying and by the agents 
of The Departmeat of Agriculture, the 
strongest argument that will be presented 
to them next year in favor of spraying will 
come from the bankers of that section, it 
is said, who before advancing any money 
to the farmers will pertinently inquire 
whether they intend to spray or not. 
Money will come to the man who shows 
the bank cashier and directors he is doing 
everything in his power to insure a good 
erop.”’ When it becomes necessary for 
such institutions as a bank to interest 
themselves in the question of whether or 
not their customers are spraying or apply- 





ing scientific methods in their farm work, 
it would seem to be time for the grower 
himself to be up and doing. The blight 
can be easily controlled by thorough 
spraying with’ a 4-4-50 solution of Bor- 
deaux Mixture and with the addition of | 
Arsenate of Lead the potato beetle or bug! 
can also be controlled. To get the best 
results however, it is necessary to use a 
high pressure sprayer that will vaporize 
the liquid thoroughly, as the leaves of the 
plant must be thoroughly covered .with 
the solution in order to prevent the blight. 
Don’t make the mistake of using a small 
machine that has not the capacity or power 
to generate a good pressure. Get a good 
hand machine or horse power machine that 
will spray four rows at a time-and you will 
be surprised to see how easily and cuickly 
All indications 








take these papers.’’ Well, I did not agree 
with him, rt ought they could afford to 
take the papers, and I said, ‘‘How many 
of these farmers buy tobacco at your 
store?” ‘Nearly all cf them.’”’ Then I 
said, ‘‘How much do they buy a week?” 
“TI don’t know, but I guess.I could find 
out;’’ -he went to his books and a‘ter a few 
minutes he said, ‘“They use from fifty to 
seventy-five cents worth of tobacco a 
week.’ It did not take me long to figure 
out, there are fifty-two weeks in a year up 
there in central Wisconsin, but suppose 
it was sixty cents, a week, there’s thirty- 
five or forty dollars a year for tobacco and 
yet they do not have money enough to buy 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, Munsey’s or 
McClure’s, or any of those things that 
would make farm home life pleasant and 
profitable. — Wisconsin Farmers’ Insti- 
tutes. 


Look to the Supply of Reading 
Material. 


Another thing we sometimes see when 
we tie up to a hitching post and have oc- 
casion to go into thé house, is the meagre 
supply of reading matter that we see in 
some of our farm homes. I was up in 
northern Wisconsin one day; I went into 
the postoffice and said to the postmaster, 
“How many farmers get mail at your. 
town?”’ He said, ‘‘Why, there are seventy 
farmers get mail here.’”’? I said, ‘“How 
many of them get the ‘‘Youth’s Compan- 
ion’?”’ ‘Why, there are no farmers get the 
‘Youth’s Companion.’ The blacksmith’s 
boy gets it.’”? I said, ‘“How many of the 
farmers’ wives get Green’s Fruit Grower? 
“There don’t any of them.” I asked him, 
“Why don’t they take these papers?” 
“Why, they are poor, they cannot afford to 








And Will Save You $9 $ 
a nn 
Get Your Copy FREE for a Postal to 
My book takes a Split Hickory Buggy apart— 
shows you every detail by actual photographs 
and accurate descriptions. It illustrates over 140 differ- 
ent styles of made-to- - 
order Auto Seat 
Buggies, Runabouts, 
Surreys, Carts, Car- 
riages, Spring 
Wagons, also full 
and complete line of 
Harness — and 
quotes prices that 
Save you $25 to $40, 
or no sale. Don’t 
you want acopy 
of my Book? 


Split Hickory La 
Vehicles 


are sold direct from my own factory on 30 
days free road test and 2 years guarantee, » 
Over 167,000 Split Hicl:ory Vehicles sold on #¢ 
that plan. The facts are told in my own 

big book. It posts you on how Split ~&* 
Hickory Busgies are made—how # 


Bre is saved 57 selling direct A\\A ie i 4 
rom factory; what the latest styles a fe 7; ton Vn 
are—how you can get your own option Wed ‘i —l a S is SS 
Send a postal now, to H.C. Phelps, Pres. y Y ‘ oy 
THE OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. CO\ LY e, 


as tocolor, finish, upholstery,etc. It { 
Station 26 Columbus, Ohio Steet 

























































is illustrated throughout in colors. 
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_ When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Remarkable Restoration. 


A man from Rochester, N. Y. reports as 
His joints stiffened and _ his 
health failed. After consulting many 


At last 


An 


John Hopkin’s Institute, being 


tra 
above 





A girl of 14 years of age was similarly 


Her condition was attributed 


She recovered. 
The John Hopkin’s Institute is a mar- 





velous resort for health seekers. } 


I heard of a man who was sick for a long | 
His brother was a 


ut the root and was the cause of the man’s | 


sickness, poisoning the entire system. 


Nore BY T. West:—Surgeons are 


ne of them turning the scales at the doing wonderful things now days, and the 


latter high figure. 


The wash used many times on the trees 


medical fraternity seem to be making an | 
advance. I am surprised, however, at the 


of this orchard (the last of May being limit there is to the knowledge which the 


the best time to apply it) is made as fol- 

OWS: 

Take 4 quarts of lime, 3 pounds con- 
centrated lye, 1 barrel good tobacco, 2 
quarts soot, 3 pounds sulphur. Thoro- 
ughly dissolve each separately and then 


doctors have of the human body. 
exact service performed by some of the 


The 


‘glands’’ is not determined, for instance 


the Pitintary, in the base of the brain, and 
the Thyroid, in the throat. 
that the absence of the latter begets a 


It is known 


mix together with 50 gallons of water— mental inbecility, and its removal changes | 


D.C. Baldwin, N. J 
—_——_-0-—-—"" 
l 
Does It Pay to Spray for Blight? 
Teference to the value of spraying potatoes 


for blight has caused this question to be 
asked many times. If blight appeared 


know very little about that gland.”’ 


the disposition, sometimes making a liar | 
and a thief of one who has always therefore | 


ed an honest life. 
I asked a leading physician here—He is | 


The difference of opinion existing with the president of the State Medical So- | 
ciety—What purpose the Pitintary gland | 
served, and he answered, ‘‘We doctors | 








Write TODAY for 


FREE BOOKLETS 
(1) “ Why Silage Pays ”-—worth 
many dollars to every farmer 
with stock to feed. 
(2) New illustrated 1913 Catalog. 
(3) “What Users Say’’—tters 
from scores of Blizzard users 
giving actual experience in 
their use of this cutter. 


Get the original Ensilage Cutter 
Forty years on the market. The unequaled 


BLIZZARD 


ansilage Cutter 


eats up ensilage, dry or green. Elevates to any 
height. Small power engine runsit. Easy to set up and 
run. Works steadily. Scldom needs repairs. Knives 

adjustable. Self-feeding table. Simplest and safest in oper- 
ation. Mounted or unmounted. Tested under 50% over-speed. 
Thoroughly guaranteed. Write today for catalog and books.{ 


Nem” __ THE JOS. DICK MFG. CO. 


1474 Tuscarawas St., CANTON, OHIO 






























Merry War Powdered Lye and 
Water Make The Best Mixture 


h Thousands of orchardists and vegetable growers have learned by 
li, experience that the surest way to make spraying pay the biggest 
\\) returns is by making a spray mixture of MERRY WAR POWDERED 
j LYE in the proportion of one 10 cent can to 15 gallons of water. If water 
' is very hard use a lit‘le less than 15 gallons to each can. This makes 50 
gallons cost only 3344; the same amount of Bordeaux Mixture when 
arsenzte of lead is used costs from 5 prevailing its ii 


is 40 to 66 cents at prices of its ingredients. 
Better Than 


Bordeaux Mixture 


i: 

] i 
E. MERRY WAR POWDERED LYE makes a better spray mixture than Bordeaux 
Mixture, Paris Green or any other combination of chemicals b it does not burn 
and eee foliage injure buds or russet fruit. But it is quick death to all destructive fungus wths such as 
bitter-rot, blotch, scab, San J 











etc., and also effectively destroys the coddling moth, lose Scale and all other 
insects that area menace tocrop profits. To destroy Borers use one can to 10 or 12 gallons of water. The 
drippings act as 


fertilizer, 
Read This Man’s Letter forsome time. Have 


it fine forsprayingorchard. I think it will do just what it is recommended todo.” W.T.TA vig, 
Don’ t letany one ey, a+r that any other lye will make as good a = as 
MERRY WAR POWDERED LYE, Thereareno subs’ so besure that you order 
rameand insist that your dealer ~~ the genuine MERRY WAR, Cut out and save 
these directions: 1 can MERRY WAR POWDERED LYE to 15 galions of water. 


SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


MERRY WAR POWDERED LYE comes in 10ccans, It is convenient to buy 
in full case lots of 4 doz. cans for $4.80, at Grocers, Druggists and Feed Deal<~s. 
If yours can’t supply you, write us, giving your dealers: 

ih names, we wi!isee that you aresupplied,andsenda 
valuable bool:let free. Order direct from us in 
case dozen cans $4.80, if your 
dealers’ won't supply you. 


ri WE. Myers Lye Co. Dept. 1188 St. Louls, Mo. 
‘ Demand MERRY WAR 
. POWDERED LYE 


the soil and Increasing the pe. 
“*T have been using MERRY WAR POWDERED LYE 
twocases this spring and find 









‘ops Spraye 
with Merry Warf 
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Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Lizzie Livingston. 
“Grandpa, may I go to the attic, 
And bring down your sword and gun? 
You know you said, Grandpa, © 
*Tis the anniversary of Bull Run. 


“Tell me, Grandpa, all about it; 
How you marched away to ¥ ar. 
Was it while you were marching 
That you saw the falling star?” 
“Yes, my darling, I will tell you. 
Then your mother was just three; 
Such a pretty blue-eyed baby, 

I think I yet can see. 

“And your grandma, broken-hearted 
Said I couldn’t go away; 

But one day the bugle called me, 
Then I knew I could not stay. 
“Then one day there was a battle, 
One all history will tell 

‘i Len how many, O how many, 

Of our noble comrades fell. 


“Tt was by a stream of water 
That, my little one, I stocd, 
And to my surprise, my darling, 
All the water turned to blood. 


“Do you see my arm all tatters? 
And this shoulder all undone? 
Well, my dear, always remember, 
That it camc from old Bull Run. ’ 
——o 
The Way: of Some Men. 
Written for Green’s. Fruit Grower by 
Frank I. Hanson, Mass. 

Among the short-sighted, indifferent 
type of farn.ers there is frequently found 
a man who seldom thinks of the house- 
hold and the hard-working wife at the 
head of it. Her welfare is about the last 
thought that will come to hisnind. ‘The 
rush and worry of outdoor work and the 
general struggle to meet coming expenses 
is more than likely to make him forget 
that the wife is the most valuable asset 
that the farm can ever own. A little light 
thrown on existing conditions will show 
the se-iousness of these faults and also 
how easily they may be corrected. 

Many farmhouses are not in the good 
shape they might be at very little ex- 
pense. Every woman naturally takes 
pride in a pretty, comfortable home, but 
too often the necessary conveniences are 
lacking. Perhaps there is not even a meat 
chopper or similar labor saving articles, 
and a deaf ear is turned toward any sug- 
gestion of cash being spent for them. 
However, if a new fai‘ming tool is wanted 
it is purchased without amurn ur. Every 
modern conveninec is installed in the 
barns and stables, and the owner will talk 
proudly of them to vistors. This state of 
affairs wherever found is_ thoroughly 
wrong. The wife is entitled to her full 
share of the good things this progressive 
age brings within the reach of even those 
of li_ ited means. 

Ever note what a difference a few years 
of married life will make in such a man? 
Before the wedding day nothing was 
hardly good enough for the girl of his 
choice. He would lay awake nights trying 
to think of new favors and kindnesses to 
please her. There were many boxes of 
eandy, many little pleasant drives and 
outings, and a steady flow of pleasant 
words. How tenderly she would be as- 
sisted in and out of the cariiage! But 
after a surprisingly short honeymoon how 
quickly all this melted away. There are 
no sweet words, and little gifts are én- 
tirely forgotten. Quite likely she is left 
to climb in and out of the carriage (pro- 
viding she is ever taken along) the best 
way she can. 

There is absolutely no excuse for sweet- 
heart days ending so abruptly or ever 
ending for that n-atter. Kind words do 
not cost anything and cherry siriles cost 
less. They mean good health, happiness, 
real life. On the other hand fault-finding 
and grouching will mean but a miserable 
existance. Every woman of advancing 
years needs and appreciates little atten- 
tions more than ever because invariably 
her cares increase and she js usually less 
able to withstand them. So it is the duty 
of every husband to be just as considerate 
as in earlier years. 

Perhaps the wife is one of the unfortu- 
nates who never the privilege of 
handling a dollar. Quite often her home 
is one of the most prosperous farms where 
there is a steady income. All the money 
that passes through her hands comes from 
small sales of eggs, milk or other farm 
produce to neighbors. Any man who 
allows this to continue makes the most 





serious error of his life. Nothing strength- 
ens a woman’s courage and ambition more 
than the knowledge that she is an equal 
partrer and that her husband has full 
confidence in her ability from a business 
standpoint. There are few wives who do 
not in many ways earn the lion’s share of 
the income, and it is their rightful privil- 
ege to help handle it. 

This same sort of a husband usually 
forr-cts that his wife has her sick days, 
particularly if she bears her ills in silence. 
He is not aware that some days every turn 
of the clothes wringer or stroke of the 
broom means real pain. He may even 
forget to bring in the supply of water and 
fuel. Anyway, he is not so careful of her 
strength as he should be. The wife’s 
energy should be used sparingly, for if it 
be overworked some day it may disappear 
forever. It is no disgrace for any man to 
perform little tasks around the house, 
when time will permit. Often an unex- 
pected hour’s work will be like a real 
blessing from heaven to the tired wife. 
By all means there should be extra help 
furnished during the rush seasons when 
extra help is employed for the farm work. 

On the farms where the above condi- 
tions are found the men are not so bad as 
some may think. They are usually kind- 
hearted and generous, ever ready to help 
in a substantial way any neighbor in 
trouble. They are usually regarded as 
the most respected citizens, and would 
be highly indignant should anyone in- 
sinuate that their wives were in any way 
being neglected. It is simply the result 
of indifference that grows day by day so 
gradual that they are wholly unconscious 
of the real truth. Most any man can pon- 
der to good advantage and ask himself if 
his wife is getting the best out of life that 
is really possible. 





—_— 
Story of a Woman and Carrot. 


Once upon a time a very self-centered, 
cold-hearted, wicked old wor an died and 
went straight to the place, call it what you 
will, to which such people go. Now, in 
the midst of her suffering, this woman 
looked up and seeing an angel in Heaven, 
(I don’t personally understand how the 
architecture of the place to which such 
people go would make that possible, but 
I am simply relating an old, old, story as 
it was told to me), cried out to him and 
begged him to get her out somehow. 
Evidently the angel had a tender heart, 
for he told her he would see what he could 
do. Then he asked her if she had ever done 
any kind act, says Ruth Cameron in 
Democrat and Chronicle. This was a 
poser for the self-centered old woman, 
but after racking her memory for a long 
time, she remembered triumphantly that 
she had once given away a carrot to some 
poor starving creature. 

As this the angel disappeared and came 
back a few minutes later with a huge car- 
rot which he let down to the woman. 
‘“‘Take hold of it,”’ he said to her, “and I 
will lift you out byit.’’ The woman did so, 
and the carrot did not break, but by this 
time a crowd of other miserable creatures 
had gathered about her, and as they saw 
her being lifted up toward Heaven, they 
frantically seized hold of her skirts, hop- 
ing to be lifted up too. And they were. 
Up towards Heaven went the carrot, and 
the selfish old woman with a long train of 
miserable creatures clinging to her skirt 
and toeach other, And the carrot did not 
break. But the old woman looked down 
and seeing all the peopic v7ho were clinging 
to her became frightened. ‘Let go’’ she 
cried, ‘‘it’s mine.”’ And as she sroke lo! 
the carrot broke and she and al! the rest 
tumbled back again into darkness and the 
angel disappeared. 





pple 
To Renovate Painted Floors. 


This may be done by the housekeeper 
herself by the use of a ready-mixed paint, 
to be procured at any paint shop. First 
clean the floor and allow to dry thoroughly 
then apply a coat of flat color paint and 
allow to dry for at least forty-eight hours. 
If necessary to cover thoroughly the floor, 
apply a second coat of. the flat paint. 
Before the second coat is applied make 
sure that the first one is perfectly dry 
or it will cleave from the boards. 

When the paint is dry and the floor well 
covered, apply with a varnish brush any of 
the desired colors. They are found in oak, 
mahogany, cherry and other colors. One 


or two coats of the varnish may be applied 
to the floor as desired. This floor finish 
requires the same care that any varnished 
floor requires and is considered to be the 
best for old painted floors. A coat of the 
same varnish applied every six months or 


year, according to the wear of the floor 
will keep them in fine cdndition. 


wear comes on the floor.—Woman’s World 
—-— 
To Eradicate Stains. 





The table which follows should be kept 


for reference: 
Acid—Use ammonia or chloroform. 


Blood—Soak when fresh in cold water. 
Chocolate—Soak in kerosene and wash 


in cold water. 


Coffee—Treat with boiling water when 


fresh. 


Fruit—Soak fresh stains in milk or use 


oxalic acid. 


Grass—Rub the spots with molasses and 


wash. 


Grease—Rub French chalk or Fuller’s 


earth on the spots. 

Ink—Use salt and lemon juice. 

Iron rust—Use lemon and salt or hot 
solution of oxalic acid. 

Mildew—Use lemon and salt or Javelle 
water. 

Mud—Soak in kerosene. 

Paint—Use turpentine or benzine. __ 

Perspiration—Nothing but boiling will 
remove. } 

Scorch—Wet and expose to sunshine. 

Tar—Soak in warm milk and salt. 

Tea—Use boiling water. ° F 

Wine—Put dry salt on fresh stains, 
warm milk on old ones. 

Mildew is obstinate and difficult to re- 
move. 
do not remove it nothing will. 
qa 
Rhubarb Dishes. 


Steamed rhubarb is tasty. After peel- 
ing the rhubarb, cut it in small pieces and 
put into a double boiler, with half as much 
sugar as there is fruit; cook until the rhu- 
barb is very soft. Then turn out into a 
dish. Serve cold. 

Rhubarb cut into small pieces and put in 
a casserole, with generous layers of sugar, 
is excellent baked, covered in the oven. 

Rhubarb tapioca-is a very good desert. 
Soak a cupful of tapioca in a quart of 
water for four hours. Butter’a casserole, 
or pudding dish, and cover the bottom 
with a layer of peeled rhubarb cut in small 
pieces. Grate a little orange peel over it 
and sprinkle generously with sugar. Turn 
over this half of the soaked tapicoa and 
dot with butter. Put in another layer of 
rhubarb, sugar and the remainder of the 
the tapioca. Bake for an hour in a moder- 
ate oven and serve warm with sweetened 
cream. 

A rhubarb betty, made quite the same 
as the well known brown betty, save that 
rhubarb is substituted for the apples, is a 
tasty dish. It is served with a hot sauce 
made of the juice of the cooked rhubarb 
sweetened and thickened with cornstarch. 

A conserve of rhubarb calls for two 
pounds of sugar to every two pounds of 
the fruit, peeled and cut in small pieces, 
the juice and rind of a lemon, a cupful of 
seeded raisins, half a pound of chopped 
almonds and half a pound of chopped figs. 
This should cook slowly till it is thick like 
marmalade. 

To make rhubarb jam allow a pound of 
sugar and the rind of half a lemon to every 
pound of fruit. Boil slowly and stir oc- 
casionally, skimming well. Cook until it 
is as thick as one likes to have it. 

For a rhubarb marmalade allow a pound 
and a half of sugar and the rind of a lemon 
to two pounds of the peeled rhubarb cut 
in pieces. Let the mixture stand for 
twenty-four hours. Then pour off the 

juice and boil it for three-quarters of an 
hour. Add the fruit and boil fer ten 
minutes. Put in jars and seal when cold. 
: a 
Household Suggestions. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Adelinde Klose, Missouri. 

Cure for Toothache.—Heat two table- 
spoonsful of vinegar. Dip a little absorb- 
ent cotton in the hot vinegar and apply 
it to the gum at the root of the aching 
tooth. You will find relief; no matter 
what causes the toothache. 

Releasing Ice Cream or Jelly from 
Molds.—If your jelly or ices stick tothe 
mold, fold a hot cloth around them for a 
few seconds and they will leave the n.old 
without trouble. 

Rust Stains on White Goods:—Lemon 
juice and salt will remove rust stains from 
linen or muslin without affecting the 
white goods. Let the sun shine on the 
goods after the spots have been moistened; 
sometimes two or three applications are 
necessary. 

For Grass Stains saturate the goods with 
alcohol, a little at the time, then wash in 
clear water. 

Empty vaseline bottles or cold cream 
jars should be cleaned with hot water and 
kept. They will be found very useful to 
keep small quantities of garden seeds, 
spices or tablets. 








Rugs 
should be put in all places where the worst 


If lemon and salt or Javelle water 


Said of Women. 

The woman in us still prosecutes a deceit 
like that begun in the garden; and our 
understandings are wedded to an Eve as 
fatal as the mother of their miseries — 
Joseph Glanvill. 





Nor shall the poor beauty, which the 
mother has retained by dint of being, no 
. = be lovely as the ruin.—Leigh 

unt. 





It is rare that, after having given the 
key of her heart, a woman does not change 
the lock the day after.—Charles Augustin 
Saint-Beuve. 





Women complain of the lack of virtue 
in men, and do not esteem those who are 
too strictly virtuous.—Pierre Jacques 
Blondel. 





A woman’s counsel brought us first to 
woe.—John Dryden. 





No woman is too silly not to have 
genius for spite.—Anonymous. 





Divert your mistress, rather than sigh 
for her.—Sir Richard Steele. 





Discretion is more necessary to women 
than eloquence. because they have less 
trouble to speak well than to speak little. 
—Father Du Bose. 


AGENTS 


Wi Give a $1.50 4-qt. Aluminum Ket- 
tle free with every sale to intro- 
duce new goods. Every woman 
wants aluminum. Big money, 
Sells like wildfire. Sworn proof 
of $7.70 profit in 3 hours. Write 
a quick for agency and free samples 
q7 to workers. 


THOMAS ALUMINUM Co. 
6770 Home St. Dayton, Ohio 


$61.50 WEEKLY ™™mo0ycina 


A GASLIGHT BURNER 
OR KEROSEN MPs. 
no pS ay i At ‘or 
Fast seller, no risk, 300 per cent. profit, 
rience not ne » SAMPLES FREE, 
Beware of imitations. No branch offices. Address 
LUTHER MFG. OO. Dpt. 741 a 

















Placed anywhere at- 
tracts and kills all 
flies. Neat, clean. or- 
2 namental, convenient, 
oom cheap. Lasts all sea- 
=» Yy mm son. Made of metal, 
Rey. Sy can’t spill or tip © or; 
YAS will not soil or injure 
A aT anything, Guarantedd 
Satie | cfiective. Sold by 
g i dealers, or 6 sent by 
express prepaid for $1. 
HAROLD SOMERS 
150 DeKalb Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















The Association of Amer- 
ican Advertisers has ex- 
amimed and certified to 

Bere the circulation of this pub- 
lication, The figures of circulation 
contained in thé Association’s re- 
port only are guaranteed. 


Association of American Advertisers 
No, 2191 Whitehall Bldg. N. Y. City 
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PARKER'S 
HAIR BALSAM 
and beautifies the hair. 
re growth. 
Prevents nat failings 
r . 
y 50c. sud ooo at ene 


a 1 
Never Fails 
to 
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FREE THE EZY-HEM SKIRT GAUGE 


Indispensable to the Well Dressed Woman 





HANDIEST help 
ever invent 
for home dressmak- 
ing, as it assures ab- 
solute accuracy and 
style in the correct 
“hang’’ of the skirt. 
It can be adjusted 
to any height ond 
easily used by pro- 
fessional or begin- 
ner. Heretofore all 
skirt gauges were 
only skirt markers, 
but the EZY-HE) 
to 
H the 
Wright length and pin 
it up all ready to 
hem, thus reducing the work of measuring, marking 
and turning toa minimum. It prevents expensive 
mistakes, saves time, work, worry and more than its 
cost on the first skirt made. It is made of nicely 
olished, nickle plated steel and will last a lifetime. 
tis also an excellent chalk marker. 


DIRECTIONS — Set gauge on the floor so that the 
| skirt will fall over the long wire, making it come 
under or inside of the skirt. Fold the goods under, 
so that the long wire yill come insice the fold, a8 
shown in illustration No. 1 and pin the hem in p!ace. 
| Slide the gauge along and repeat. The E;y-tlem 
| can easily be used as a chalk marker also. Place the 
gauge with the long wire finger outside and against 
the goods, and simply draw chalk along the wire 
lengthwise, using the wire as guide or rule. 
HOW TO GET IT FREE 

Send one year’s subscription — new, renewal of 
extension —and this splendid gauge — easily worth 
5%ce—is yours without cost. Send subscription noW 
before you forget it— only 50e —and while we ca® 
furnish the gauges. Address: 


GREEN’S PRUIT GROWER, 


































Rochester, N. Y: 
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Patterns for Women Who Sew. 


6145—Boy’s Play Suit. Cut in sizes 2, 4 and 6 
years, Age 4 requires 134 yards of 36 inch ma- 
terial. Price 10 cents. 

6088—Boy’s Blouse Suit. 5 sizes—4 to 12 years. 
Age S requires 334 yards 36 inch material. Price 

ecnts, 

6195—Ladies’ Apron and Separate Sleeves. 3 sizes 
—34, 38 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 38 re- 
quires 5 yards of 27 inch maierial or 434 yards of 
36 inch material. Price 10 cents. 

6131—Ladies’ Dress. 5 sizes—34 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 5 yards 36 inch material 
or 3° 3 vards of 44 inch goods. Price 10 cen.s. 

6173—\isses’ and Small Women’s Balkan Waist or 
Middy. Cut in sizes 14, 16 and 18 years. Size 
15 years requires 3 yards of 36 inch ma‘crial, 34 
yard of 27 inch contrasting goods. Price 10 cenis. 
Order patterns by number and give size in 

Inches. Address Green’s Fruit Grower Co., 

Rochester, N. Y. 





o——- .. 
Its Effect. 

There is nothing which so betrays and 
emphasizes the evil effect upon the spirit- 
ual-nuture of men of the-long subjection 
of women to masculine control as the 
findin, zs of church councils and court 
decisions, in which men alone participate, 
a these are related to fax ily life. The 
Monstrous assumption that men can know 

etter than women what women want, or 
ough: to want, or really need, in that 
Marriage relation which means to hur an 

eings of the mother-sex a tax-upon the 
Whole nature such as men cannot experi- 
fuce, would be impossible to decent and 
intelligent men were it not for the extreme 
gotism engendered in all human beings 
ge the possession of unjust power over 
ers, 


One Woman’s Success in Farming 
Business. 

Here is the story of a woman who gained 
$25,000 in profits from the soil in six years 
from an investment of $5,000. 

Early in 1905, Mrs. Ida FE, Mathis 
bought, and took charge of 740 acres of red 
clay land in Calhoun County, Alabama. 
The farm cost $8.50 an acre, half cash and 
the balance on time at 8 per cent. The 
land, the house, and the fences had suf- 
fered from the “absentee landlord”’ policy 
of their former owners. Mrs. Mathis 
spent $1,200in repairs. She planted 10,000 
fruit trees on part of the cleared land, at 
a cost of $600; and rented the rest of the 
tillable part of the farm for one-third or 


one-fourth of the crops instead of for cash, 


as had been the former owncr’s method. 
The percentage plan stimulated the renter 
to such effort that \:s. Mathis’s share 
rose at once to $1,2C0 a yosr instead of 
$200, which the owneis had formerly 
realized. For the first two years the 
renters used the land between the young 
trees of the orchard, paying enough rent 
for it to cover the additional expense of 
hoeing. The fourth yeer (1998) the first 
crop from 2,500 peach trees brought a 
clear profit of $1,300, despite losses caused 
by rain. 

In 1908, Mrs. Mathis sold on2-third of 
the farm—mostly timber land— for $20 
an acre. She brought part o- the rest of 
the farm into cultivation znd succeeded 
in keeping her rent returns up to $1,200 a 
year. In the spring of 1911, she sold the 
remaining two-thirds at $40 an acre. 

From rent, crops, and sale of the land, 
Mrs. Mathis received altogether consider- 
ably more than $30,000. Her original 
investment was less than $5,000 and her 
total investment was about $8,000. Her 
net profit was about $25,000, or, distri- 
buted over the six years, about $4,000 a 
year.—The ‘‘World’s Work.” 

Oo—---—- 
Household Hints. 


When sweeping do not open the window 
on the side of the house where the wind is 
blowing—better to sweep with closed win- 
dows, using a slightly dampened broom. 
Let the dust settle, then take it up with 
a cloth or dustless duster. 








Try using an ordinary long-handed dish 
mop for dusting upper book shelves, 
picture frames aid such surfaces as require 
alongreach. It goes well into the curves 
and corners, and should be thoroughly 
washed after each dusting. 





If candles are given to light the children 
to bed instead of lamps, be sure the cancle 
fits firmly in its holder. Small lanteins 
are safe and convenient for children’s 
bedtime use when only enough light is 
needed to undress, or for going around the 
house after dark. 





Oo---- 
Tactful. 

Dobson had just bought a new type- 
writing machine. 

“‘Now, what color ribbon do you want 
for this‘machine?”’ asked the salesman. 

“Qh, black, by all means’’ said Dobson. 
‘You see,-my typewriter is a widow.’’— 
Judge. 





Oo-—-> 
Caterpillar is Injuring Trees. 

Reports of severe and extended injury 
to trees on Long Island by the forest tent 
caterpillar have been received by E. Y 
Felt, state entomologist, who says it is 
probable that the pest is also very abund- 
ant in other localities of the state. 

“It is best controlled,’ said Mr. Felt 
today, “by spraying with a poison such 
as arsenate of lead, used at the rate of two 
pounds to fifty gallons of water. It will 
pay to spray the more valued woodland 
and park trees wherever these pests are 
numerous,”’ 

——_-CO—_—"-—= 
Sum Resipeas. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Unkel Dudley. 

Individual Cake——Take 100 parts ech 
ov onesty, industry an good wil, mix with 
sufficient milk ov human kindness tu 
mak er soft batter, cook over love’s fires 
tildun. This shud allus be kept on hand 
fur it wil proveer blesin tu the owner az 
wel az uthers. 

Naburhood Pudin —Take one bushel ech 
ov kindness, cheerfulnes an pashens, mix 
with sirup ov luy til yu hev a thick batter. 
Put in several thousan pleasant wurds an 
smiles fur spice. 
cake. This shud allus be kept on hand, az 
it tends to promote unity an good wil in er 
naburhood. 













Cook same az individual |. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 
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A Knockout. 

Wife (complainingly)—‘‘You’re not lik= 
Mr. Knagg. Mey Site been married twenty 
years, om Mrs. Knagg says her husband 
1s so tender.”’ 

Hushband—‘“‘Tender! Well, he ought *» 
be, after being in hot water that lon;,”’ 
—Zion’s Herald. 


The Fruit Canning Industry. 

This is a wonderful industry. It is 
something that has been developed in the 
last few years. It is not long ago that all 
of the fruit canning was done by the 
housewife, there being none prepared 
commercially. 

The canning of fruit has furnished an 
outlet for a vast amount of small and large 
fruits. The canning industry and the 
evaporating houses may be said to furnish 
a market for nearly, if not quite, onc-half 
of all the fruits produced in this country. 

We can see how desirable it is to have 
canned fruit so that those on shipboard 
thousands of miles from any harbor, or 
men traveling in the remote jungles of 
South America or Africa, or in the polar 
regions, may regale themselves with 
strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, 
cherries, grape juice, apples, peaches and 
pears, still having nearly the fragrance 
they possessed when plucked by the 
finzers of boys and girls in New York or 
cther fruit growing states. 

While the largest amount of fruit can- 
aing is done by the big canning establish- 
ments which sell their output by the car- 
load, much: canning is done by, small 
canneries scattered all over the country 
whorever fruits are grown. I wish to 
oifer a word of caution in regard to the 
establishment ot small fruit canneries of 
this class. Many of them have bcen es- 
ta lished by some oily tongued man who 
is sent out by the n <nufacturers of can- 
ning machinery to influence farmers and 
fruit growers of villages to establish a 
cannery. Itis not alvvays made plain that 
this oily man is a promoter and that his 
main business is to make a sale of canning 
machinery. Usually after he has formed 
a stock company and the cannery is estab- 
lished the oily man departs for fresh 
pastures, leaving the management entirely 
with inexpericnced men who often make 
a failure 7f the enterprise. 

I know of an instance of a canning house 
established, in the manner above ciitcd, 
near Rochester, N. Y., in a small village. 
The people of that community bought the 
stock of the canning house, but so far as I 
know never reccived any dividends from 
the stock. If this canning house has not 
been abandoned, it certainly has never 
proved a profitable investment. 

The vast amount of fruit is canned by 
the housewife for her own family. There 
are many skillful men and women who 
have started a small canning business in 
their dwellings anc’ have made consider- 





able money thereby, not only using up 
their own surplus fruit but buying fruit 
of neighboring fruit growers for canning. 
The product of these home canneries is 
usually of a higher grade and more to be 
desired than that from large factories. 
Often the home cannery puts up its fruit 
in glass jars. Such fruit in glass jars sells 
for higher prices than that put up in tin 
cans by the larger canning houses. 

In order to instruct the housewife in 
canning fruit for the family and in order 
to enlighten the home canner who puts up 
fruit for market, our C. A. Green has pre- 
pared a booklet on the canning of fruit, 
which is now ready for the press and will 
be issued without delay. The price of 
this booklet po:tpaid is 25 cents. It will 
be mailed free to ail who send us subscrip- 
tions for Green’s Fruit Grower, who claim 
this premium when subscribing. Sub- 
scription price fifty cents for one year, 
three years for one dollar, 

Oo—-_-> 
Eastern Fruit Crops Prospects. 

Frosts last week in the East are reported 
to have done some damage to the fruit and 
vegetable crop in New York state, Ind- 
iana, Ohio, Michigan, Maryland, Northern 
Pennsylvania and Verr_ont. In New York 
the Kieffer pears were affected and the 
ay and peach crops also suffered some- 
what. 

In the great vineyards of the Chautau- 
qua-Erie grape belt, a dec. ed scarcity of 
wood on the vines is reported, generally 
attributed tc the severe vinter of 1911-12, 
and this wil! rean asmai grape crop this 
season. probably one of the s rallest in 
years. T'he bloom on the Baldwin apple 
trees in New York state is short, and in- 
stead of the full crop which tke growers 
expected, there will probably not be more 
than a one-third crop. Many new trees 
are coming into bearing, however, and 
these will no doubt bring the apple crop 
beyond last year’s total. Varieties. of 
apples other than the Baldwia have been 
blooring well. 

Michigan is among the states which 
suffered most severely from frosts last 
week, Secording to present reports. A 
bumper fruit crop was promised there, but 
all fruits have been damaged with the 
exception of late fall apples. Smudging 
was resorted to in some cases, but without 
much effect. In Maryland heavy damage 
has been done to the tomato cro,» and some 
early peaches are reported killed. | ? 

A pessimistic view of the Georgia fruit 
crop for this year is general. Experts 
predict that not over 2,500 cars will be 
produced. In 1912 the output was over 
7,000 cars. 


Editor’s Note: The above is from the 
California Fruit Grower, which is gener- 
ally well posted on the fruit crop of the 
country. Too much damage from frosts 
has been estimated in the eastern and mid- 
dle states. In New York state little, if 
any, injury has been done to the fruit crop 
by late spring frosts, though in northern 
New York there has been a slight damage. 
Remember that we have an assortment of 
weather in New York state. In northern 
New York, particularly in the Adiron- 
dacks, frost occurs almost in every month 
of the year, so that it is hardly possible to 
grow corn there.—C. A. Green, 

——o-_— 

Mr. C. A. Green:—I have been a sub- 
scribér to your paper only one year 
and I like it very much indeed. We 
only have a vegetable garden and keep 
chickens and turkeys. We find many 
helpful things in your paper.—Mrs 
Charles E. Ferris, Verbank, N. Y. 














“Sure-Opener” 





Will Open Any Tin or Glass Cans 





See How It Works 








table, meat and fish cans; paint, 


“*Mason”’ or other glass jars. 


CHINA RECEPTACLES. 


broken glass or china jars. 
Always ready. 





“ta The Lever makes a 





Devul Cake—Take 50 parts ech ov 
selfishnes, greed an: ilwil, an mix with 
suffishent vingar ov life tu make er thin 
batter. Fur spice put in 10 parts ech ov 
malis an hate. When thoroly mixed kook 
slowly til dun, This is excelent fur pro- 
motin truble an diskord in er naburhood, 
an is wel liked bi Satun an his servants. 





See Dai 

Green’s Fruit Grower :—I have over 
thirty papers, but Green’s Fruit 
Grower is one of the best, I have.—Mr. 
Delos Distin, Fulton, N. Y. 














stronger grip than 
any man’s hand. 








Screw top. 
get out of order. 


and the “SURE-OPENER” 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 


HE “‘SURE-OPENER”’ will cut an opening from 
two to seven inches in diameter in fruit, vege- 


molasses cans; it will also seal and unseal any size 
IT WILL RE- 
MOVE TEE TIGHTEST STICKING 
SCREW TCP FROM TIN, 
No more trouble to 
get tops off gasolene or kerosene cans. 
Saves time and temper. 
The cutter is always sharp. 
grip for sealing or unsealing glass or china jars never 
slips. Adjustable 
to any size. Is 
built like a jack— 
a scientific can 
openerand sealer. 
Because of its jack-like construction it is so strong 
¢hat it will cut a perfectly smooth opening in the 
toughest tin, and will remove the tightest sticking 
Actual length is eight inches and made of steel to give toughness and strength, Nothingto 
So simple and positive in its action that a child can easily use it. 


FFER—Send 50 cents for a year’s subscription to Green’s Fruit Grower 
pan ye will come back to you by return mail, 


oil, syrup and 


GLASS OR 
No more 


The 





‘You do not have to call a man 
when you have the “Sure-Opener” 





ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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Take A Lesson From the Hen. 
Nir. Mail Order Man, take a lesson 
From the ordinary hen; 
How she loudly advertises 

Iter great usefulncss to men 
Lays an egg, then tells about it— 

Lets the world know what she’s done; 
She’s not like the lazy rooster 

Crowing at the rising sun. 

When you’ve done a thing that’s worthy, 

When you’ve got something to sell— 
Why, just emulate Old Dorking, 

Advertise, and do it well. 

—Advertising World. 
—$ oo" 

To get the broilers fat furnish all the 
cornmeal they can be induced to eat. 
Mix it with sweet milk and season with 
salt. Let them have just enough grass or 
other greens to whet their appetite, and 
never forget to supply grit. 


Dust the mother hen with insect powder, 
blowing it through the feathers. Do your 
dusting in the morning. Examine chicks 
for lice. If you find them, grease under 
the wings and on top of the head of every 
chick, with pure, frosh, clean lard. 

O 
Man’s Growth. 

A man’s organs and those of his bones 
which are not subject to pressure grow 
continuously until he is 40 years old; that 
is tosay, the heart should become stronger 
the capicity of the lungs increase and the 
brain should devclop steadily until the 
fourth decade of life. 

Aman, says the Chicago Tribune, ceases 
to grow tall, however, at the beginning of 
the third decade, because after that time 
pressure exerted by the weight of the body 
while in the erect position compresses the 
vertebrae or small hones in the spine, the 
disks of cartilage between them, the pelvis 
and the thigh bones, and this pressure 
overcomes the natural elasticity of the 
disks and the growth of these bones. 

However, a British scientist contends 
that were a man a quadruped, and there- 
fore freed from the downward pressure 
produced by his weight upon his spinal 
column, he would continue to grow in 
height for ten years longer than he does 
at present, since it has been found that 
bones not subjected to compression in- 
crease up to the fourth decade. 

Se eae 











Willie—‘‘Paw, when has a man_ horse 
sense?’’ Paw—‘*When he can say “‘Nay, 
my son.’’-——Cincinnati Enquirer. 
— 
Not Old. 


A Pennsylvania lady aged 86 went 
around the world, took in all the sights 
and was not sick a day. Some of the 
papers are calling her old. Nonsense! In 
the first place 86 is2’t old age in Pennsyl- 
vania. In the second place a lady who 
could make such a trip as that can never 
grow old. The spirit of percnnial youth 
is within her.—Philadelphia Ledger. 

Liceci!, strongest 


LICE KILLE lice killing com 


e. Works like inagic. Simply 
pound oe drops in nests and hang bottle 
in coop. Powerful evaporating vapors £9 
into feathers, cracks and crevices. No 
painting, spraying or dusting. Easy + 
use. Circularfree. Pound bottle prepaic 
y Y 50c. Monerx back if it fails, Agents wontcd 

=< W.H.MetzserCo., No 42 Quincy, lil. 











| 
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V 4 S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS, Hatching | 
One ariety eggs from heavy winter layers. year- 


ling hens, BABY CHICKS. T, H. FRAZIER, McKeesport, Pa. 








Perfect Exterminator for Gapes, does not harm 
the little chicks. A money back guarantee, by | 
mail 35c. E. FISHER, Attica, Ind. | 


Salesmen Wanted 


Noexperience required. Earn 
while you learn Practical Sales- 
manship. Hundreds of positions 
now open paying $1,000.00 to 
mma $5,000.00 a year. Write today 

Afor particulars about how to 
secure one of them, also list of 
™ good openings. Address (near- 
8 est office) Dept. 152. 

National Salesmen’s Training Association 


Chicago New York Kansas City 
New Orieans Sanfrancisco Toronto 





| 
| 
| 
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Baskets and Fruit Packages| 


We manufacture berry, grape, cherry, and peach 
baskets as well as diamcnd market, bushel stave-, 
lettuce ham~ers and ce'cry ba_kcis. Our goods are 
made to comply with the laws of the State of New 
York. Write for catalogue and price list. 


Oxford Basket & Mis. Co. 
Oxford, N. Y. 


Eight Games for 10 Cents 


Nine Men Morris, Avt 
Dominoes: a whole yerr's 
Send 10c today 





ors, In- 





Chess, Checkers, Fox and Geese, 
troduction Game, Spanish Prison, 
amusement and the whdle thing for only 10c. 
and gt all eight r-rmrs 

LENGEL COMPANY, P. O. Box 558, Reading, Pa. 


Use KEROSENE Engine Free! 


Amazing “‘DETROIT’’ Kerosene Engine, 1* days’ 
FREE Trial, proves kerosene cheapest fuel. If 
satisfied, pay lowest price ever given; if not, pay 
nothing. No waste, no evaporation, no explosion. 
Two pints of coal oil do work of 3 pints gasoline. 
Prices (stripped), $29 50 up. Don’t buy an en- 
=§ gine till you investigate this grand offer. Write! 
DETROIT EMGINE WORKS 
101 Concerd Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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Summer Care of Poultry. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Frank I. Hanson. 

During the warm months the poultry 
is more likely to be neglected than at any 
other time of the year. With the extra 
rush of the haying scason and other sum- 
mer work there scems to be little time for 
proper care. The housewife has many 
more duties and is liable to allow her 
ucual interest to relax. This is wrong. 
The fowls requi-e their usual good care 
during warm westher in order that they 
may be in the best possible condition for 
the winter. 

The house in which the fowls roost 
should be made cool and airy by removing 
all windows and substituting netting or 
slats. Have plenty of roosting accomoda- 
tions so crowding will not be necessary. 
If there is a board floor keep covered with 
litter or sawdust and renew often, at least 
once a week, as droppings should not be 
allowed to accumulate. The dropping 
boa.ds must be kept clean. 


Perhaps the most important of all is 
precaution against vernin. Hardly too 
much whitewash can be used. See that 
it gets into all the crevices, at the ends of 
the roosts, and into the bottom of the nest 
boxes. With a hand spray pump it is no 
grcat task to thoroughly cover every part, 
and is a good job for arainy day. Change 
the nest material often and the vermin 
ought to be the least of the troubles. 

Seer et 
Tennis Court in Poultry Yards. 
By C. A. Green. 

T have ever been interested in inventions 
of tools and implements or new devices 
planned to accomplish the work of two or 
more tools or implements. It is therefore 
not strange that I should suggest the 
possibility of having a tennis court in a 
poultry yard. Where you have a large 
acreage there would be no necessity for 
this plan, but whcre you have a town or 
city lot and a tennis court in the rear of 
the house you must have around this 
tennis court a high wire fence to prevent 








Boys interested in the newly hatched chickens. 





Although it is a fact that hens can be 
successfully confined in their houses most 
people still follow the older methods and 
have yards. A small unsanitary yard is 
worse than none, so there should be plenty 
of range. On most farms this is possible 
with very little time and expense. Most 
runs could be made larger to very good 
advantage. When the yard space must 
from necessity be small greater care should 
be exercised. The ground should not be 
allowed to become foul. It is but a few 
minutes work to turn over many shovel- 
fuls of earth, and the hens will profit with 
the fresh scratching facilities. 

At least a small part of the run should 
beshaded. The hensenjoyit. If there are 
no trees to answer the purpose artificial 
shade can be easily arranged. Very little 
is required to break the direct rays of the 
sun. A few yards of old burlap can be 
fixed across a corner. A few arrefuls of 
fir boughs will do and they are procurable 
in most places. The boys will enjoy this 
bit of work. 

Do not neglect the drinking vessels. 
They should be scalded frequently. 
Plenty of good water should be supplicd 
rerularly every day. Hens drink a sur- 
prising quantity of water in the warm 
weather. Give them a pan of thick sour 
milk occasionaly. 

Some farmers allow the hens free range 
|for a few hours just before dark, giving 
| them opportunity to procure green food. 
This pays even if someone has to watch 
and prevent them from destroying the 
gardens. Of course if there are several 
pens being kept separate this plan could 
|not be followed daily. Then green food 
|should be supplied. Lettuce and vére- 
tables are excellent. They also will 
| readily eat cucumbers and tomatoes. 


| 


the ball from escaping, therefore the 
tennis court becomcs a corrplete poultry 
yard without the expenditure of a penny. 
All you have to do is to erect a small 
poultry house at one side of the tennis 
court and Icave an opening between this 
poultry house and the tennis court. When 
not playing tennis you will take pleasure 
in secing the chickens enjoying the fresh 
air and sunshine. There n thar, te plantcd 
on the outside edge of the tennis court 
fruit trees which would give partial shade 
for the poultry. I claim this is a new idea 
but I have not patented it, thercfore it is 
frce to all who enjoy poultry and a game 
of tennis on restricted territory. 
0 
Feed for Poultry. 

The Department of Poultry Husbandry 
of the New York State College of Agri- 
culture recommends the following method 
of feeding young chickens. The mcthod 
has been used with remarkable success for 
several years by the Department andmany 
poultrymen of the State. It is the result 
of a large number of feeding tests at Cor- 
nell University and has given the best 
results of the many methods that have 
been compared. As an indication of the 
efiiciency of this method of feeding, when 
correctly applied to the rearing of strong 
chickens, the following exceptional re- 
sults are reported: Four hundred and 
ninety-five (495) February hatched chick- 
ens were placed in two of the Cornell 
gasoline-heated colony-houses. All ex- 
cept nine of these chickens were reared to 
market age ‘. 1-4 to 11-2 pounds alive) 
and sold as squab broilers. Circular 16, 
which may be had on application to the 
Mailing Room, New York State College 
of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y., describes 
the method of rearing chickens in large 


flocks by which at least 3-4 of the usual 
labor of brooding is saved. 

Mixture No. 1. 8 pounds rolled oats 
8 pounds bread crumbs or cracker waste 
2 pounds sifted beef scrap (best grade)’ 
1 pound bone meal. is 

Mixture No. 2. 3 pounds of wheat 
(cracked), 2 pounds cracked corn fine) 
1 pound pinhead oatmeal. 

Mixture No. 3. 3 pounds wheat bran 
3 pounds corn meal, 3 pounds wheat irj¢. 
diings, 3 pounds beef scrap (best grade), 
1 pound bone meal. 

Mixture No.4. 3 pounds wheat (whole), 
2 pounds cracked corn 1 pound hulled oats. 

Mixture No. 5. pounds wheat, 3 
pounds cracked corn. 

1 to5 days old. Mixture No. 1, moistened 
with sour skimmed milk, fed five times g 
day; Mixture No. 2 in shallow tray cop. 
taining a little of No. 3 (dry), always 
before chicks. Shredded green food and 
fine grit and charcoal scattered over food, 

5 days to 2 weeks old. No. 2 in light 
litter twice a day. No. 3 moistened with 
sour skimmed milk, fed three times a day; 
No. 3 (dry) always available. ; 

2to4 weeks old. As above, except that 
the moist mash is given twice a day. 

4 to 6 wecks old (or until chicks are op 
range). Reduce meals of moist mash to 
one a day; Mixture No. 4 in litter twice 
a day; dry mash always available. 

6 weeks to maturity. No. 3 and No.5 
hopper fed. One meal a dav of moist mash 
if it is desired to hasten development. 

Further directions: 

1. Provide fine grit, charcoal, shell, 
and bone from the start. 

2. Give grass range or plenty of green 
food. 

3. Have fresh, 
available. 

4. Feed only sweet, wholesome foods, 

5. Avoid damp and soiled litter. 

6. Disinfect brooders frequently. 

7. Test all beef-scrap before feeding. 

8. Keep chickens active by allowing 
them to become hungry once daily. 

9. Feed moist mash sparingly. 

10. Keep dry mash always before the 
chicks. 


clean water always 


o——— 


Crowded Brooders Mean Chick 
Troubles In Fall. 

‘‘Brooders crowded now mean trouble 
in fall,’’ declares Prof. J. G. Halpin of the 
College of Agriculture of the University 
of Wisconsin. According to Professor 
Halpin, poultrymen should make sure 
that the chicks are given plenty of space to 
avoid overheating. ‘‘When brooders have 
been so packed that chicks were pushed 
outside I have scen poultrymen come 
along and throw them inside, on top of 
the others, instead of giving them more 
room. As they grow, the crowding and 
overheating, of course, become worse,” 
he continued. 

“In summer this seems to have no other 
effect than retarding growth slightly, but 
in fall trouble berins. When those heated 
chicks are released on some cool autumn 
morning, they are chilled through and 
catch cold. Many may die as a result. 

“Perhaps one of the greatest causes of 
overcrowding the chicks is the outdoor 
brooder. Most of these have a floor space 
entirely out of proportion with their ad- 
vertised capacity. If the farmers built 
their own colony houses and used indoor 
brooders more largely, better results 
would be secured.”’ 

The busy man has little time to think 
of discouragements, and so they bother 
him very little. 








Important to Buyers 


of High Class 
Poultry 


PRIZES TAKEN: At ihe recent Poultry 
Show held at Rozhester, N. Y., one of the 
largest ever held in this part of the country, 
Green’s Nursery Co. were awarded several 
izes, Ist »rize on cockercl and first prize pen 
inzle Comb Brown Leghorns. Here is evi- 
dence that we are leaders in Brown Leghorns. 
W >: can se: you any priced bird you need from 
$:..50 up to $25.00. Whatever money you 
coad us will be carefully considered and we 
will see that you get the worth of your money 
whether you pay a small price ora larger price. 

ABO ) BARRED PLYMOUTH 
ROCK BIRDS: We have just added a fine 
lot of Barred Plymouth Rock cockerels and 
pullets from the celecrated strain of Ha!die 
Nicholson. These birds are from the pou!.ry 
specialist who has taken prizes at New York 
and Boston. Some of these birds will be 
offered fur sale. Please notice that our prices 
for Barred Plymouth Rocks are $2.00, $2.50, 
$3.00, $5.00 and $10.00 each according to 
grade. 

We are constantly hard at work improving 
our strains of poultry and can assure you of 
— should “‘you‘favor us with your 
order. 

BIRDS ARE CAREFULLY CRATED. We 
have had experience for nearly twenty years 
in shipping birds and have thus far been emi- 
nently successful. Our birds have gone safely 
thousands of miles, some of them crossing the 
continent and arriving in good condition, 


Green’s Nursery Co. 
Poultry Dept. Rochester, N. Y. 
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DIRECTIONS FCR PRESERVING 
EGGS. 
water-glass Solution Recommended 
py Poultry Department of State 
College of Agriculture. 

The commercial water-glass solutions 
may be obtained from any drug store at a 
cost of about 20 cents per quart. Mix one 
and one-half quarts of this solution with 
1g quarts of pure water. Water which has 
peen boiled is preferable. Stir these until 
they are thoroughly mixed. 

A stone jar is the most suitable vessel 
for the mixture. Two eight-gallon jars 
gre sufficient for 30 dozen eggs, using the 
amount of solution as prescribed above. 
After the water-glass is thoroughly mixed, 
divide it into the different vessels to be 
ysed. Be sure that the vessels are abso- 
jutely clean. Place the eggs into the 
water-glass, see that the top eggs are 
covered by at least twoinches of the liquid 
and cover the jars to prevent evaporation. 
Place them in a cool place, where they will 
be undisturbed during the year. 

Preserve only absolutely fresh eggs. 
Stale eggs will not keep in any preserva- 
tive. Have your preservative ready to 
put the fresh eggs into as you get them. 
if you are in doubt as to their freshness, 
candle them, or sce if they sink when 
placed in a dish of pure water. If an egg 
sinks it is reasonably fresh. 

Do not preserve dirty eggs nor eggs 
which have been washed. The washed 
eggs will not keep satisfactorily because 
the shell has been moistened, and the 
natural covering removed, and the dirty 
eggs ure liable to become tainted in flavor. 

Do not use the same liquid preservative 
more than one year. 

Early spring eggs will keep better than 
summer or fall eggs. 

Infertile eggs are better than fertile 
eggs for preserving. | ; 

Do not leave eggs in preservative longer 
than one year. 

ltinse the eggs with water, after remov- 
ing them from the preservative. — 

Eggs which are in good condition when 
removed from water-glass solution, if kept 
cool, will usually remain good for at least 
two weeks, : 

Water-glass eggs are practically as good 
as fresh eggs for most cooking purposes. 
Ifit is desired to boil them, prick a small 
hole through the large end of the shell 
before placing them into the water. The 

pores of the shell. have ‘been sealed with 
the water-glass solution and without this 
pin hole the expanding air within the 
shell would burst it. 





, (ee 
Practical Items for the Poultry Raiser. 
From Southern Ruralist. 

A chilled chicken may be revived by 
wrapping it in apiece of flannel and putting 
it into a moderately warm oven upon a 
piece of board, leaving the door open. 
Nut it is much better that the chilling be 
averted. 





If you are a novice at running an in- 
cubator, stick closely to the directions 
furnished with the machine, not attempt- 
ing to improve upon them until you have 
had a good deal of experience along that 
line. On the other hand, do not imagine 
that they are hard to manage and fit only 
for the great poultry keeper; any one 
who knows how to be careful and follows 
directions can be successful with them. 





Eggs that are rough, or have.a thick 
heavy ridge around them, or those that 
are speckled with clear specks will rarely 
hatch, and should be sorted out of the 
eggs for hatching. A long slim egg does 
not produce a good healthy chick if it 
should hatch, but it rarely does. 





A chick that is not able to get out of the 
shell without outside help is not worth 
bothering with. In fact, one does more 
harm to the rest of the hatch by interfer- 
ing than we.do good. Sometime we can 
remove shells that get capped over those 
hot out, smothering them. This is good 
service, 





If your eggs were fresh and from strong 
and vigorous stock they will commence 
hatching on thenineteenth day,and should 
al be out on the twenty-first day. 
dragcing hatch is not usually a successful 
one. It means weak gern.s or not enough 
warmth, or partly both. Even under 
some hens eggs do not get a high enough 
temperature to hatch well, although many 
people are wont to believe that the old is 
simply perfect in that respect. 





It does not pay to feed condition pow- 
ders to the chicks and laying hens if they 
are in apparently good health, withthe idea 
that you will prevent them from getting 
sick, or that the hens may lay a few more 
eggs. Perfect health is all that we can do 
for a chicken, if they will not lay then, 

tter get rid of them. On the other hand, 
the feeding of va-ious nostrums is likely 
to get the system all out of condition. 





Do not neglect to become acquainted 
With your fowls. Study them. It is all 


right to read and study poultry books and 
papers, but the successful poultryman is 
the one who gets down and is familiar with 
his flock. He gets so close’ to them that 
he feels their wants and can supply them. 





One of the most expensive lessons that 
the poultryman has to learn is the im- 
portance of starting in a lirited way, 
and with but-one or two breeds, instead 
of a half dozen, It takes a lot of experi- 
ence and money to successfully manage a 
number of varieties, so it is advisable to 
startin asmall way and grow larger rather 
than to start large and grow beautifully 
less all the while. 

Os 
Barred Rocks for Eggs. 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower:—In 
your May issue I see a letter from P. R. 
Lawson of N. Y. under heading of a big 
egg record. I will give you an egg record 
from my flock of Standard bred Barred 
Plymouth rocks for the first four months 
of this year. My flock consists of 14 hens 
and 16 pullets, from which I got for Jan- 
uary, 253 eggs; for February, 451 eggs; 
for March, 643 eggsp and for April, 
700 eggs total 2,047 eggs. I have also a 
trap nest record for one pullet in 1911 of 
38 eggs in 39 days.. In the months of 
March and April. This also was a Barred 
Plymouth Rock.—B. G. Dye, W. Va. 
ee 








Poultry and Fruit. 

Raising poultry and fruit make an ideal 
combination. There is both money and 
pleasure in the business says The Southern 
Fruit Grower. The fowls scem to improve 
the fruit. Not near as much worm eaten 
fruit will be found where the hens and 
chickens have a run among the trees. 
They eat much of the fallen and decayed 
fruit, also all the insects that caused it to 
decay, thus removing the danger of having 
other damaged fruit. Then on the other 
hand the poultry derives great benefit 
from having an orchard for arun. They 
have shade in warm weather, which is very 
necessary for all kinds of poultry, and the 


trees serve as a wind break during stormy | 


weather. Then the fruit and insects the 
hens have to eat help greatly in balancing 
up the ration and reducing the food supply 
bill. 





Giese 
Poultry. 


Keep the ducklings from cold _ spring 


water until they are well feathered. 





For table it pays to hatch chicks from | 


February to November, but the number 
should be limited. 





Air-slaked lime, freely, dusted every- 


where, is cheap, and will destroy lice, | 


gapes and the roup. 





Hatching Chickens by Wholesale. 

There is now in operation at Port 
O'Connor, Texas, a machine that is cap- 
able of turning out a chicken every twclve 
seconds for twenty-four*hours a day, and 
for three hundred and sixty-five days in a 
year, says a writer in Technical World for 
April. This mammoth hatcher is the third 
of its type built by the inventor, who was 
formerly a poultry expert for the govern- 
ment. It is the second largest hatching 
establishment in the world, being slightly 
exceeded in capacity by a hatchery at 
Petaluma, Cal., which holds 165,000 eggs 
as against 150,000 in the Texas machine. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature 
of this plant is the fact that all the 
eggs, together with room for candling, 
chick packing and all engines, fans and 
equipment, occupy but a single floor 16 
by 50 feet. Furnished with comron in- 
cubators, such a room would have just 
about the same capacity in three weeks 
as this plant has in a single day. 

This wonderful economy of space and 
cost is attained by placing the eggs in 
superimposed trays like the type cases in 
a@ printer’s case rack, or the trays in a 
fruit dryer. This idea has been tried 
before, but was not a success on account 
of the hot air rising. In the present in- 
stance, this difficulty is overcome by 
forcing a continual current of air from a 
centrifugal fan through the hatching 
chamber, which serves to keep it at an 
even temperature throughout. While 
this is quite an item of expense and would 
not pay with a small machine yet in a big 
plant it is paid for several times over by 
the saving of the duplication of the small 
machines, as well as by the economy of 
the fuel and labor. 

One of the unique improvements in the 
Texas plant is a turning system, by which 
compartments holding 10,000 eggs are 
swung on a pivot and the eggs turned by 
inverting the entire.compartment. This 
enables one man to turn 100,000 eggs in less 
than two minutes. These eggs are venti- 
lated and maintained at an equal tem;er- 


ature by en eight hundred pound centri- 
frugal fan, requiring four horsepower to 
operate it, and the temperature is regu- 
lated to a tenth of one degree, while water 
sprays regulate the moisture to a similar 
nicety. 

The eggs are not cooled from the time 
they enter the hatchery until they leave. 
eee, Sai 
Boiling Spring Hatched Eggs. 

J. H. London, superintendent of the 
Eleanor Coal mines at Big Run, Pa., has 
turned the mine into an incubator. 

London placed twenty-three White 
Wyandotte eggs in a basket and hung 
them in asmall dry room of the mine where 
hot water continually bubbles from the 
ground. The temperature varies less than 
a degree the year round. 

Hanging his basket of eggs several feet 
above the spouting hot water, London 
attended to the eggs as he would had they 
been in an incubator. At the end of the 
regular time for incubation, which oc- 
curred yesterday, the eggs began to hatch, 
and this morning London had twenty-one 
healthy chicks from his twenty-three 
eggs. 





—_—- 
Sayings of a Fruit Growez. 
By Jacob Faith. 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—I have 
lived in this world over 75 years. I have 
seen happy days and I have seen sorrow 
and grief. I have been poor of earthly 
wealth,I have been worth a few thousands. 
The more I had, the more I craved, but 
instead lost. The happiest men are those 
who have a family, wife and children, and 
enough for the comforts of life. They are 
more contented than kings and presidents, 
who crave the whole world. Little do they 
think that they may gain the whole world 
and lose their own souls, and when they 
come to die the whole world will not buy 
cternal life. When I look back over my 
journey of life, I think how hollow is this 
world, and were it not for heaven and 
eternal happiness I would wish that I had 
never been born. 











Poultry Department : 


PRIZE WINNING BROWN LEGHORNS 
AT VERY LOW PRICES ; 


We have recently decided to confine our poultry department to one variety 
and, therefore, find it necessary to dispose of our very choice lot of Brown 
Leghorns including cockerels and pullets at a. sacrifice price. 
birds were shown in the 1913 shows and took first prize in almost every instance. 

We can supply you with Cockerels or Pullets at from $2.00 to $10.00 each. 
Some of these birds are worth at least $25.09. 
would like to invest in first class Brown Leghorns and let us select a bird for 
you worth at least twice the amount of money you send? Address 


GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY 


Some of these 


Why not send us the amount you 





Rochester, New York | 








If duck eggs are set under the hens from | _ 





this time on, it will be best to make the 
nest on the ground. | 








A few drops of spirits of camphor in the 
drinking water will often correct slight | 
bowel trouble in old and young birds. | 





The water vessel now needs a shelter | 
from the sun instcad of a heater under it. 
Warm water is no better in summer than | 
in winter as a drink. : 


| We 2 Fruit and Poultry 
1 ; P Pay Well Together 


The busy time for poultry is the easy time for fruit. 
" Quinces, plums and cherries in poultry yards help the 
| H poultry and produce great crops. Plant grape vines 
1 around runs and poultry houses. i 


They give shade in 


















































































Do not neglect to chop some onions or 
onion tops for little ducks and turkeys 
every day or two. They are relished by 
them and will do them much good. 





Destroy the materials in the nests as 
soon as the hens come off with their broods 


and sprinkle a little lime or copperas about | 


the old nest place before supplying fresh 
material. 





The orchard is one of the best places on 
the farm for poultry. The insects that 
abound there provide egg-forming food, 
and the eating of them is good for the hens 
and for the orchard. ° 





In nearly all cases it will be best to allow | 


the turkey hen to hatch out her second 
laying of eggs. The weather is usually 
warm and settled, and she will raise them 
with very little trouble. 


_——O--—_—_ 


NOISELESS ROOSTERS NEXT. 


Department of Agriculture Making 
Experiments. 

Cock-a-doodle-do-less roosters, guar- 
anteed absolutely soundless and which will 
solve the problem of light sleeping city 
dwellers, annoyed early mornings by the 
neighbors’ loudly-crowing chanticleers, 
are now the subject of experiments of the 
Agricultural Department. 

A correspondent, who discovered the 
process of eliminating the cock’s crow, 
set the experts at work. A simple and 
painless operation of cutting one of the 
rooster’s vocal cords does the trick, he 
says. The rooster can fill his lungs and 
go through all the evolutions which ac- 
company a hearty crow, but can make no 





sound. 


summer and bear paying crops in the fall. It pays. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER tells you how and 
where to plant, how to prune and spray, and how to 
make your fruit trees most productive. Mr. Green 
has piloted many orchardists, 

One of our subscribers 
writes us that he got $596.91 
net from five acres of straw- 
berries. 

Another one got $240.64 
net {rcm two acres of rasp- 
berries. 

Another one got $490.66 
net from two and a half 

;Bcres of cherries. 


This is better than grow- 
ing wheat at $1.00 per 





bushel, thirty bushels to 
the acre. 
Charles A. Green, 


the 
man who, over thirty years 
ago, discovered that fruit 
growing was the best and 
most profitable way to oc- 
cupy land, has-written an 
intensely interesting and 
highly instructive book, 
“How I Made the Old f 
Farm Pay.”’ It is worth many dollars to any fruit 
grower or farmer. It is a story of Mr. Green’s actual 
work and its results. YOU may follow its mechods 
and teachings and make your place much more profit- 
able. 


Our Special Offer 


Send 50 cents now and get GREEN’S FRUIT 
GROWER for twelve months and Green's booklet, 
“Thirty Years with Fruits and Flowers.”’ 

Or send us $1.00 to-day and we will send you 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER every month for thirty- 
six months an a Green’s famous book, *‘How I 

he Farm Pay.”’ , 
— 10 cents to-day for three months trial sub- 
scription and get Mr. Green’s book, “‘How I Made 
the Old Farm Pay”’ free. me 

Send your order to-day, as the subscription price 
must be advanced. 


SEND NOW AND BE GLAD LATER. 


Green’s Fruit Grower Co. 
Dept. A. Rochester, N. Y, 








The January, 1913 
“Brim Full” Number. 
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Picking Bag 











MADE of heavy weight 
duck and se arranged 
as to equalize the load on 
both shoulders. 

The openings are ar- 
ranged so both hands can 
be used in picking and 
the draw string is ar- 
ranged so the fruit can 
be let out at the bottom 
in emptying the bag. 
can be let down to the bottom of the 





The beg 
barrel before opening the draw string, thus not 
bruising the fruit. 

This is the best and handiest arrangement for 
picking fruit that‘has ever been offered. A trial 
will convince the most skeptical. 


Sample Postpaid, $1 Agents Wanted 


BARKER MFG. CO. 


35 Ambrose Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Summer’s Conquest. 


Over the trees of the forest clad mountains 
Soft, up the cool of the blue forci:t vale 
Down winding canyons of crimson and golden 
Over the hot plains, does Summer prevail. 





When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Crower. 





Into the garden her footsteps are creeping 
Stains she, the berries, with brightest carmine 








SAVE THE TREES 
Kill San Jose Scale, Aphis, White 
Fly, etoc., by spraying your trees with 


J 
CAUSTIC 
GOOD StirssFISH OIL 
, SOAP NOS 
Sure death to tree pests. Contains 
nothing injurious to trees—fert. izes 
the soil. Used and endorsed by U. 8. 
Dept. of Agri: ulture. 
Our valuable book on Tree and Plant 


FREE Diseases. Write for it tocay. 


JAMES GOOD, Oviginal Maker, 953 N. Front St., Phila. 
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Leaves sweetest’ nectar of Jupiter’s wine. 


Soon in the orchard, the kings of the fruit world 

Does she defy, when she’s beckoned in vain 

Quickly and firmly her stateiy grace conquers 

And green fruit now ripened fill rich, her domain. 
ee Se 


country than ever before. 











CORN 


Sold in eve 
Johnstown, 


state. 


abor last year’s corn cutting. I cut over 500 shocks 


will make 4 bushels corn to a shock."’ Testimonials and 


catalog free, showing pictures of harvester. Address 








HARVESTER with Binder Attach- 
ment cuts and throws in piles on har- 
vester or winrow. Man and horse cuts 


: hio, writes: ‘“The Harvester has proven all 
you claim for it; the Harvester saved me over $25.00 in 


healthfulness. 


Consider the attractiveness 








Its shade would attract them. 





Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by Vivian Swanson. 


Half — ~~ the leaves with her glowing red paint 
ae rush. 


The Cherry is Coming Into Its Own. 

The cherry is better appreciated in thi: 
y tha It is a marvel- 
ous fruit inits beauty, productiveness and 


of one 
f ; cherry tree on a farm, village or city home, 
2d tee bo Wi BURTON ci | or located near the schoolhouse. 
for a moment how attractive one cherry 
tree would be to a lot of school children. 
When in 
NEW PROCESS MFG. CO., SALINA, KANSAS. | bloom no child could fail to observe its 


Consider 


know that the theory, regardless of its 
advocates, does not work out well in 
practice, especially where large quantities 
of straw have been used for winter and 
carly spring protection. 

The old rows need to be cultivated to a 
line of plants about six inches wide. The 
vidth of the row will depend somewhat on 
the number of plants it contains and their 
condition, but enough should be left to 
make a substantial matted row for next 
year. Before a cultivator is started, a 
good dressing of well composted stable 
manure should be applied to the ground. 
A harrow or weeder will be found helpful 
in the preparation of the soil for the fol- 
lowing crop of strawberries, after the culti- 
vator has done its work. The hoe or spade 
must be used to destroy weeds, surplus 
plants, and especially tufts of grass in the 
rows. 

A thorough preparation along the lines 
I have suggested will insure a good growth 
of plants for next year’s supply of straw- 
berries. Of course, it is understood that 
a new setting will be made each spring 
and that no attempt will be made to rencw 


tions. The producer, he explained, needed 
to study his soil so as to increase his yield 
to the acre. If he performed this end of 
his work successfully and the cities would 
give ample accommodations and every 
possible facility for distribution and gale 
at the lowest practicable cost the two 
interests of the producer and consumer 
would be served. 

“The very general interest now being 
owakened in the ownership of land,”’ said 
Mr. Powell, “‘is likely to meet with dis. 
couraging results when the buyer of farm 
property discovers that after his garden 
and farm crops have been raised and 
shipped to the city markets only enough 
is realized to pay the cost of production, 

“The very general interest now |cing 
posing of the products after they haye 
been grown, so as to reach the city con- 
sumer at a lower cost than at present, is 
quite as vital as that of getting larger 
numbers of people out to the land where 
they may become producers. While some 
work is ites done in this direction, it ig 
not at all adequate to the stimulus which 
is being given’ toward increased produc- 
tion.”’—N. Y. Times. 

; SATE Sod 
Plan of Panama Canal. 


All Americans are interested in and 
proud of the great canal now nearing 
completion in Panama. In an address 
recently delivered before the students of 
John Hopkins university, Colonel Gorgas 
explained exactly what was being done by 
the enrineers. 

Speaking of the plan which was being 
followed, he said, that, in the ordinary 
acceptation of the words, we are not build- 
ing a canal at Panama. We are building 
two lakes; one on the northern side of the 
mountain chain, which is the backbone of 


mn . 4 











Get Latest Factory Prices On’ 
FOWARDS STEEL SHINGLES 












much easier to put on, 
4 times as serviceable «J 
—can’t i 
nor burn — $10,000 In- > 
demnity Bond against 
lightning loss — come 
in sheets of 100 shin- 
gles ormore. “Dcad . = = 
easy” to put on—just nail them on old roof or 
sheathing. We use the famous Tightcote 
Process and patent Interlocking Device. Made 
by biggest sheet metal makers in the world, 
Sold direct from f«ctory, freight prepaid. Send 
postal for catalog 754 and get our surprisingly low 
price, by return . Give size of roof if possible, 
The Edwards Mfg. Co., 704-754 Lock St., Cincinnati, 0. 
Largest Makers of Sheet Metal Products in the World. 











MYERS Pumps 


WITH RATCHET HANDLE 


Operate 40% easier than the old 
style pumps, especially adaptable to 
deep wells, and for use by women 
and chidren—easy to pump full 
capacity, mechanically correct. — 

Throw out the old hard-working, 
back-breaking out - of - date 
pump—Get a new Myers and 
insure your health, home and 
comfort with an abundant 
water supply. 
















Many styles to choose .rom—Well, 
House, Tank, Power or Spray Pumps. 
Catalog and name of nearest dealer 
sent on request. 


F. E. Myers & Bro. 


150 ORANGE STREET, ASHLAND, OHioO. 
Ashland Pump and Hay Tooi Works. 

























WESTERN NEW YORK CHERRY PICKERS.—Photo loaned by The Payne Investment Co. 





| beauty. When the bright red, black or 
| yellow cherries are ripe no one need be told 
that the cherry tree presents an attractive 
appearance. 

Through I have lived a long life I have 
seen few cherry orchards. In my youthful 
days I knew of but one cherry orchard and 
this contained not over twenty or thirty 
trees. Of late years certain men have 
ragle a specialty of growing cherries and 
have planted large orchards. These men 
have found the cherry a profitable fruit, 
but skill must be shown in picking, pack- 
ing, shipping and selling. In many parts 
of the country the growers of cherries sell 
them at very low prices to certain firms 
who make a specialty of employing large 
numbers of women and children to sort 
over the fruit and pack it attractively in 
layers, after the manner in which Cali- 
fornia cherries are packed and sold in the 
middle and eastern states. This mcthod 
of selling leaves little profit for the grower, 
but a large profit for the packers who-buy 

the cherries and prepare them for market. 
|The most successful cherry growers pack 
| and sell their own fruit, thus cutting out 
| the profits of the middleman. 


Cherries are not so perishable as straw- 
| berries and some of the other small fruits. 
| The yellow and black cherries are more 
| perishable than the hardy red cherries of 
| the Early Richmond ‘type. 
en ee ee 
| Renewing the Strawberry Plantation. 
| Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
| J. S. Underwood, Illinois. 
| The strawberry plantation to be fruitful 
| next year must have timely care very soon 
|after the crop for this season has been 

harvested. The ground occupied by the 
| plants should be mowed very soon after 
| the last picking. A mowing machine may 
|be used for the purpose and a hay rake 
employed to gather the clippings into 
bunches, all of which should be hauled 
away from the field as soon as possible. 
‘his waste matet ial will make a very good 
mulch for evergreens and other trees and 
| shrubs which are always benefited by a 
| soil cover during the mid-summer months. 
| It is not wise to burn an accumulation 
| of litter on the strawberry field because the 
| fire is quite sure to injure the plants and 
|may entirely ruin their usefulness. I 
| write from experience in this matter, hence 








when the grass and weeds occupy the old 
plantation, which usually occurs in two or 
three years. 
pe ane eer 
Best Fruit Markets. 

‘This problem of convenient markets,’ 
said Mr. Geo. T. Powell, “is not only a 
most important one to the city dweller 
but also to those contemplating taking 
up farming even on a small scale and 
shipping some of their produce to a central 
market. ‘The tendency to specialize in 
farm products is now being widcly shown. 
Choice apples, fine fruits and berries, and 
some kinds of vegetables, when they can 
be successfully raised so as to get to the 
markct a little ahead of the regular season 
invariably bring higher prices when one 
can ship direct to private customers who 
are willing to pay something extra for 
choice food products. But what of the 
person who has as yet made no reputation 
as a specialized farmer and is dependent 
upon the neighboring public markets? 
When he contrasts what he gets with 
what the consumer only a few miles away 
has to pay, it makes farming seem a poor 
business. 

“T am advising people who are buying 
land to study local markets and ship their 
products to them rather than tosend them 
to the New York market, where, under 
present conditions, it is becoming more 
difficult, to receive anything like satis- 
factory value because of the inadequate 
facilities for handling to the best advant- 
age. The best thought of the city should 
be given to the extension of its markcts, 
with vast storehouses provided at the ter- 
minals of the great railroads, and upon the 
docks, where producis may go directly 
to places where they may be properly 
cared for until disposed of. 

“The facts are that while the consumers 
in our cities are still paying very high 
prices for practically every necessity, the 
producers are hardly getting enough to 
pay the cost of production. Too much 
cost attends every operation of transpor- 
tation and sale. The railroad freight 
charges are now more reasonable over a 
large portion of our Eastern territory, but 
express charges are excessive.” 

Mr. Powell did not place much faith in 
the panacea of co-operation for strictly 
farm products. On a limited scale it 
might be beneficial, but not in large opera- 


the isthums, and the other on the south 
side. The engineers, in selecting the 
location for the canal, sought the lowest 
point in the mountain chain extencin 

from Patagoniato Alaska. This was foun 

to be at Culebra on the Isthmus of Panama. 
The Isthmus of Panama here runs east 
and west, with a mountain chain running 
in the same direction. They then took the 
river rising nearest Culebra on the north, 
the Chagres, and dammed it.- This makes 
the largest northern lake, Gatun. 

Then they found the river which rose 
nearest Culebra on the south, the Rio 
Grande, and dammed this, making the 
southern, lake, Miraflores. They then 
connected the two lakes by means of a 
canal about nine miles izng, cutting the 
mountain ridge at Culebra. They then 
connected the northorn lak: with the 
Caribbean sea by a sca level canal cbout 
eight miles long, and the southern Ja!-e wih 
the Pacific ocean by means of a similar 
canal, 

We now have, commencing on the north 
at the Caribbean sca, a sea level canal 
eight miles long, connecting the Caribbean 
sea with the nczihern lake, Lake Gatun; 
then another canal siine miles long through 
the mountain ridge, connecting the north- 
ern lake wita the southern lake; then 
about two miles *” rough this southern 
lake, Lake Miraflore. ; then another eight 
miles of sea level canal conzrecting the 
southern lake with the Pacific ocean. 

Charles Teliler, the discoverer of the 
secret of cold storage ,has recently been 
decérated in Paris with the Legion of 
Honor. His discovery was made in 1876, 
but he had to endure years of hardship 
and comparative proverty before he could 
convince the Acader ie des Sciences that 
cold storage was practical. At last, t0 
prove the truth of his claims, he hired 
an English boat and transported from the 
Argentine to Frange a.cargo of fresh meat, 
which arrived as fresh as when packed. 
The idea was then adopted and practically 
revolutionized the beef, fruit, vegetable 
and egg industry of the civilized world. 

——_$———— 

According to a German scientist 4 
particle of water evaporated from the 
ocean is condensed and returns in te? 
days, but it remains there for 3,460 yeat® 
before being evaporated again. 
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Life’s Moment. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 8. Beryl Wysong 
gwelling, the storm rolls o’er the deep gorge, 
Twas but a babe at play, ‘twas a young life 
frolicking in and out ’neath the dark sky, 


Pd, needed 
p his yield 
us end of 
1es Ww ould 
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every Slowly turnest thou wrathful and strife. 
A and sale : 3 
the two Gale upon gale drives new-winged and keen, 
= Dashing thy foot to the rocks, the mad wave 
consumer Cleav:s back the timid, unresisting clay, 
Cleaves in the vengeful path a course to thy grave. 
uate , being But at thy full force dost thou lack one power— 
| nd, Said Thy glory consists, as the sovereign of earth, 
with dis. Of one brief moment; terrible foe, when behold 
er of farm Thou hast departed, leaving searce a trace of thy 
nis garden birth. 
alsed and So does the tide of human waters roll, 
ly enough §miling in innocence but not long. 
roduction The s! re rage of the heart is danger s prophet, 
AB Soon | »y faint spirit hath fled; Thy footprints 
LOW helng Chanting death’s silent song. 
shey have —_o—_—_ 
fol, Making Beans Pay in the Orchard. 
ing larger Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
ind where John E. Taylor. 
hile some Many orchardists agree that something 
tion, it is may be planted each year between the 
lus which trees in the orchard. Some plant corn, 
produc- others buckwheat, and some potatoes, but 
I have found that beans afford a great 
crop to plant in cultivated strips of-es- 
hs pecially an old orchard. One cannot plow 
1 in and as near the trees in an old orchard as in 
- nearing ayoung one. Beans will grow well in a 
1 address shady place and they supply nitrogen 
udents of producing bacteria to the soil. Beans 
el Gorgas must be cultivated and by so doing the 
z done by orchard is benefitted. ge abe ab 
. The beans at the harvesting time, if the 
yas being field variety is used, will bring from $3.00 
ordinary to $3.50 per bushel. If one plants the 
ot build- summer bean for the pod these can be 
building picked twice in the season and sold at a 
‘de of the good profit. When not hit by blight beans 
bone of that have their pods picked may grow to 
autumn frosts, 
oy, ae I have found that among the trees of a 
=i] new orchard potatoes make a good crop, 
Ihave also found that trees with potatoes 
planted near them will grow in a season 
nearly twice the size of a tree that is 
merely plowed up around it and nothing 
planted. There is no question but that 
apple orchards need to be cultivated. 
Some believe with the early varieties of 
apple trees, buckwheat is a good crop to 
sow and cut and use for a mulch around 
the trees before the apples form. This 
gives a cushion to prevent bruising when 
apples fall. 
—_—o-——_: 
Thinning Fruit on Trees. __ 
The practice of thinning fruit.is re- 
ceiving move attention each ycar. With 
fruits of different kinds the best quality 
is not produced without thinning. Of 
course this work should have received 
attention before this number of the paper 
is in the hands of the reader, but it is not 
oe too late to gain much advantage still in 
case there is need of the work. The benefit 
e south that may be seen from the practice of 
ing the going overtrees more than once in harvest- 
> lowest ing the fruit says Edward Hutchins in 
tencin The Fruit Belt. If in gathering the early 
is foun apples the first ripe specimens are taken 
anama. and the greener ones are left on the trees 
ns east a fow days longer the growth that these 
FUNDING will make after the others are removed 
oox the is almost astonishing to one who has not 
, north, observed the differcnee. It is scldom that 
3 aKes we have the thinning of the Kicffer pears 
completed until late in July or August, 
ch rose but the results are so apparent that we 
he Rio nev>r omit the work. And when the Lom- 
ng the bard plums as well as some other varicties 
y then that set the fruit thickly, are loaded it is 
as of a found necessary as a rule to thin them 
ing the out. While the fruit hangs so thickly that 
y then it is in clusters or clumps the rot frequent 
th the ly starts in and is sure to go throurh-the 
cba cluster. If the fruit is thinned so that the 
oe Hh plums all hang scHarately and none touch 
Similar each other the loss is much less from the 
h the rot. That thinning will insure annual 
gee bearing is a mistaken notion, yet some 
“bean Lombard plum trees that bore a good crop 
ibbean last year, and on which the fruit was 
Gatun; thinned, are bearing a good crop this 
hrough lesson 
ne The cost of thinning is a matter worth 
than considering—not so much because the 
icht Work is sq@ expensive as because of the 
4 ie Saving in expense. If the fruit is to be 
ng marketed it must be gathered anyway, and 
ae which requires the most time, to pluck it 
and place it in the basket or to drop it on 
of the the ground? Help is usually more plenti- 
y been ul and wages a little lower at thinning 
ion of time than during the harvest, and, too, 
1 1876, * one can have the work done more at his 
rdship convenience. ; 
could o——— 
: All Bloom No Fruit. 
ola All fruit growers have seen their trees 
ay ull of bloom and yet sometimes only a 
mest 81a!! amount of fruit has set, says Ficld 
woked: ond i*arm, ‘To know the causes of this loss 
‘eally and some preventive would perha--s save 
otable Many an orchard. Nature appcars to 
rid Maco extra effort in the production of 
. bloon, The question arises, is this effort 
: made for the purpose of supplying pollen 
ist & or the less than twelve per cent of the 
n the owers that set for a full crop or is the 
n ten extra eighty-cight per cent. a superfluity? 
years We Ioan to the former conclusion. The 


short space of time in the life of an apple 








blossom when it is susceptible of pollina- 
tion demands more pollen than the twelve 
per cent. supplies. Hence, nature makes 
up the deficiency that would arise if only 
one eighth of the blossoms were produced 
by adding the extra eighty-eight per cent. 
It is the recurring short crop that worries 
most growers and causes ren to study 
such things as unhealthy fruit buds, 
pistils injured by rain, frost or blighting 
winds, and the main cause of self-fertility 
by which the pollen is unable to fertilize 
the pistils. The grower, in order to be 
certain of self-sterile varieties, has only 
to observe the following conditions: If 
there is a block, say of five or ten acres and 
‘the outside trees around it have more 
fruit than those on the inside self-sterility 
is surely indicated. Other proofs of steril- 
ity are the falling of young fruit when only 
partially grown or any radical change of 
shape or size when the trees are getting 
old, or the lack of seeds or their fertility. 
It is useless to discuss the scientific rea- 
sons, even if we knew them, of defective 
pistils or the lack of stamens. Suffice it 
to say that there are over fifty species of 
plants that are sterile with their own 
pollen and the, remedy of course is the 
mixing in of other sorts to supply it. 





A New Book Telling How to Can Vari- 
ous Kinds of Fruit and Vegetables. 


C. A. Green has prepared a booklet 
giving full information about canning 
fruits and vegetables. This booklet tells 
how canhing should be done in the family 
and also in a larger way for sale. There 
is a demand for fruits put up in glass jars 
by farmersand small fruit growers. There 
are many well-to-do families in villages 
and cities who will pay an extra price for 
fruit canned in homes rather than in large 
factories. Mr, Grcen’s booklet tells how 
this may be done and gives advice as to 
the various steps and formulas to bring 
about this desired result. The price of 
this booklet is 25 cents when sent post- 


paid. 
Address, Green’s Fruit Grower, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 
O-———- 


Pruning and Spraying. 

C. A. Green:—Do you advise painting 
young trees with white wash or is there 
something just as good, only not so pro- 
nounced in color? 

2. In several articles you have said 
that it was not a good thing to prune trees 
after the sap started to flow, but in our 
district, which is around Wilson, New 
York, the farmers prune anytime up to 
the first of July. What do you think 
about the practice? 

3. Inanumber of spraying calendars I 
have noticed that it says to spray peaches 
for leaf curl at a time when the leaves are 
out. Does this not hurt the young leaves? 
—Wendell E. Hartcl, N. Y. 


Reply: 
about the helpfulness of painting the | 
trunks of fruit trees with whitewash. It 
does ‘no injury but there is doubt as to 
whether it is of any particular help 
though some consider it helpful. 

2. Noinjury will be done fruit trees by 
pruning themsslightly as late as July first, | 
but to prune them severely after the trees | 
have leaved out would be injurious to the 
trees. 

3. There is always a possibility of the | 
foliage of trees being injured by spraying, 
thercfore I advise spraying as far as possi- 
ble before the leaves appear. Curled leaf | 
is caused by an attack of fungus thus a 
spray of Bordeaux mixture or lime-sulphur | 
before the trees leave out would be help- 
ful and this would avoid the risk of injur- ; 
ing the leaves. 








1. There are different views | 





es 
Trees on the Roadside. 


A writer in the New York Sun warmly 
advocates the adoption in this country of 
the German practice of planting fruit 
trees along the countryside highways. 
According to this writer, farmers object 
to planting elms, maples and other harc- 
wood trees, having learned that field crops 
will not flourish within fifty feet of a 
mature tree of the forest varieties says, 
Daily Democrat. While the same objec- 
tion holds in the case of a mature apple or 
cherry tree, it is said that the fruit por- 
vides certain compensation. The extent 
of this compensation would appear to de- 
pend upon whether the landowner or the 
public harvested the fruit. In either case 
the trees would be valuable by way of 
ornamentation. 


ASS Sie Bee 

Dear Sir:—I have taken Green’s Fruit 
Grower a long time and am well 
pleased with it and also with Editor 





Green and his experience.—Romeyn 
R. Candee, Cayuga, N. Y. 


2,500 CARS OF GEORGIA PEACHES. 


Bases Estimate on What He Observed 
on a Recent Trip—Elbertas Will 
Be Quite Short. 

J. D, Hendrickson has just returned 
from a trip through the Georgia peach 
section. Mr. Hendrickson has made a 
careful investigation of crop conditions 
and as he is conservative and careful his 
opinion is of considerable value. He gave 
The- News representative his idea of crop 
condi:ions as follows: 

“From my observation, notwithstand- 
ing reports given out by Mr. Marks of the 
Georgia Fruit Exchange that the total 
crop would not exceed 1,500 cars, I am 
not willing to believe that it will not ex- 
ceed 2,500 cars. All growers of importance 
have sprayed their fruit. The weather has 
been fine and fruit has been making good 
growth. The Lee Pope orchards have 
been sprayed twice since the bloom and 
from my judgment the yield will be twice 
as many cars, at least, as it has becn 
credited with by some of the estimators. 
Although I do not make, until after the 
middle of May, an estimate which I would 
consider altogetherreliable, after that date 
I have usually estimated our crop very 
closely, always coming within a few cars 
of the output. All our varieties, excepting 
I:lbertas, show a good crop, and these are 
shy in most orchards, although some 
young orchards of Elbertas are promising 
a good yield. Upon the whole they will be 
the shortest variety.”’ 

— 
HORTICULTURAL. 
Relation of Bird Life to the Forests. 

The birds have been called the guardians 
of the forest and the more we study the 
matter the more we realize that this is 
true says T. A. Morgan in Virginia Farmer. 
When spring opens and the insects come 
out and begin their destruction of the 
trees, the great flocks of birds come from 
the South and feed on the insects. 

All birds should be encouraged to in- 
habit forests and orchards as wherevcr 
there are trees there will be insect enemics 
to attack them, and so there should be 
birds to defend them. During the winter 
when most of the birds are gone, and in- 
sects dead, the Nuthatch and Brown 
Creeper are going over the limbs and trunk 
destroying millions of insect eggs that 
would hatch out in the spring. The 
several species of Woodpeckers that 
winter with us, live by digging out worms 
from dead branches, mostly but the worms 
while in dead wood that is of no value, 
would come out in the spring and attack 
living wood and thus make more dead 
wood tolivein. The great Pileated Wood- 
pecker is a true bird of the forest and digs 
great holes in trees many inches deep, for 
worms. They are very fond of ants and | 
destroy millions of them. It has becn 
claimed that woodpeckers injure here by 
making holes in limbs for nests, thus 
causing them to decay and break off. 





I have seen limbs broken off at a wood- |; 


pecker’s nest but the wood was always 
rotten before the nest was made as the 
bird ean*work so much faster and better 
in soft wood then in sound. The nest is 
almost always on the under side or in some 
protected place, to keep out the water. | 





All Woodpeckers are a great benefit to 
forests and should never be killed or 
molested in any way. I know of no birds 
that do any damage to forests and if we 
want the forests preserved, we must pre- 
serve the bird-life of the forests, and if we 
would preserve the birds, we must pre- 
serve their home,—the forest. 
G-se 


Western New York Peach Crop Not 
Damaged by Freeze. 

The Irondequoit peach crop was not 
damaged by the recent freeze, when the 
temperature went as low as 26 degrees. 
This statement was made this morning to 
a reporter for The Post Express by a 
prominent Irondequoit orchardist who 
had over 30,000 baskets of peaches last 
ycar. 

“The buds were closed -and no harm 
was done,” said George H. Rudman. 
“So long as the trees are not in blossom 
wee a freeze can be withstood without 

amage. I have examined part of my 
orchard and am sure the buds escaped.” 
Neighbors also make reassuring reports. 
‘The outlook is for a fair crop of peaches. 
The yield will not be so heavy as last year; 
at least we hope it won’t. Crawfords bore 
exceptionally heavy, and owing to the 
drain on the trees last season, do not 
—- such a yield this fall. But EI- 

ertas and the general varieties of peaches 
ought to be plentiful, providing nothing 
unfavorable happens.” 

“The first peaches from Irondequoit 
ought to be ready for market in August. 
Carmens, Admiral Deweys, Rochesters 
and Greenesboros are the early varieties. 
Crawfords and Elbertas will begin to move 
in September. Labor day usually sees 
the work started in the orchards and from 
then until late in the fall peaches continue 
to be marketed. Smocks winding up the 
season,”’ 





—_——CO__"= 
One Remedy for High Prices. 


Compel each and every person selling 
an unbroken package or packages of food 
or articles of houschold convenience to 
mark the price sold for in plain figures, 
not sandwiched in a mass of other stuff, 
but easily read at a glance. Put a heavy 
penalty’ for infraction of such a law.— 
Subscriber of Green’s Fruit Grower. 
oOo 


“The most beautiful pearl is only the 
brilliant sarcophagus of a worm,” says a 
French scientist. The normal pearl is 
construeted by the oyster to inter an 
irritating parasite by enclosing it in a 
deposit of lime. The parasite belongs to 
the class of trematode and cestode worms, 
the latter being responsible for the finest 
grade of pearls. 


WHAT DO YOU WANT IN NEW YORK ? ? 


We can attend to it!—Do your buying, FURNISH 
INFORMATION, get prices, market goods, secure 
help, look up REAL ESTATE, in fact, anything 
you want! Write to-day, save time and money! 

GRESHAM SELLING & BUYING AGENCY, 123 Liberty Street. N. Y. 


OUR NEW YORK IMPROVED FARMS are great bargains 
at present low prices, Send for free list. McBURNEY & 
CO., 309 B ble Bi Ss , N.Y. 
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ELECTRIC HOME and FARM LIGHTING PLANTS. 
CARRIAGE, BICYCLE, FISHING, FLASH 
and AUTO LIGHTS, Fans. Engines, Dynamos, Belts, Bells, 
Books. Cat. 3c. OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, O. 
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The zatural oils in Trinidad Lake as- 
phalt give life to Genasco and make it last. 





Get Genasco for all your roofs, and lay it with the Kant-leak Kleet. 
Write us for samples and the Good Roof Guide Book. Free. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


Philadelphia 


New York San Francisco Chicago 











the [deal Apple Barrel 
Cushion 





THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 


Takes up the slack of the bar- 
rel and prevents bruising. 

Our Apple Boxes for fine 
graded fruit are made to fit the 
appics. No Crushing, No 
Freezing. 
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A Constant Water Supply 


for all purposes is easily secured by installing a 


RIFE RAM 


which operates by running water. Its cost is low; 
can be used either with Open or Pneumatic Tank. 
Simple, durable, economical, efficient. 

The RIFE RAM « operates with any fall from 3 ft. 
to 50 ft. and will pump water to a height 3 to 25 times 
the fall, if you have a flow of 3 or more gallons per 
minute from a spring, artesian well, or 
stream. If not, we can supply the best 
gasoline-engine pumping system. Write 
for free Catalogue and information. 


Rife Engine Co. 


2414 Trinity Bldg. 
NEW YORK CITY. 






A Garden Country. 


The stranger passing through Western 
| New York always notices the beauty of 
| the region and its fertility. It is aland 
|of fruits. Its orchards and vineyards 
|impress every vistor. THe Buffalonian 
|can rejoice at it. As he passes through the 
markets he sees them crowded with fruits, 
all grown in Western New York. As he 
rides along the roads the smell of fruit is 
| in the air. 

Western New York has lately been 
struggling to handle the biggest peach 
crop 1t has known. It has just entered 
upon the task of marketing a great crop 
of grapes. Western New York apples are 
|famous. In other products it maintains 
|its high reputation as a garden country. 














When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Running Water 


in House and Barn at even \ 





temperature Winter or Sum- f, 
mer at Small Cost. s ‘4 
‘ 7 —w 
r Co., 1143 $ Chicago 


or Co., 2d and Madison Streets, Oakland \ Ca 


se. O “ 


Campbell Av 











1913 Ilus- 
: trated 
Catalog 
FREE 





will net more money 
for you than any other 
investment you can 
make. 10bbl. to 400 bbl. 
per day. makers 
of apple buttercookers, 
evaporators, etc. 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd., Box 111, York, Pa. 





**When the Juice is in the Apple’’ 


Mt. Gilead Cider Presses 


The best, most efficient, and most econom- 
al method of getting the money out of 
that apple crop is to squeeze it 
out with a Mount Gilead Cider 
Press. Capacity range of from 
10 to 400 bbls. daily. 
We make a press for every pur- 
pose. Also cider evaporators, 
apple-butter cookers, vinegar 
generators, spraying outfits etc 
HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO., 
(Oldest and largest manufacturers of cider 
presses in the work.) 
104 Lincoln Avenue, Mount Gilead, Ohie 
Or Room 119 WM 39 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y. 


Most Economical, 
Efficient and Durable 


Our cider presses are guaran- 
teed to meet all requirements. 
Satisfi 
testify to this fact. 
Hydraulic or Knuckle-join 
power 
























We furnish outfits for an 
size mill, from the small- 
est tothe largest. Our 
Presses, Graters, Evap- 
orators, Pumps, etc., 

are ‘‘the standard.’ 









Established 1872, 














When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


100 Gallon 

















‘B/Jog Gveress Tank 


Just the Thing for the Farm 
Can be used as a Spray- 
ing Tank by adding solid 
fees cover for $3.00 extra. 
“nar ed whole, ready for use. We 
bui ¢all other sizes equally as low in 
rice ; also Steel Towers, Wind Mills, 
umps and Engines. Write us your 
wants.and save money. 
Write for our New Way Selling Plan No. 34. Do it now. 


The Baltimore Cooperage Co., Baltimore, Md. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION | 


Whatis Your Family Worth to you? 











Ifit |} 
is worth the best you can afford in house and 

food and clothes, is it not worth the best in 
reading as well? Regular price of The Youth’s |} 
Companion is $2.00 per year. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 


} 

| 

What is a publication like Green’s Fruit 

Grower worth to youeach year? Ourreaders || 

tell us that it is the best monthly magazine |} 
that comes to their homes. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION PRICE 


The Youth’s Companion one year and 
Green’s Fruit Grower one year for $2.00. 


Address GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Di 


ENTS“) 


pages, 788 illus- {<* | | 














INSTRUM 


trations, 67 color-plates. 2561 articles de- g 

scribed—all musical instruments and sup- 

plies, Superb quality and lowest direct | | 

a ree trial and payments, | 

‘e supply the United States Government, A 

a instrument you are 
most in in 

Write tor me big FREE CATALOG 
R&T 2 Pointe of Supply; Address the nearer one. 
THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO., 

199 E. 4th St. Cincinnati 6225. Wabash Av. Chicage 





| are small. 





So accustomed are we to these things 
that we hardly stop to appreciate them. 
The visitor is really a better advertiser 
for Western New York than the native is; 
the visitor can appreciate the delights of 
the region better than the one who has 
been brought up among them.—Buffalo 
Express. 





pre ee 
The Care of Apple Trees. 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower:—I have 
been growing fruit for forty-two years and 
consider the business still in its infancy. 
I do not know it all yet but will say that 
it is pruning the trees that brings the 
choice apples. Cull your apples with the 





are at home in the grass, are quite sure to 
girdle many of the trees while the ground 
is covered with snow and ice. There is a 
temptation to pasture the grass in a young 
orchard with dae: calves or hogs, which 
are often more destructive to the trees 
than mice and rabbits. 


Corn is not a desirable catch crop for 
the young orchard because it shades the 
trees, and in a measure injures their 
growth. I mention grass and corn be- 
cause they are so commonly grown among 
the trees in a young orchard with damag- 
ing effect to the same. 

For a catch crop in my young orchards I 
have secured excellent results from grow- 
ing beans and potatoes. In. this latitude 
they may be planted as late as June 10 and 
still mature. This gives one an oppor- 
tunity to get over the ground two or three 
times with a disk and harrow before plant- 
ing, which substitutes later tillage with 
smaller implements that often stimulates 
a growth in autumn and results in winter- 
killing both root and branch with the 
more tender varieties. 


The growing of small fruits as a catch 
crop is now popular where orchards are 
planted near city markefs. Strawberries 
and raspberries appear to be the choice 
with many growers for this purpose. The 
mulching required for: the strawberries 
affords excellent protection for the roots 
of the trees as well as the soil during the 





My answer to this question is that we 
remember apple trees because of their 
beauty, utility and many other notable 
characteristics. Apple trees have charag. 
teristics peculiar to themselves, much the 
same as our fathers and grandfathers haq 
characteristics peculiar to themselyeg 
There is poetry and romance in the apple 
tree and the apple orchard. Who can gee 
an apple orchard in blossom without feel. 
ing like expressing his thoughts in poetry? 
Who can look out upon an orchard filled 
with beautifully tinted apples in autumy 
without feeling like taking his pen anq 
attempting to express his romantic emo. 
tions? 


But no doubt it is the utility of the apple 
itself, its usefulness, its wholesomenesgs 
its ability to satisfy hunger, its delicate 
flavor and beautiful tints of skin and flesh 
that engage our attention in a way to 
make us desire to go back to the scenes of 
childhood and to the spot where the old 
trees stood, hoping that we may find some 
trace of their beautiful branches. 


Someone has said that he who plants the 
apple tree plants hope. In truth he does 
more than this. He paints pictures jp 
memory’s art gallery. He can open the 
doors of this art gallery at will, no matter 
where he may be, at morning, noon, or at 
evening, and when he sees these pictures 
of the old orchard hanging upon the walls 
of his memory, all the other characters of 




















THE APPLE HARVEST IN KANSAS. 
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pruning shears, let the light and sunshine 
through. 

I see in the Fruit Grower some inquiries 
about the bark bursting from fhe trunk 


| of the tree. This can be avoided by split- 


ing the bark on the north side of the 
trunk or limb with a knife. This will let 
the bark open and it will-not burst when 
the tree is bark bound. It does not injure 
the tree any to score it. 

The photographs I send are of some 
trees I have vaccinated with a tree com- 
pound, which makes the trees healthy. 
Some writers say that doctoring trees is a 
fake, but I can prove it is not, for I have 
tested it and the crops raised on the vac- 
cinated trees brought 25 cents more per 
barrel than from any other orchard in the 
apple belt of Kansas.—T. P. Pry, Kansas. 





Note:—I have mever slit the bark of a 
tree.—C. A. Green. 


cA ae 
Cover Crops. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Gorwer by 
J. S. Underwood, IIl. 

Young fruit trees must be given good 
care during the early history of their 
growth, otherwise many of them will soon 
die out. The proportion of apple trees 
that bear fruit is very small, indeed, when 
compared with the number planted. This 


is not wholly due to severe winters, as 
|many people are inclined to belicve, but 


the careless, or shiftless methods employed 


in tending them while they are small. 


The hardiness of a tree depends quite 
largely on its vigor and thriftiness which 
are indications of a healthy root systcm, 
good sap circulation, etc. These qualities 
are secured by growing the right kind of 
catch crops in the orchard while the trees 
I note that some growers. de- 
pend on grass for a catch crop, which, in 
my judgment, is fatal to the life or use- 
fulness of many orchards. Mice, which 





winter. I have had considerable experi- 
ence with these crops and recommend 
them. I mulched the raspberries after 
they were covered for winter; this, how- 
ever, is not necessary with hardy varieties. 

A cover crop of Dwarf Essex rape or 
oats for winter protection of the soil is an 
.excellent provision against root killing, 
which is often to young orchards. It is 
well for us all to study the needs of our 
fruit trees and apply the knowledge gained 
from observation and the experience of 
others, all of which will help make the 
orchard profitable. 





) ee 


Memories of Old Apple Trees. 

A Virginia contributor to Green’s Fruit 
Grower tells us about his return to his 
grandfather’s house after an absence of 
nearly forty years. Grandfather, grand- 
mother, father and-mother, have long 
cince been buried in the village cemetery. 
Aside from the pleasant recollections of 
the genial character of his ancestors is 
this man’s recollection of the apple trees 
which his grandfather had planted and 
from which when a boy this man had 
gathered and eaten the delicious fruit. 

I call attention to this ‘‘touch of nature 
which makes the whole world ‘kin,’’ as 
Shakespeare would say, for I have had 
precisely the same experience. I can lead 
you directly to the spot where certain 
varieties of apples grew over fifty years 
ago on my father’s farm. Recollections 
of those old apple trees are as fixed in my 
mind as are the recollections of my father 
and mother, brothers and sisters, and the 
old house in which I was born. Why is 
this so? Why have I such vivid recol- 
lections of these apple trees, while so 
many other events which have occurred 
in the past and which would seem to be 
of far greater importance have been ut- 
terly forgotten? 





the old homestead gather about him. 
Grandfather, grandmother, father and 
‘mother, brothers and sisters, the horses, 
cows, sheep, cat, dog, all come forth at his 
beckoning, visting him as in days long 
past. 





geet 
Making the Farm Pay. 

Making The Farm Pay is the title of a 
very valuable and interesting book by 
C. C. Bowsfield which every farmer ought 
to have. 

We take the liberty to quote a very 
interesting paragraph from one of the 
chapters in this book as follows :— 

‘‘The following table showing the rela- 
tive value of creps is based on my own 
experience: 


GROSS NET 
Wheat per acre.........$ 15.00 $ 8.0 
Field-corn................ 3.@ 20.00 
Sweet potatoes..........150.00 110.0 
POGANOCB 6.056 soe ccs sss dee 75.00 
RO RONNS 0s. 6:55:63. 9:03 « © 30s 150.00 
Cucumbers..............200.00 150.00 
Strawberries............ .300.00 200.00 
CRerraes. . 6... 2s... ip OO 150.00 
ASINOR as <6 80 oc: in... TOO 200.00. 
Co). ROA I 5. 20.00 
ASIA eiics seeds. Se 30.00 
TUNOURY: 6.3555 ).55.+.2.< WOOD 15.00 
Millet....... . 25.00 20 00 


Live stock and dairving can be figured 
on the acreage basis, just as easily as grain 
or fruit. If a farmer with 50 acres handles 
25 cows and clears-$1,000 after paying for 
help, his net profit is $20 per acre. 

A man with 20 acres can easily handle 
100 hogs a year, which will net $1,000 to 
$1,500. A profit of $10 per head, or $1,000, 
is $50 per acre. This is at least treble a8 
much as can be made from grain, and the 
work is a great deal less.”’ 

Oo---—- 

After you get yourself out of a hole, 

fillit up, so that you may not fall in agaim. 
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Cooperation Among Fruit Growers. 

Developing methods of production and 
distribution of agricultural products along 
purely economic lines is of comparatively 
recent origin, more attention having been 
given possibly to the side of production 
says Experiment Station Work. However 
important it may be to be able to grow 
crops in large quantities or of particular 
qualities at a minimum cost, it 1s equally 
important to be able to dispose of them 
in the most economical way and to the 
best possible advantage, for frequently 
the easiest and largest profits in any busi- 
ness are those made through methods of 
handling, marketing, and distribution; 
and it is here that judgment based upon 
economic principles must be exercised and 
careful dealing resorted to if the highest 
returns are to be realized. 

Selling through cooperative associations 
which is more largely practiced by the 
fruit growers of the West than any other 
section of the United States, has proven 
successful just in proportion as the mem- 
bers have followed the rules, regulations, 
and instructions of such associations, 
which in many cases has been done with 
very gratifying results. In addition to 
returning profits to the producer, which 
formerly went to a number of middlemen, 
cooperation has taught the grower the 
economic value of a first-class product; 
the economic importance of picking, pack- 
ing, and handling his produce; and fair 
dealing with the purchaser and public. 

From the reports of a number of success- 
ful associations submitted to the station 
it is shown that ‘cooperation enables 








With cooperation a car could often be 
loaded and the fruit used to some advant- 
age to each grower; carload lots being 
considered the economic unit of shipment. 
It secures better equipment for handling 
acrop in asection, as disorganized sections 
are less likely to have the necessary cold- 
storage, precooling, and other equipment 
for the best handling of a fruit crop. In 
addition to the benefits of cooperation 
already mentioned, Mr. Chandler notes 
the following: (1) The crop may be dis- 
tributed so as to prevent gluts in the mar- 
ket; (2) it enables the growers to establish 
a brand that will be known in the markets 
and will thus insure better prices; (3) it 
insures better care of the orchards; and 
(4) in nearly all cases it results in greater 
stability of the industry. 

Among the difficulties in the way of 
cooperation are: 

(1) The fact that independent growers 
who do not help support the association 
get many of the benefits received by the 
members without paying for them. This 
will be evident when it is considered that 
one of the greatest functions of coopora- 
tion is proper distribution; and if the 
association keeps fruit, for example, out 
of the way, there is little danger of the in- 
dependent grower’s fruit going into a 
glutted market; consequently he will 
get nearly as good, if not as good, prices 
as members. This being true, independ- 
ent growers will be slow to join the associa- 
tion, and members seeing independents 
doing as well as they, without having to 
pay their share toward the support of the 
association, may tend to drop out. 





member, being implicated with every 
transaction, has an interest is seeing that 
loans are only made for suitable purposes 
and to reliable persons. It is an interest- 
ing corroboration of the soundness of this 
principle that these banks do not in 
practice have any bad debts. Both in 
Germany and in Italy the banks are closely 
associated with purchasing societies, so 
that the borrower has the advantage not 
only of credit on reasonable terms, but 
also of cooperative purchase and of th> 
advice and guidance of those by whom 
the loan is sanctioned. 

Regarding the secondary _ results 
brought about by cooperative action, 
it may be said that they are 
several in number and decidedly far 
reaching in their effects. Increased 
crops and increased prices spell, of course, 
larger incomes and larger profits,. the in- 
fluence of which stimulates and revives 
rural life on its social no less than on its 
economic side. Public schools, country 
churches, other public institutions and 
general rural life are apparently made 
better, all of which tends to check the 
drift of rural population to towns and 
cities. 





a 
Stump Lands of Michigan. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by} 

E. V. Benedict, Mich. 

It seems only a few years, compara- | 
tively, since the “‘lumber jacks and river | 
men’? were making the timber belt of | 
Michigan fairly ring with the noise of axe 
and saw, the shouts of teamsters, the crash 
of falling timber, the boom of rolling logs 











A THRIFTY KANSAS ORCHARD. 
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growers to make use of a number of better 
business methods: (1) By enabling them, 
through their manager or representative, 
tomeet on equal terms the men with whom 
they deal. Their representative, thor- 
oughly understanding the markets, ‘‘with 
all the growers and a good pack behind 
him controls a business that demands 
respect, and he should generally be able 
toset the price.’’ It must be remembered, 
however, that cooperation is not for the 
purpose of creating a monopoly or forcing 
unnatural prices for the product. (2) It 
frequently brings about or forces track 
selling, which in the opinion of some brings 
better results than consigning, one associ- 
ation reporting that for 272 cars consigned 
It received an average of $1 per crate and 
for 288 cars sold on track $1.66 per crate. 
(3) Wholesale dealing is made possible, 
hot only in selling farm products but in 
buying anything the grower needs, es- 
pecially packing materials, spraying ma- 
terials, fertilizers, and the like. (4) Be- 
cause of the larger business it controls the 
association is likely to get better service 
from the railroads, cold-storage plants, 
ete. “Thenit is in a position to secure 
adjustments with the railroads and other 
large concerns on points of disagreement, 
when the cost of litigation would make 
such adjustments impossible with the 
small grower.’’ (5) Men of better busi- 
hess ability than the average grower can 

@ secured to manage the association, 
which means much in the economic dis- 
Position of a fruit crop or most any other 
crop, for many of the best growers, who 
understand their trees and the methods 
of care the best, are not the best adapted 
todeal with men and markets and market 
conditions. 

Cooperation further enables growers to 
Make use of fruits grown in small quanti- 
les, which are often wasted because no 
Man has enough to sell to advantage. 





(2) The difficulty of keeping the quality 
of the goods handled by the association as 
high as the quality of goods that would be 
handled by the best growers working in- 
dependently. 

(3) Crop failures that get the associa- 
tion out of working ordér on off years. 

(4) A spirit of envy and lack of confi- 
dence and support of the managers by the 
members. 

Another impediment in the growth of 
cooperation which might have been noted 
is the difficulty of securing funds to finance 
the production and marketing of the crop 
in the way prescribed by the association. 
However, it is possible to meet this diffi- 
culty by carrying the principle of coopera- 
tion a step further and securing loans 
through a system of cooperative credit, 
which has done much for European farmers 
toward solving economic problems of the 
farm and community. Mr. Charles 
Douglas, of Scotland, as quoted in a 
bulletin of the Missouri station, says! 

The greatest practical obstacle in the 
way of agricultural organization is gener- 
ally the difficulty of finance. A very large 
number of those who might benefit most 
by cooperation are prevented from taking 
advantage of it because they deal on long 
credit with the merchants who supply 
them. It is this fact which has chiefly Icd 
to the development of cooperative credit 
as an essential adjunct to cooperative 
purchase. * * * 

The fundamental idea of the Raffeisen 
banks, which are the general model for co- 
operative credit in agriculture, is that 
the farmers in a small area should combine 
to find credit for one another. They pro- 
vide loans for approved reproductive pur- 
poses; and the banks rely for their suc- 
cess on the knowledge which their mem- | 
bers and managers have of local circum- 
stances and of the character of the appli! 
eants, as well as on the fact that each| 





and loud and lusty singing of favorite 
camp songs. All intent on cutting, skid- 
ding, and hauling the big logs to some 
nearby mill, or banking them on inland 
lake or river where later on they would be 
taken in charge by the ‘‘river men” and 
rafted down stream to the big mills on the 
Michigan shore. A few of these old time 
mills are still running but the pine age 
having passed their cut is now mostly 
hemlock and hardwood. Of this class of 
timber a few tracts may still be found 
throughout the inland timber belt, but it 
is fast being lumbered off and brought 
down by rail to the big mills on the shore. 

But the pine age is passed and with it 
went the rough and ready element of the 
lumber camps. The lower peninsula of 
Michigan had no further use for them and 
*tis well, for the mcn who lumber of the 









land are not the ones to till it. The cut 
over or “stump lands,”’ as they were 
called after being lumbered of, soon began 
toattract theattention and interest of pros- 
pective fruit growers who bought up small 
tracts along the Michigan shore and 
stocked it with fruit trees mostly apple, 
peach and cherry. It was not long before, 
this favored locality became famous as a 
fruit belt and today it may be said that 
the pine age has passed and the fruit age 
(fruitage) has taken its place. 

With the passing of the ‘‘lumber jacks’’ 
came pioneer settlers following up the 
old logging roads they soon came to the 
abandoned lumber camps which they 
turned into settlers cabins. In this way 
the first pioneer settlement was started. 
The work being well begun made rapid 
progress till a large portion of the lands 
have been turned into orchards and farms 
and made to ‘‘blossom as the rose’’ and 
today these industrious, progressive, and 
up-to-date farmers and fruit growers may 
be justly proud of the well improved 
farms, immense orchards, fine buidlings 
and prosperous homes they have hewn out 
of the Michigan stump lands. 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM 
SEPARATORS. 


SAVE MUCH TIME AND &= 
LABOR IN SUMMER 32 


Which means a great deal to 
the farmer, let alone the great 
increase in quantity and im- 
provement in quality of product 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


_ New York Chicago San Francisco 











SEPARATOR 


THIS OFFER IS NO CATCH. 
It is a solid proposition to send, 
on trial, fully guaranteed, a new, 
well made, easy running separa- 
tor for $15.95. Skims hot or cold 


ture, which illustrates our large 
capacity machines. e bowl is 
a sanitary marvel, easily cleaned. 
Gears thoroughly , 
Western orders filled from 
Western points. Whether your 
dairy is large or small, write 
us and obtain our handsome : 4 
free catalog. Address: f 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CD. sainétiogs-n.v. 








Sheep shears 50c. Grass shears 40c. Horse shears, curved blades, 
40c. Delivered from faciory. Guaranteed best made or money 
refunded. G. HARRY REBER, Mfgr., Reading, Pa. 


WE SHIPovAPPROVAL 


withuut a cent deposit, prepay the freigh 
and allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 
IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn our 


on highest grade 1913 mode} bicycles. 

Do not 

a bicycle or 
apair of tires from anyone at any price 
Vij until you write for our large Art Catsiog 
rom and learn our wonder ful proposition ou hrst 
ft! sample bicycle going to your town. 


\PRIDER AGENTS Soiree" 


TIRES, Coaster- 
fy famps, repairs and all sundries at Aa// usual pré-ts, 
Do Not Wait; write today for our sheciad offer. 

MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept |'-49 CnicaAGe 
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A Beautiful Nut Pick ‘Set 


This is both a useful and an ele- 
gant premium. The set consists of 
a hand-ome and strong nut cracker 
and six individual nut picks, all in a 
neat and durable case. Both the nut 
cracker and the nut picks are made 
of the very best steel, are beautifully 
designed and heavily plated. They 
will be a real delight to youand your 
guests. The handles of the nut picks 
are madein a pretty design, while 
the points are highly polished. The 
nut cracker is of a design correspond- 
ing to the nut picks and is made for 
good strong service. Aset should be 
inevery home. Of course you want 


NEWEN 
NENTS 
w AWS 


one. 

How to get oneof these Beauti- 
ful Sets: Send us four new sub- 
scribers to Green’s Fruit Grower at 
the special low price 35 cents each 
per year and we will send you the 
Nut Pick Set charges prepaid. 


Address GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Our Special Subscription Service 
Will Save You Time and Money. 


We offer you this Special 
Service to save you trouble 
and expense in getting the 
papers you need. Prompt 
attention and accuracy is 
our motto. 


SPECIAL COMBINATIONS 





Green’s Fruit Grower, 1 yr.................. -50 

Youth’s Companion, 1 yr................... 2.00 } $2.00 
Green’s Fruit Grower, 3 yrs................. $1.00 

Pictorial Review, lyr....................... “1.00 ' 1.50 
Green’s Fruit Grower, lyr. ................ 50 
ge n,n eee -50 t 75 
Green’s Fruit Grower, lyr. ................ 50 
ee, Oe ees... a Se 50 80 
wae womens Ber. 2... oe 50 

Green’s Fruit Grower, l yr.................. 50 

Successful Farming, l yr.............. 25 -40 
Green’s Fruit Grower, 3 yrs................. 1.00 

New York Tribune Farmer, 1 yr. ........... 1.00 1.00 
Green’s Fruit Grower, l yr.................. 50 

puumey Gucces eet: .. Sac... .. ss a. 50 -50 
Green’s Fruit Grower, l yr.................. 50 

Poultry Success, lyr. ............. Re ce -50 }. 80 
Vegetable Grower, l yr. .................... 50 

Green’s Fruit Grower, 1 yr.................. 50 

PP UOOOMLEOE, ..:22......§02.. daw 50 ( 85 
McCall’s Magazine, 1 yr.................... -50 | 

Green’s Fruit Grower, l yr.................. 50) 

ery eee. Byr............i sii 50 } 85 
ee eee EO, vo... ve)... . Dppeeeeeee 50 | 








Green’s Fruit Grower One Year 


With American Agriculturist, l yr. ..................... $1.25 
“* American Bee Journal, l yr....................:.. 1.00 
‘* American Poultry Journal, lyr................... B ) 
pie a 1.00 


“« Farm and Home, 1lyr............ eek le Woh bo wipes 75 


ie lg Ee -65 
aR TOT. bg alah eck. camcdvesleby 1.15 
‘¢ -Kimball’s Dairy Farmer, l yr. ........-............ 25 
OF SU OY oo ova i a ase's dace bu velo e tid 75 
ee Pea 6 Binns, Fe... 75 
eo eee rere cre oe .60 
oe Pe es 2 Oe. oe eet 1.25 
es gS | 1.00 
ee I WO ane ds c2e becuse pos ses ee -50 
PP pee ewer, fy. 7. 27... ke... ...-.. zy £5 
** Reliable Poultry Journal, l yr..................... -65 
>, ee I Oo oo data de senses 2.00 


Send your subscriptions to us and get the advantage of 
this Special Service and save time and money. Wecan quote 
you special prices on any other publication. Send list for 
our prices. 


Send all orders to 


Green’s Fruit Grower Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Eat Plenty of Fruits and Vegetables. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
J. S. Underwood, Illinois. 

This is the season when the vegetables 
| are plentiful in the gardens. It is also a 
time when people should not eat meats 
and sweets except in very limited quanti- 
ties. Store goods are now high in price 
| and during hot weather the quality is 
| often questionable. Why not depend very 
largely during the heated term on a diet 
of fruit and vegetables? 

When the vegetables are gathered for 
the table they should be washed in a tank 
or large tub outside of the kitchen. Such 
a simple convenience can be placed in or 
near the well-house where water is plenti- 
ful and clean. A vine-covered arbor near 
the kitchen door makes a cool place to 
pare potatoes and other vegetables as well 
as to get fruit in condition for the table. 
In the absence of the arbor, which should 
be found on every farm, a porch on the 
shaded side of the house, vine-covered 
and inclosed with wire screen, is much 
more desirable for such work than a heated 
kitchen. These home lyxuries are cheap 
| and within the reach of all who own afarm. 
| They are much more servicable than fine 
| furniture. 

Everybody is fond of almost all kinds of 
vegetables. I prefer cucumbers, sliced or 
pickled, to bananas, and find them as 
digestible and very nourishing. Onions 
are as healthful as sulphur and do not 
smellso badly. Why not eat more of them 
raw and cooked? Beets, in pickles, are 
lrelished by all. String beans, peas, 
| radishes, lettuce, etc., are a standard crop 
in every garden and should be found on 
the table during the months of summer. 
Celery and salsify are acceptable vege- 
tables to everyone. 

Prepare to store an abundance of the 
long-keeping vegetables for winter use. 
Pack parsnips, salisfy, carrots, etc., in 
dry sand where they will keep crisp and 
sound. Cabbage, onions and the like 
may be stored in sheds outside the cellar 
where their odor will be less objectionable 
to the family. 
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Remedy for Rot and Blight on Potatoes 


The ordinary rot of potatoes is a disease 
that is not difficult to control and in apply- 
ing control measures not only is the rot 

revented but the vines are stimulated to 
ete rowth and greater productiveness. 
It would pay to apply control measures 
even in seasons when rot is not a consider- 
ation because of the indirect benefit to 
the vines. 

The rot of potatoes is a disease that 
usually follow the late blight of vines. 
It is caused by the same organism as the 
blight, a fungus that spends the winter in 
affected tubers. When such tubers are 
planted, the fungus grows from the de- 
cayed place into the sprouts coming from 
the tuber. The diseased sprouts then 
serve as a source of further infection. In- 
fection does not take place in dry weather, 
but during rainy periods of several days 
duration. At such times the fungus 
spreads rapidly and the disease shows up 
as a destructive blighting of the foliage. 
The seed-like bodies of the fungus fall 
from blighting leaves to the soil beneath 
and make their way, when the soil is wet, 
to the tubers of the new crop, causing 
them to rot thus completing the cycle.., 
In order to prevent the tubers from rot- 
ting it is necessary only to prevent the 
vines from blighting. ‘This can be done 
by thoroughly spraying them with bor- 
deaux mixture from the time they are six 
inches high until‘all growth of the vines 


es 
before offering the same for sale; as proge. 
cutions will follow the sale or offering fo, 
sale of the spurious and adultcrateg 
article wherever it may be found. 
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Green’s Fruit’ Grower :—I always enjoy 
reading Green’s Fruit Grower, and | ¢op. 
sider it not only the best magazine for the 
farmer and culturalist, but one of the beg; 
magazines for the family printed today. 
There is nothing light or trashy about jt 
and every article bespeaks whoicsome 
thought, that cannot fail to do every gyb. 
scriber a service inculculably great. The 
farmer who reads the magazine if he has g 
teachable mind, will find a new interes 
in his work, and a love for his calling, tha; 
will very materially assist his purse. 

Although I am a clerygman and not g 
farmer, I find Green’s Fruit Grower 9 
great help tome in my work. It furnishes 
me much valuable material that I could 
not otherwise obtain. No clergyman ing 
farming community can afford to be 
ignorant of the things that are of vital 
importance to his parishioners, therefore 
I reason, he cannot afford to be without 
Green’s Fruit Grower. Wishing you every 
success in your work, I am, Respec ‘fully, 
Rev. S. C. Eaton, Maine. ; 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


No display advertising will be placed in this de 
partment and no type larger than 6-point. The firs 
three words only to be printed in capital letters, 
Each abbreviationand number will count as one word, 
Rate 10 cents per word for each insertion. Noad. 
vertisement inserted for less than $1 per issue. We 
cannot afford to do any book-keeping at this rate, 

) Cash must accompany every order. Orders must 
| reach us not later than the 15th of the month previ- 
|} ous to the month in which the advertisement ig 
to appear. 
| Terms: CASH WITH ORDER. 


Green's Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, N, Y, 








HELP WANTED 


| $5 DAY GATHERING FERNS, flowers, roots 
| and herbs, Botanical Bureau, 2, New Haven, Ct. 


WANTED:—Boy that has worked in a nursery, 
Chance to become foreman of a planting station at a 
salary and per cent. of the net profit. issouri Val- 
ley Nurseries, Wogansport, N. D: 











WANTED—A competent orchardist to look after 
land planted to young trees. Also can use a man 
in packing house and farm work, who has executive 
ability and who has had experience in nursery work. 





Must have first class credentials. Address, 
Harrison & Sons, Nurserymen, Berlin, Md, 








MALE HELP WANTED 


CITY MAIL CARRIERS—POSTAL CLERKS, 
—Wanted. Commence $65.00 month. Apply Frank- 
lia Institute, Dept. P154, Rochester, N. v 


4th Class Postmaster Positions now open -to all. 
Examinations everywhere may be any time. 
Full descrip.ion of examinations free. Franklin In- 
stivute, Dept. P154, Rochester, N. Y. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 300, 
000 protected positions in U. 8. service. Thousands 
of vacancies every.year. The:e is a big chance bere 
for y.u, sure and generous pay, lifetime employment. 
Just ask for booklet S-1146. No obligation. Ear! 
Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 


WANTED—Experienced fruit man take charge 
young apple orchard, located seven miles from Bill- 
ings, Montana. Forty acres beari this year. 
Plant forty acres more next spring. ant willing 
worker. Must be man who thoroughly understands 
orchards. Write giving experience, reference, salary 
desired, married or single. Address J. J. Murdock, 
1493 Broadway, New York City. - 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED. Splen- 
did income assured rigitt man to act as our represen- 
tative after learning our business thoroughly by 
mail. Former experience unnecessary. All we re 
quire is honesty, ability, amLition and willingness to 
learn a Incrative business. No soliciting or traveling. 
All or spare time only, This is an exceptional op 
portunity for a man in your section to get into a bg 
paying business without capital and become inde 




















has ceased. 

Spraying should be done so as to cover 
all parts of the vine with the mixture at 
each application and should be repeated 
often, so as to keep new growth covered. 
In rainy weather spray every week and in 
dry weather every two wecks. 








| weather that infection of unsprayed parts 
| takes place. 


'means thoroughness, and pressure means 


| fully covering the vines. 





Spray before rains, for it is during rainy 


Spray with faith and pressure, for faith 
a fine, misty spray necessary for success- 


Circular 19 of the Cornell Agricultural 
Experiment Station gives directions for 
spraying potatoes and for making bor- 
deaux mixture. Adress Mailing Room, 
New York State College of Agriculture, 
Ithaca, N . Y 





 ( 
Caution to Vinegar Dealers. 

Through the taking of samples of vine- 
gar by the agents of the State Department 
of Agriculture, it has been discovered that 
there is a large quantity of spurious and 
adulterated vinegar at present in the 
hands of retail dealers in certain sections 
of the State. In many instances this vine- 
gar is believed to contain pyroligneous, 
or wood acid. 

The samples taken by agents of the De- 
partment are being subjected to chemical 
analysis, and Commissioner Huson is 
inaugurating a vigorous campaign for the 
purpose of driving all spurious and adul- 
terated vinegars from the market. 

Dealers who may have vinegar in stock 

















should be certain it is pure cider vinegar 


pendent for life. Write at once for full particulars. 
National Co-Operative Realty Company, L-63, 
Marden Building, Washington, D. C. 








FOR SALE 


FINE FARM 115 acres all equipped. Price only 
$3,700. Care.12 Costar St., Rochester, N. Y. 








FOR SALE—15-acre bearing fruit farm. Ta 
minutes walk from city high school. Fifteen minutes 
from State College. Address Box 325, Pullman, 
Washington. 








FARMS WANTED 


FARMS WANTED. We. have direct buyers 
Don’t pay commissions. Write describing property; 
naming lowest price. We help buyers jocate desir 
able property Free. American Investment Associ 
tion, 32 Palace Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 





—— 








FARM LANDS 
— $1.50 to $5.00 acre; one-fortieth dows, 


Texas State Lands balance forty years; information and 


Texas map free. Journal Pub. Co., Houston, Texas. 


Choice List. d 
Farms. A. W. Dresser, Burlington, 
County, New Jersey. 





Profitable Garden, Fruit, Po‘ate 
Burlingws 








—_—_—_ 








REAL ESTATE WANTED 
SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly for cash, 2 














maiter where located, pariiculars free. Reai Estat 
Salesman Co., Dept. 22, Lincoln, Neb. 
— 
COLD STORAGE 
— 
COLD STORAGE is the best way of keepilé 
fruit—everybody knows that. Investigate ithe 


Cooper Brine System, using ice and salt for coolint 
Superior results over common storage and also © 
refrigerating hine; r ble first cost; abs 
safety against breakdown. Madison Cooper Com 
110 Court St., Calcium, N. Y. 
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Many places in the country. 
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Aid Us. 
By C. A. Green. 


When I was_a young man I established 
in Rochester, N. Y. a savings bank which 
ig now one of the largest and most pros- 


erous institutions of the kind in this part 


of the country. When the trustees came 


io elect officers I received all of the votes 
put two for secretary and treasurer of this 
pank. A snake-in-the-grass-man moved 
gn adjournment until my election could 
pemade unanimous. Meanwhile this man, 
ynknown to me at. the time, worked so 
ynderhandedly against me as to prevent 
my securing & majority vote thereafter, 
therefore I lost the position. While this 
seemed tome & great loss at the time, I am 
satisfied now that this snake-in-the-grass- 
man was doing me a great favor without 
jnowing it, If at that youthful period of 
my life, with my delicate health, I had 
one into this bank instead of going to the 
fruit farm, I would have been buried many 
years ag0. ene 

“When we do the best we can it is well to 
believe that everything will turn out for 
the best. When a young man I became 
engaged to a beautiful young woman who, 
sithough seemingly attached to me, 
fnally left me to marry a millionaire. A 
few vears afterward I met and married 
the lady who is now my wife, This wife 
has been remarkably helpful in all of the 
ups and downs of life, sharing my proverty 
bravely as well as enjoying my prosperity. 
Possibly the lady whom I first expected 
tomarry could not have endured my mis- 
fortunes, therefore in this affair what 
seemed to be disaster turned to my bene- 


. have been looking for a desirable in- 
yestment of reai estate in this city and in 
several instances have been fooled out of 
bargains which I found, by real estate 
agents who stole these bargains away from 
me. 1 am Satisfied now that I am better 
of now without this real estate, since I 
have all the business I can attend to and 
the man who owns real estate must spend 
much of his time in tending for it: and 
keeping it in repair. 9 

When I began fruit growing as a poor 
man at Green’s Fruit Farm the enterpris- 
ing neighboring farmers, seeing that fruit 
growing was remarkably profitable on my 
place, started fiercely in competition. It 
was really quite alarming to see the large 
plantations of raspberries, blackberries, 
strawberries, grapes and of large orchards 
of apples, peaches, pears, etc., that sprang 
up everywhere around me. I began to 
fear that possibly the community might 
be submerged with a flood of these deli- 
cious fruits. But not so. The result for a 
year or two-was reduced prices, but it was 
not long before my neighbors began one 
after another to give up fruit growing and 
go back to farming, leaving me in almost 
sole possession of fruit growing. I think 
my neighbors really helped me by making 
fruit eating popular in the country sur- 
rounding me which I am now supplying. 

There are other ways in which my op- 
ponents have helped me when they have 
intended to bring about my downfall. 
This indicates that when a man is pursu- 
ing honest work it is pretty hard to kill 
him or injure his business. Men who have 
gone through the country traducing me 
have in the end really been my best adver- 
tisers. As a successful man once said, who 
had experienced every form of competi- 
tion, “the worst thing that my enemies 
can do is to neglect me and say nothing 
about me. The more they talk and the 
worse things they say the better I suc- 
ceed.” We must pay the price of success. 
One of these prices we must pay is that of 
being traduced, maligned or misrepre- 
sented by some of our competitors. 
0 
Didn't Know ’Twas Loaded. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
E. V. Benedict, Mich. 

The man who is everlastingly playing 

ticks on others, occasionally gets one on 








himself. A practical joker up in Traverse 


ity, Michigan, got what was coming to 


him not long since. He is an inveterate 


suoker, laying his pipe aside only to eat, 
irink, or sleep. He has his pipe dreams 
ind builds castles in the smoke clouds, 
pr did right up to the 22nd day of Septem- 
ber, 1912, when, like a clap of thunder in a 
loudless sky, an explosion occurred 
wely awakening him from his pipe 
dreams and shattering his air castles all 
Othunder. He survived, but will never 
Moke again—not that pipe! Some one 
had fixed him up a dose of his own medi- 
os rd of course he—‘‘Didn’t know ’twas 
oaded !’’ 


—_—o-—— 
Is the Country Church Declining? 


it is generally acknowledged that one 
of the most important channels through 
which improved conditions are to come 


fn the open country is the rural church. 


he church is said to have lost ground in 
While this 
ndoubtedly is true, yet it is awakening 
®alarger sense of its place and service 


and is alert as to the means whereby it 
May become an increasing power in its 


munity. One of the evidences of this 


How Cur Enemies May Unknowingly 








N. Y., February 10 to 15, 1913. 


February 11. 


Community.” 





—_s 
A4,000 Acre Apple Orchard In Virginia 
When one man owns a four thousand 


acre apple orchard he has set a high mark 
in apple growing and his experience should 
prove interesting to orchard men the 
world over and to the public generally 


For he has embarked on a big enterprise 


And this is just the task Gilbank Twigg 
has set for himself at his estate of Leeds 
Manor, Fauquier County, Virginia. More- 
over he has already put out 50,000 trees of 
varieties recommended by government 
and private horticultural experts, and has 
completed plans for setting out 100,000 


trees forthwith. 
Mr. Twigg, a sculptor by profession 


very well trained botanist. 


is the large number of conferences being 
held to consider the special problems of 
the country church. The country church 
has again been given a place on the pro- 
gram of the annual Farmers’ Week at the 
State College of Agriculture at Ithaca, 
The 
Fourth Annual New York State Country 
Church Conference is to be held there on 
Its general theme is to be 
“The Country Church and the Country 


*. . . ? 
18s recognized as a very enthusiastic and 
He has 
traveled and read widely, is an expert 
horseman and a member of several New 
York, Virginia and Washington clubs. A 


Lumber for the Farm. 

In these days when the general farmer, 
as well as the fruit grower, is having so 
much trouble to get lumber that will last 
long enough to make it.worth while to 
nail it to his buildings, the question of 
the durability of woods becomes one of 
especial interest. The trouble with 
lumber in its uses on the farm is that by 
necessity it is exposed to all sorts of 
weather conditions. Today we may have 
a heavy rain storm, and tomorrow the sun 
may be blistering hot, a change of condi- 
. tion which, not only induces rot influences, 
but which will cause many of the woods 
to shrink and swell so that they become 
almost useless. 

The good old day when white pine was 
in its glory has past, and if there is a wood 
to take its place, both as to durability and 
the ease with which it may be worked, 
that. wood is cypress. This timber has not 
been on the general market very many 
years. The conditions under which it 
grows, in the swamps of many of the 
southern states, generally in water waist 
deep the year round, have discouraged 
lumberman from undertaking its manu- 
facture until very recently. Now it may 
be had in nearly all the retail lumber yards 
of the eastern and middle states and its 
price should not be much higher than 
other woods with which it is called upon 
to compete. 

Of late we have seen several interesting 

















native of Indiana he lived in New York 
for ten years, but now makes his home on 
his Leeds Manor estate, in Fauquier, which 
is one of the most attractive counties in 
Virginia. 

Leeds Manor lies on the eastern slope 
of the Blue Ridge Mountains, its bound- 
aries being almost identical with the limits 
of the ‘‘frostless zone’’ of this region, an 
area where vegetation is retarded in the 
spring until all danger of killing frosts 
has passed, a factor of very great import- 
ance to successful fruit growers. The 
lower limit of the Thermal Belt is found 
at an elevation of 900 feet above sea level 
and its upper side reaches 2,000 feet. The 
average date of the last killing frost in 
spring is April 9 and the average earliest 
for killing frost in autumn is October 19. 

“Lying in the counties of Loudoun, 
Fauquier and Frederick on the northern- 
most branch of the Rappahannock River, 
called ‘‘Hedgeman”’ on the upper sides of 
Carter’s Run on the branches of Goose 
Creek, including the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tain between Happy Creek Gap and 
Ashby’s Bent Gap, containing 122,850 
acres, sold to Charles Burgess.”’ 

Mr. Twigg’s 4,000-acre estate is a portion 
of this Manor of Leeds, located a scant 
three miles from Markham, Virginia, on 
the Shenandoah Valley Branch of the 
Southern Railway, 72 miles from the 
national capital. 

The advantages of this location for ex- 
peditiously handling the apple crop are 
at once evident. The great eastern con- 
suming centers are only a few hours away 
and export harbors can be reached by 
short haul over direct rail routes. A large 
portion of this orchard land is hills and 
slopes which is more.desirable than low 
level land for orchards. 

Mr. Twigg has set out standard varieties 
of trees. The general eastern agent for 
one of the greatest nurseriesin the United 
States gave a full year of his time to laying 
out and planting Leeds Manor Orchards, 
selecting soils and altitudes best suited to 
the different varieties. 

The only possible regret one could feel 


that this property is to go into orchard is | 


that heretofore a hundred and fifty to two 
hundred Arab and half bred colts have 
had Leeds Manor as a play ground, so 
from the horese lovers standpoint it is to 
be regretted that Mr. Twigg will confine 
his horse raising to such stock as he may 
need for riding, driving and orchard work. 


articles in the farm press relative to the 
durability of cypress. These were not all 
in the news columns. Several of the 
strongest papers have taken up the sub- 
ject editorially, because they believe that 
this wood possesses superior durability 
and because the editors seem to be con- 
vinced that the claims made for cypress 
are sure to be borne out in actual use. 

The best thing about cypress seems to 
be that it resists rot influences longer than 
any other wood now on the market. Even 
the federal government, through its for- 
estry division, has endorsed the durability 
of cypress in a very explicit and straight- 
forward booklet. It says that as siding 
the lumber will wear out before it will rot. 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, in a contri- 
buted article, last month gave a quotation 
from the federal government report saying 
that cypress shingles had been known to 
last a great number of years. Surely there 
are few uses for wood on a farm more try- 
ing than those of shingles and weather 
boarding. 

It is claimed for cypress, and no doubt 
the claim is well made, that no other wood 
shrinks and swells so little when exposed 
to the weather. For that reason it is in 
almost general use for tanks and tubs. 
A few years ago cypress was much sought 
for fence posts, but of late the manu- 
facturers have found it more profitable 
to cut their timber into lumber and shing- 
les. The result is that cypress fence posts 
are hard to get. 

Lumber that is good for tanks and tubs 
ought to give perfect satisfaction in farm 
buildings. If it will last long enough to 
give the farmer a reasonable investment 
value, then it is worth using. Those who 
seem to be best informed on cypress wood 
are the most loyal supporters of it, es- 
pecially for uses in exposed conditions.— 
J. P.S., Mich. 





goes 

Dear Editor:—We heartily agree 
with you that Green’s Fruit Grower 
is one of the most helpful publications 
in America. We wish you success for 
the future.—Lansing Appleby, Voor- 
heesville, N. Y. 
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Are You An Agreeable Person to Live 
With? 


By C. A. Green. 


It is well for all of us to ask ourselves 
this qpertion occasionally. If we are con- 
tinually finding fault we cannot be pleas- 
ant people to live with. When tempted to 
fault finding we should consider our own 
shortcomings and remember that per- 
fection cannot be found in any individual. 
We should be forgiving of others as we 
hope others will show a forgiving spirit 
towards us. Some people are never satis- 
fied with their food, with the weather, with 
neighbors, with the housemaid or the men 
servants, or with the dress or remarks of 
friends and relatives. 

There are many excuses for fretfulness 
and fault finding since affairs in this world 
seldom run just as we would like to have 
them if we could have our own way. Per- 
haps we take life too seriously. This is a 
common fault with humanity which tends 
to give our faces a permanent expression 
of sterness, disgust or irritation. As you 
pass along the street notice the various 
expressions on the faces of men and women 
whom you meet or pass. Some of these 
faces bear a scowl, others look fierce, while 
others are mirthful as though the owner 
were pleased with events. 

When we sit down to the morning, noon 
or evening meal, let us try to bring to the 
table some cheerful, pleasant thought 
and to banish vexatious thoughts or con- 
versation. Surely things have not gone 
exactly right at the office, the farm or 
factory. There have been irritations, 

some one has disobeyed orders, something 
has broken down or become disabled, but 
do not bring this irritating subject to the 
table as a topic of conversation. 


AGENTS--200% Prott 


Foot Scraper and Cleaner— 
Needed on every porch and outside door- 
step. Right now is the time to sell it—A 
——. winner. s reper, Mass., 

first order for 200. C.A. John- 

son sold 40 in 14% days. W. W. 
im Harpster, Pa., made $27.45 in 4 

























































































Write quick for terms of free 
A postal will do. 


a Smee sample. 
= Thomas Co. 2970 West St. Dayton, O. 


Hamilton Made Spraying Hose 


will spray your trees without trouble or expense for 
several years for one cost. One trial sufficient to 
convince. 





Perfect Spraying Hose 
Every length will stand 600 pounds and guaranteed 
for 300 pounds. 
ee A, OR BN ge a5 oct: k nj sn 000 geen 15 cents 
3@ inch, per foot 14 cents 
Vulcan Spraying Hose 
Stands 350 pounds, guaranteed for 100 pounds 
working pressure, 
34 inch, per foot 12 cents 
3 inch, per foot 11 cents 
All coupled complete, 50 foot lengths, freight pre- 
paid. Order from your dealer or shipped direct 


from factory, cash with order. 


Hamilton Rubber Manufacturing Co. 
Trenton, New Jersey 


KEES 





FRUIT PICKER 


f) 









You don’t have to lose the frun 
in the top branches nor climb 
a tall ladder to get it, if you use 
this handy tool. Gathers peaches, 
apples and other fruit as carefully 
as by hand and much less work. 

Price complete, except the long handle (a 
fish-pole will do) only 50 cents each, dels 
ered to your door by parcel post. Your 
money back if not O.K. Order now so you'll 
be sure to have &@ when you need Cir 
culars free on request 


F. B. KEES MPG. CO. co BEATRICE, NEB. 
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Don’t Wear 
STUART’S PLAPAO-PADS are different 
from the truss, being medici 


posely to hold the parts sec Place. 
Springs - cannot ili. SO cannot chafe or compress 2 







ne soplicaters made -adhesive 
urel 'o straps, buckles or 







treated themselves at home 
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velvet—easy to apply—inexpensive. A 


wm 


| Tae 


bone. ve u 
without hindrance from work and conquered the most obstinate cases. 
warded Gold R 


Process of recovery is natural, so no furth r trusses, We e 
we say by sending you Trial of Plapao absolutely FREE. Write TODAY. Address, fac Similie 


OF PLAPAQ—PLAPAO LABORATORIES, Block 121 St. Louis, Mo. GRAND PRIX. 
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Paris. 
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: “ |] This Coupon is worth at least 25 cents to you |] 
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Name 


A Genuine Kangaroo Skin 


This is a high grade purse with two separate com- 
partments; black kangaroo skin, leather lined through- 
out, with nickle mountings and clasps. 
pocket of any man or woman. 

Send us fifty cents by return mail to pay your sub- 


Pocket Purse. 

















Pocket Purse 












Fit for the 






to Green’s Fruit Grower for a whole year, 
will make you a present of this excellent 
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R. F. D. 
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[:}] Address Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. || 
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A Guaranty of Safety 
Buy a gasoline engine with the Underwriter’s label. 
It is worth while. Guarantees you against fire risk 
Saves you from increased insurance rate. i 





te about this new add 
JACOBSON ENGINE 


Gives more power with less gasoline. 
perfect balance, light running, no breakage. Good fo: 
4% more 






JACOBSON 
MACHINE 
MFG CO. 
Dept. H 
Warren, Pa. 


When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


Will reduce Inflamed, Strained, 
Swollen Tendons, Ligaments, 
Muscles or Bruises. Stops the 
lameness and pain from a Splint, 
Side Bone or Bone Spavin. No 
blister, no hair gone. Horse can be 
used. $2 a bottle delivered. Describe 
your case for special instructions 

and Book 2 K Free. 

ABSORBINE, JR., the antiseptic liniment for 


mankind. Reduces Strained, Torn Liga- 
ments, Enlarged Glands, Veins or Muscles, 
Heals Cuts, Sores, Ulcers. Allays pain. Price 
$1.00 a bottle at dealers or delivered. Book “‘Evidence”* free. 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 11 Temple St., Springtield, Mass. 


HUBER 


Orchard Tractor 
A two-cylinder gasoline trac- 
tor that meets the require- 
ments of orchard work. Small 
and compact, easily handled 
in limited space, and a power- 
ful puller. Travels under 
the branches easily, and is 
adapted to all kinds of work 
the fruit grower has to do. 

A fine power for either 
traction or belt work. Ask 
us for detailed description. 


The Huber Manufacturing Co. 


638 Center Street 
MARION, OHIO. 























When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


6 H. P. Circular 


The “NEW WAY” Motor Company 





has just 


addition to their line—the “NEW WAY” 6 H. P. 
horizontal Air Cooled Engine. 
This new engine has all the special features and 
advantages of the rest of their air cooled cine. 
Their new circular describes it fully and giv 
of 


es a 


NE 


good description of the fuel economy 
WAY” Engines. 

Everyone interested in selling gasoline engines is 
invited to write the “NEW WAY” MOTOR COM- 


on this and other sizes. 


mn) a BUGGY WHEELS Svece mee $8% 
NSE) With Rubber Tires,$18.45. Your Wheels Rerub 
Ors ($10.30. I make wheels % to 4 in. tread. Tops, $6.50, 
Opi Vy Shafts, $2.10; Repair Wheels, $5.95; Axles $2.25; Wag- 
ve on Umbrella free. Buy direct. Ask for Catalog M 
@PLIT HICKORY WHEEL CO., 503 F St,, Cincinnati, Obie, 
rees are sprayed with 


APPLE 
GROWING vanaiait Realentat ans 


fruitful they become. “SCALECIDE?”’ is the 
acknowledged leader of all soluble oils—the only one 
containing distinct fungicidal properties. SCALE- 
CIDE” will positively kill all soft-bodied sucking in- 
sects without injary tothetree. Let us prove these 
statements. Send today for free booklet “SCA Li- 
CIDE—the Tree Saver.” Address B. G. PRA Tr 
CO., Mfg, Chemists, 50 Church St., N. Y. City. Dept.F 
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The healthier the tree, the 
better the fruit. The longer 





! With us, | 

it means that the very engineitself you buy has been 

gomeneiy inspected and approved. Let us send you more 
ac protection you get with a 


Simple design, 
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wer than we rate it, and re- 
member the Jacobson Portable Gasoline 

Engine always bears 
5 the insurance Under- 
writer's label. Write 


printed a very attractive circular describing the latest | 


PANY, Lansing, Michigan, for their new literature ° 


Abandoned Farms in Connecticut. 


| 


Written for Green’s Fruit Gr 


| _Ask most any Connecticut farmer to 
|direct you to an abandoned farm in his 
;community and he will shake his head. 
| Besides the significant shake of the head a 
good deal of argument is pretty sure to be 
supplemented for the purpose of con- 
vincing you that there is a wrong notion 
in your head about abandoned farms. 
According to the farmer’s viewpoint, they 
exist more numerously in the cranium of 
the city deweller who has a mind picture 
of large areas of impovished lands near the 
verge of being unclaimed,than back in the 
country where every square foot has an 
owner who is not giving away his rural 
property for the asking. Any one who has 
given the matter thought will agree with 
the farmer that the cry of ‘‘back to the 
land’ was started in the cities by those 
who are struggling with the high cost of 
living and not back in the rural districts 
where there are more farmers who have 
mortgages than motor cars. Many a 
farmer is amused and disgusted in turn as 
|he reads the newspaper comments be- 
|moaning the abandonment of farms and 
'the criticism of his poor methods of farm 
management. The farmer has received 
more free advice of late from newspaper 
and magazine writers than any other class 
of people. He can read columns telling 
how fortunes are to be made in apples, 
small fruits, poultry and the other lines 
of farming in which success and failure 
| have figured as in all other lines of busi- 
ness, and in which many farmers are 
struggling and planning to work out their 
own problems. A popular idea is abroad 
that a general lack of business methods 
among the farmers is responsible for the 





ower by B. S. Johnson, Conn. 


Litchfield County. The farm experienced 
the common fate of abandoned farmsteads 
—became the property of the adjoining 
land owner, who purchased if for specula- 
tion, hoping, he says, that some rich city 
chap will buy the land as a site for a sum- 
mer mansion. 

Illustration No. 1 shows a real abandon- 
ed uncultivated farm only six miles from 
the city of Waterbury inthetownof Water- 
town. It is a typical scene of a deserted 
farm site. The pile of stores, the few 
remaining uncared for apple trees and 
brush mark the site of the Charles Leonard 
place, distinct from many abandoned 
farms owing to its nearness toacity. The 
buildings are gone, the last barn being 
destroyed by fire afew years ago. Leonard 
was a thrifty farmer and enjoyed the nat- 
ural pride in his well tilled acres and sleek 
cattle. By hard work and energy he made 
farming a success with the old time 
methods. His chief ambition was to have 
his son succeed him in the ownership of 
the farm. The boy was 14 years old when 
one day as he was _ leaving the barn, fol- 
lowing closely behind his father, a bolt 
of lightning tore the barn door from its 
hinges. Near by lay the lifeless body of 
the boy whose tragic death snuffed out in 
the twinkling of an eye the growing hope 
of a fond parent. Farmer Leonard never 
regained the same interest in his farm 
thereafter, and although he had a daughter 
to care for him, his ambition was killed 
with his boy and when he died he left 
restrictions on the farm which prevented 
division of the estate and the land re- 
mains idle and uncared for. There are 
about 100 acres of the farm. 
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| depleted and seemingly shiftless condi- 

tions of the rural districts, and that the 
|farmer lacks the foresight to grasp the 
| golden opportunities open to him if he 
| will only empty his pockets of hayseed 
| and give the dollars room to roll in. 

But does the abondoned farms exist in 
Connecticut, or only in the imagination of 
the city man who would make the farmer 
the goat? Agricultural conditions vary 
in different parts of Connecticut and in 
|many sections the land has come under a 


| high state of cultivation while in others 


it has been neglected and impovished— 
abandoned, in one sense of the word. 
Perhaps Litchfield County has more 
small country towns, rich in history, but 
which have never regained their high 
water mark lost years ago. A change, 
unperceptible to the country people, has 
affected the rural districts and left,many 
crumbling foundations and old cellars 
hidden by a heavy growth of lillac bushes 
and shrubbery, covering the site of a 
farmstead, once the happy home of a 
Connecticut farmer and hisfamily. These 

















Forkner Light Draft 


Hangs low and has 

great extension—you Harrow 

work right up to trees without dis- 

turbin ughs or fruit. With it you 

can cultivate 20 to 30 acres a day 

with one team. Low-priced, but built 
“for long, hard service. 


THIS BOOK FREE 
Modern Orchard Tillage, written 
ya ical orchardist, chock- 
full of valuable informa- 
tion. rite 



















Company 
900 E. Nevada St., 
Marshalltown, Iowa 


When you write advertisers 


N , Light Draft Harrow 


old farm sites, many of which have been 
hidden from view and lost to memory, 
have a history of their own, which if un- 
earthed tell the story of the depopulation 
of the country towns. Many of them are 
associated with sad family history and 
were not, as generally supposed, abandon- 
ed because the farm-bred boy answered 
the call of the city. There are no general 
causes for the abandonment of the farms. 
The causes are nearly as numerous as the 
neglected farms and as each has a history 
distinctly its own. Unsuccessful farming 
is seldom one of the causes. Within 10 
miles of Waterbury a city of 80,000 is a 
farm of 200 acres of the most fertile and 
clear land in Litchfield County. The only 
buildings on the place are the barns, the 
house being destroyed some years ago by 
fire. The fertile tract of land is located 01 
an elevation which commands one of the 
finest views in Connecticut. The land has 
been untilled for the past quarter century, 
but kept in a productive state. The last 
farmer who lived on the place made what 
was considered at that time, a fortune 





Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


and was rated as oné of the richest men in 





A similar story is associated with picture 
No. 2, although the farm is not abandoned 
in the same sense as the Leonard place. 
A sad incident of family history makes it 
quite as interesting. It is located 12 miles 
from Waterbury and has been long con- 
sidered one of the best farms in the south- 
ern part of Litchfield County. For over 
150 years it remained in one family, de- 
scending from father to son, each genera- 
tion making a success of farming. The 
last descendant had a large family of 
children, all girls with the exception of 
oneson. After along illness the boy died. 
In a few years the girl members of the 
family married and left the old homestead. 
Fire destroyed the original homestead, 
but the insurance helped to build a new 
and more modern one as shown in the 
illustration. To all appearances the 
father and mother had a comfortable 
home where they could spend the last 
years of their lives without hard labor and 
with little care. It was not long, however, 
before their friends were given a surprise 
by the announcement that the old farm 
had been sold to two Italians. The farmer 
and his wife moved to the city into a small 
second floor tenement, the former taking 
position as night watchman in a factory. 
Only a short time ago the writer asked the 
wife if she did not long to be back on the 
old farm. 

“Yes,’’ she replied, ‘‘when it comes 
spring it is hard for me to stay away from 
the country where I enjoy seeing things 
grow, but the change was for the best; 
we could not manage the farm alone, and 
after we lost our boy we had no one to take 
care of it for us.”’ 

* The Italians who bought the farm did 
not make a success of farming, having 
lost in an attempt to raise Angora sheep, 
sold the place within a year to its present 
owner. 

Pictures No. 4 and 5 are reproductions 
of abandoned farms associated in the 
minds of those who restrict the word 
“abandoned”’ in its application, as de- 
fining only the farm which has long been 
deserted and uninhabited. The farms are 
both located within a short distance of 
each other, being divided by a road, each 





house facing the other. They comp 
about 300 acres of the richest land ip Con 
necticut and are located in the town of 
Bethlehem in a warm and fertile Valley 
sloping southward. A clear trout brook 
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flows near by while woods shelter 4, Editor 
towering hills on each side. It igs these of the = 
hills and the difficulty of traveling oye fe Sy)" 
them that has caused these once py. what the, 
ductive farms to become deserted, and , My boy , 
picturesque valley uninhabited. The stop bein 
valley has long been known as Stroy Ido a 
Hollow owing to the fact that a Davil | am ove 
Strong was charmed with the valley and sider at 
settled there in 1779, building the hou vom 
seen in illustration No. 4, his initials anim !™!’ pathy 
the date of his settlement being chisel, fim "™ sab 
on the old hearth stone. The farm hy applying 
been deserted for many years, but the ojj fity or Ss! 
house was one of the substantial king the boy ’ 
which was built to withstand the stom Boys are 
and time. The farmhouse on the o Posite a0; but 
side of the road was last inhabited aboy gm ™K¢ UP- 
25 years ago by an Irishman whose go,gmq ©“ 
left the farm and made good in the city gM SU" 
Their father fell from his market wago, jim a 
while returning home from the city gnj work, a 
broke his neck. Since his tragic death thm V8? *) 
valley has been uninhabited and the ric} date fat ne 
lands allowed to return to the state jag V6 2°" 
which they were found by the early ge. (OMS10U8 
tlers. Going westward from the valley ig 
: 0 sq 


over the hills to the top is a country cen. 
tery, partly surrounded with woods an( 
white birches. There is not an occupied 
farm house within sight and the questig, 
naturally asked is, where lived and labored 
so many who now have tombstones ty 
mark their resting place in this almog 
depopulated country? The fertile ridp 
extends from the Berkshires southward 
over what is known as Carmel Hill through 
a section where farm houses are Scattered, 
some unoccupied. 


should; tl 
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One of the old homesteads is shown ix that 
illustration No. 6, it being the late home Sle te 
is true, 


of Mr. and Mrs. George Clark, who died 


after spending their many years of married — ? 
life on the place which has since become or 


the ‘‘rural deanery of Litchfield County," 
the home of the Rev. Clarence H. Beer, 
Rector Beers purchased the place of 4 


experience 
in mature 


acres for $500, and has been a success gt youth I a 
combining preaching with farming, doing mt ius 7 
true missionary service in a back com gy = 
munity which has long suffered for the e we 

whom I hs 


lack of the old New England stock whid 
has gradualy disappeared from the farng 
of the Connecticut hills. Probably n 
other clergyman in the state has taken 
up abode in a rural community so remote 
from a village since the time the early 
_ministers of the gospel accompanied tle 
bands of pioneers and were the leading 
lights in the settlement of the country 
towns. Not the least of the rector’s work 
is the uplifting influence needed to im 
prove the back rural conditions. Serving 
as rector of the small parish, master 0 
the grange, and living the life of a farme, 
Mr. Beers is in a position to accomplish 
the best results in the improvement 0 


accumulate 
his son t 
economy W 
was a youl 
condition | 
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children ar 
herit a fort 
mother; tl 
spend all o 
toearn, bi 
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fall upon t 
still not hin 
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a back country district. = How 
Within a radius of two miles of thgg'st every ¢ 
later years 


“rural deanery” and the hilltop cemeten 
there can be found 19 sites of farm houses 
crumbling foundations being the onl 
evidence that they ever existed, thow 
who built them sleeping in the old ceme 
tery. The nearest farm house to the cem 
tery is unoccupied and the farm untilled 
Near the entrance of the cemetrey stand 
the most expensive and_ substantis 
monument in the grave yard. It mar 
the resting place of Jay Allen, once tl 
wealthiest and most respected resides 
of the town and a leader in his community 
A mile distant is the farm on which l# 
labored and made his wealtl, now w 
occupied while its 300 and moie acres at 
idle and brush growing over its pasture 
The farm at one time was _ considertl 
second to none in the state in fertility 
equipment, buildings, etc. This fam 
is idle for the same reason that many othe 
Connecticut farms are—the lack of capils 
to run them by those who would like tt 
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own and live on such a farm. A g00Mcble. Anot! 
many who have been farm hunting ba@M§ little mone} 
been impressed favorably with the Alle and trappiny 
place and its wealth of rich acres, bil ad a pa 
those who would buy it have not the CPM season T ac 


tal to manage such an enterprise, althoug 
the price of such a farm is little more thi 
the cost of an ordinary one-family hou 
in the suburbs of a city. 

Recently, New York capitalists havt 
become interested in the development ! 
this particular rural section with 
purpose in view of obtaining 2,000 act 
of Connecticut land for apple cultut 
There are fair prospects that the projet 
will materialize and the call for capita 
to develope the back country sections 
Connecticut be heard and answered. 
o-—-——_ 


Editor Green’s Fruit Growef 
have been a reader of your valuall 
publication for a number of years, 4! 
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mining district, I have decided to 84 
*‘Good bye,’’ after wishing you th 
unbounded success which you trull 
deserve.—Mr. S. C. Giles, Myrt 
Point, Oregon. 
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orders coming in daily or weekly and vast 
‘ums of money daily received. He does 


hor the vast sums of money necessary to 
bay for labor each week, and for the enor- 
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Boys Are Not What They Used to Be. 


Editor «* Green’s Fruit Grower:—One 

of the notable merchants of Rochester, 
y, Y., said to me recently ‘‘Boys are not 
shat they were when you and I were boys.’ 
\ly boy 1s thirty years old. I tell him to 
stop being & boy but he will not.”’ 
" [do not believe in stopping to be a boy. 
[am over sixty years old but I still con- 
sider myself a boy and intend to keep on 
being a boy as long as possible. But what 
this father had in mind was that his son 
yas not taking life seriously, was not 
applying himself as the father had done 
ity or sixty years ago. I desire to defend 
the boy as far as I can do so consistently. 
poys are much as they were fifty years 
qgo, but there are changes in the boys’ 
makeup. Fifty years ago rich men were a 
rare exception. Nearly all the fathers 
yere struggling for existence and their 
ns were convinced of the necessity of 
york, of economy and of a desperate 
struggle with destiny. At the present 
date fathers have grown oppulent. They 
have accumulated wealth. The boy is 
conscious Of this fact. He says to himself 
and often to his parents. These old people 
do not spend money as freely as they 
should; they will have more than they will 
ever need. They have more than I can 
spend, therefore what is the use of my 
getting up early in the morning and work- 
inghard allday. It seems tome that there 
js but one season for enjoyment in life and 
that is youth, therefore it would seem 
that the proper thing for me to do is to 
make the most of my present opportuni- 
ties to have a good time.”’ 

The boy makes a mistake if he concludes 
that youth is the only time for enjoying 
life, Youth is the time for enjoyment it 
js true, but it is more largely a time for 
preparing for a comfortable and joyous 
dldage. Ienjoyed my youth and my child- 
hood days upon the farm, and my early 
experience in city life, but while my joys 
in mature life are different from those of 
youth I can say that I am just as happy 
now as I ever was, and am enjoying my- 
self just as well. ; 

The trouble with the city merchant 
vhom I have referred to is that having 
acumulated a fortune he has taken from 
his son that incentive for labor and 
economy which the father had when he 
was a young man. This is a distressing 
condition and may be applied to the 
daughters as well as the son. These 
children are taught that they are to in- 
lerit a fortune on the death of father and 
mother; they do not find it difficult to 
spend all or nearly all they may be able 
ioearn, but they see no danger in this 
since by and by an inheritance is sure to 
fall upon them. They say it is sure but 
till nothing is certain in this world. Of 
allslippery things fortunes are the slipper- 
iest. How many men there are who have 
lost every dollar of a vast fortune in the 
later years of life. I know of seven 
brothers, all men of ability, each of whom 
built up a fortune and each dissipated his 
fortune in later life and died poor. My 
experience is that it is more difficult to 
invest a fortune safely than to make one. 

LEARNING THE VALUE OF A DOLLAR. 

When this bem areas 3 merchant and 
myself were boys we had but little spend- 
ingmoney, and what we did have we were 
compelled to earn ourselves in one way or 
another, Though I had an indulgent 
father I cannot recall his ever handing me 
asum of money for my own spending, but 
he encouraged me and gave me opportuni- 
ties for ma:.ing money and in this I con- 
sider him wise. He encouraged me to buy 
alitter of young pigs and their mother. 
Iremember this as one of my early busi- 
hess ventures. It must be that my father 
did not charge me for the corn these pigs 
ate for the profit on the sale of them six 
oreight months afterwards was consider- 
able. Another early method of making a 
little money for spending was in hunting 
and trapping the muskrat, mink and coon. 

ad a passion for hunting, thus each 
season I accumulated a large bundle of 
fur pelts and sold them in the nearest city. 
In this way, and in witnessing the slow 
accumulation of money from the profits of 
the farm, the marvelous industry and 
frugality of my mother in handling her 
dairy products, her poultry products, and 
et economy in dressing herself and her 
household, all furnished me with a daily 
esson in learning the value of a dollar. 

Not half the people in this world know 
the value of a dollar or what it costs to 
tanit. If your boy can be taught what a 
dollar is worth I estimate that this one 
fact may be worth to your boy $50,000. 

ut how may a rich man teach his son the 
Value of a dollar? This looks like an easy 
problem but in fact is one ot the most dif- 
feult. The boy sees the business already 
e knows but little of the 
atdships, economy and industry neces- 
‘ary in starting this big business. The 
oy sees thousands upon thousands of 


mous bills for merchandise bought. He 
has no knowledge of the losses from bad 
debts or the little expense and leaks which 
eat so seriously into the gross profits. 
The boy is inclined to exaggerate every- 
thing in the way of money coming in and 
minimize the losses or money going out. 
Thus the boy is inclined to have an exag- 
gerated idea of the profits of his father 
and of his father’s wealth. In fact almost 
everyone over estimates the wealth of a 
man who has been successful. 

PASTIMES IN-THE OLD DAYS COMPARED 

WITH THOSE AT PRESENT. 

Consider for a moment the holidays and 
the amusements of the boy of fifty and 

sixty years ago. As a boy on the farm I 
can remember the long winter when the 
one great event was an exhibition at the 
corner country school house about two 
hours long, consisting of recitations by 
the girls and boys, speeches from the 
teachers, trustees and possibly one or two 
others. This was a great event of the 
winter months. Work began on the farm 
early in the spring and was pushed with 
vigor. There was nothing in the way of 
sports but fishing or hunting. My father 
would tell us boys that after the corn was 
planted, that is after the manure had been 
drawn from the barnyard and spread upon 
the cornfield, the land plowed, marked 
out, harrowed and planted to corn, we 
might have a day’s fishing. This was the 
event of the summer and often when the 
day of fishing came it turned out to be 
rainy, nevertheless we were compelled to 
make the most of it, and therefore came 
home after a few hours wet to the skin and 
with but few fish. In those days most 
boys were farmers’ boys; the great tide 
moving from farm to city had not as yet 
taken place, therefore it is likely that my 
experience on the farm with amusements 
is similar to that of a large majority of 
American boys. 

Compare the above with the pastimes 
of the boy of today. You will scarcely 
find a boy who has not a bicycle, a motor- 
cycle or an automobile. Possibly these 
three methods of amusements for the boy 
may be somewhat responsible for the 
change which has occurred in recent years. 
I heard a wise man say to a father “If you 
buy a $4,000 automobile for your son it 
will spoil him.’’ The father could not see 
why the buying of an automobile should 
spoil hisson. He had an ideait might be a 
good thing for the boy for it would give 
him some knowledge of machinery and its 
manipulation and by careful handling of 
the machine would teach the boy to be 
cautious in every movement. But the 
bicycle, motorcycle and auto car takes 
the boy far from home, tempts him to be 
continually seeing new fields and fresh 
pastures and in many instances distracts 
his attention from business. Then there 
is the base ball game; the game of foot- 
ball, of lawn tennis, croquet, billiards, 
ten pins and golf. I knew nothing of any 
of these games when a boy except a modi- 
fied form of base ball. Again, the boy of 
today is indulged in travel. He has usually 
seen alarge part of Europe and has crossed 
the continent. He is familiar with the 
leading operas and plays at the theatre. 

The social engagements of the young 
man of today are a hundred fold more 
than whenI wasaboy. Infactinmy boy- 
hood days I scarcely knew what it was to 
have a social engagement. Now the son 
of a well to do farmer has some sort of an 
engagement on hand every night which 
will keep him out from 12 to 1 o’clock yet 
his associations may be moral and in many 
ways helpful. But no young man is fitted 
for business who turns into bed at mid- 
night. 

WHAT A YOUNG MAN WANTS. 

The poet Goethe has said “that what a 
man wants in his youth, if he desires it 
enough, that shall he have in his old age 
and plenty of it.” - © 

This is a wise saying. I believe it is 
true that if a boy sets out in early life to 
accomplish something and strives hard 
enough for it he will ultimately succeed. 
What is the one thing a young man should 
most earnestly pray for and struggle for 
that he may have an abundance of in his 
old age? Some may reply money. Some 
*may say talent or ability. Others may 
say they pray for health and long life. 
My thought is that a boy may pray for 
wisdom. If he has wisdom all other de- 
sirable things in life will come naturally. 
Few young people are wise. The world is 
not over stocked with elderly people who 
have this faculty. The first unwise thing 
that a young man is inclined to do is to 
marry the wrong girl, marrying her for the 
reason that she has a pretty face an attrac- 
tive figure or a good complexion, or that 
she has wit or tact. He does not consider 
the imporatnce of her coming from a good 
family, hence runs a risk of having his 
children inherit characteristics that have 
run through the undesirable family for 
centuries. Another unwise act may be 
starting in some busniess for which he has 
no natural love or tendency or aptitude; 
becoming discouraged or sickened of it 
he engages in other enterprises one after 


hot fully realize how large are the outgoes, 





another until all end in failure and dis- 
couragement. 

There are a few who realize how many 
tramps there are in the world. Whatmakes 
a tramp? There is a time when every 
vagabond was a healthy and attractive 
baby nourished by a father and mother. 
What has happened to transform this 
beautiful child into a dirty, ill smelling 
being, dressed in rags, tramping from 
house to house? The answer is discourage- 
ment. The tramp is a discouraged man; 
many of his class are college graduates, 
men of talent, men who could ascend the 
platform and move people with their elo- 
pcre He might have studied for a 

octor and had a wide knowledge of medi- 
cine and surgery or he may have been a 
poet and the writer of stories. Whatever 
he has undertaken has proved a failure. 
Hope has gone out of his life. He sees 
nothing ahead for him in life but beggary. 
Did this tramp as a,.young man ever con- 
sider the possibility of his turning out so 
miserably? Did his father and mother 
ever dream that he would be catching 
rides beneath cars or in cars that had been 
used for stabling horses and cattle? No. 
The beginning of the life of this tramp was 
to him as well as his parents as bright as 
that of the most prosperous.—A. Father. 
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Tennessee Fruit Prospects. 

Green’s Fruit Grower :—I take pleasure 
in giving you herewith a report on con- 
ditions of fruit in this section at this time. 
All fruits have been badly damaged by 
the late frosts and freezes. Peaches prac- 
tically all killed, while apples have been 
cut to less than half a normal crop. 

Cherries, strawberries and grapes will 

sroduce average crops. Cherries and 
aioe now being marketed. Strawberries 
are the finest, largest and of finest flavor 
produced in many years. 

A heavy hail storm occured in the Blue 
Ridge mountains near Linnville, N. C. on 
Monday, May 20th., falling to a depth of 
over twelve inches on a level and drifting 
to a depth of four feet in the public roads 
along the mountain sides. Being cold and 
cloudy, the hail remained on the ground 
until the 25th., completely blocking travel 
by vehicles, which were forced to drive 
across the fields. 

At Minneapolis, Cranberry and Elk 
Park, N. C., are many fine young com- 
mercial orchards, some of which are just 
beginning to bear, and but for this hail 
storm, would have had considerable fruit. 
J. O. Lewis, Tenn. 

P.S. Every page of Green’s Fruit 
Grower is read and enjoyed. 


Admiration of Trees. 

I am greatly interested in Ruth Cam- 
eron’s work. She admires the symmetry 
of the maple but does not specify whether 
she alludes to the Sugar Maple, Norway 
maple, Soft maple or Cut leafed maple. 
She speaks of the exquisite grace of the 
young willow. Does she refer to the 
Golden willow, Weeping willow or the 
many other varieties of this beautiful 
class of trees? When she speaks of the 
elm tree we assume that she refers to the 
American elm but there are other varicties. 
She asks if there is anything more lovely 
than a white birch tree. ate, tall and 
straight. All birch trees so far as I know 
have white bark on their trunks. The one 
we are most familiar with is the Cut 
Leafed birch, but possibly she refers to the 
wild birch found in the Adirondacks and 
other mountain resorts. 


Much more should be claimed for the 
beauty and utility of trees. After one has 
spent a few weeks or months on the tree- 
less prairies of the west he will return 
home with greater appreciation of the 
beauties of the trees which ornament our 
city or rural highways and fields. The 
utility of trees is not appreciated. With- 
out trees we could not have so many birds. 
The temperature is affected by the foliage 
of trees. Rain falls are increased by large . 
areas of woodland. Past ages have relied 
almost entirely upon trees for fuel. We 
rely largely upon trees for ship and house 
building. Think of the beautiful and 
lucious fruits produced by trees. Artists 
are appreciative of the beauty of trees. It 
is surprising to many that an artist will 
go out of his way to find a crooked or un- 
gainly tree, or one with a few dead 
branches, in order to place it on his can- 
vass. As the years go by we shall have 
greater appreciation for trees and have 
more to say in their praise.—C,. A. Green. 
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Self Restraint. 

It was a very hot day and the fat drum- 
mer who wanted the twelve-twenty train 
got through the gate at just twelve-twenty 
one. The ensuing handicap was watched 
with absorbed interest both from the train 
and the station platform. At its conclu- 
sion the breathless and perspiring knight 
of the road wearily took the back trail, 
and a vacant-faced ‘‘red cap’’ came out 
to relieve him of his grip. 

‘‘Mister,”’ he inquired, “‘was you tryin’ 
to ketch that Pennsylvania train?” 

“‘No, my son,”’ replied the patient man. 
“No; I was merely chasing it out of the 
yard.’’—Saturday Evening Post. 












































Order 
On 10 Days 
Trial—No Risk 
We will send Victor 
Coil Spring - Buffers, 
post paid, anywhere in 


United States upon re- 
All 






Easily and 
quickly attach- 
ed, without bolts or 
straps, toeither platform 
or elliptical springs. Can’t 
work loose, 


not perfectly satisfied, 
return buffers hy parcel 
post within 10fays and 
full amount séMt us will 
be refunded you, 
promptly and cheerful- 
ly, canceling your order. 





Dept. D. 

















Every Truck Wagon 


Needs Victor Coil Spring Buffers. c >t] 
ing capacity of carriage and wagon springs. Positively pre- 
vent breaking springs—save their cost in this way alone. 


VICTOR s 


Think of the 
great saving—note small cost. 


PICK SIZE YOU WANT 


ceipt of price. | d j : 

money sent us will be] No. 0, for 1 1-4 in. spring and less, at 
. idered a deposit. If 800 lbs. carrying capacity, pair $2.50 
considered & deposit. No. 1, for 1 1-4 to 1 1-2 in. spring, 


1,500 Ibs. capacity, pair........ 
No. 2, for 1 1-2 to 2in. spring, 2,000 
lbs. capacity, pair........... 
No. 3, for 2 to 2 1-2in. spring, 2,500 
lbs. capacity, pair........... 


INDIANAPOLIS BOLSTER SPRING CO. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


They double the carry- 


COIL 
PRING 


BUFFERS 


Give light, easy-riding, resilient spring for light 
loads;strongspring for heaviest loads. Save 
bruising of perishable fruitsand vegetables 


2.50 
+--+ 3.00 
++. 3.50 








When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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(:] This Coupon is worth at least 25 cents to you [:| 
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THE FAMOUS LEVIN 
PRUNER 


One of the strongest and 
easiest cutting pruning shears 
made. It is just the right size, 
opens automatically and is 
made of the very best steel. 
Probably more of the Levin 
Pruners are in use today than 
any other pruning shears. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


The Levin Pruner postpaid and Green’s Fruit Grower for two whole years, 
$1.00 or sent free to youif you send us two new yearly subscribers and $1.00. 
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ALL ABOUT PROPAGATION BY BUD- 
DING IN BIG NURSERIES. 


Keeping Fruit Tree Buds By the ‘‘Ice 
Box Method”’ 
(Continued from last Month) 

Immediately after fumigation, the buds 
are taken out and sprinkled with water. 
Then the buds are wrapped in bundles 
with wet sacks. Much precaution must 
be taken here, because if the buds are not 
dampened and cooled quickly they are 
likely to spoil. The buds are put into the 
ice box which contains about 700 Ibs. of 
ice. The buds generally remain here 
from one to twelve hours or more in order 
that most of the heat might be removed. 
The bud sticks “plump up”’ in the ice 
box, but there is no danger of them water- 
logging as in the case of the ‘‘Bucket 
Method.’’ The lower the temperature the 
better the success with the buds. Always 
keep the box full of ice. Buds can be 
kept a week or more by this method with- 
out any signs of damage, but with the 
other methods it was impossible to keep 
the buds in good shape for any length of 
time. 

The ice box is 5 feet long, 3 feet wide and 
3 feet deep—inside measurements. On 
the outside of this box there are two 
layers of 14 inch board, one layer making 
right angles with the other. Between 
these two layers of board there is ordinary 
tar paper. There is a 6inch space between 
the double outer wall, and the single 
inner one. This space is filled with saw- 


Ends The Misery 
Of Wearing Worthless Trusses 


How 60 Days Trial Is The Only Safe Way 
To Buy Anything For Rupture 
Here is something absolutely GUARANTEED to keep rupture 
from coming out—something that does away with the misery- 
causing leg-straps and body-springs. 
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Away with Leg-Strap 
and Spring Trusses 


So far as we know, our guaranteed 
rupture holder is the only thing of any 
kind for rupture that you can get on 
60 days trial—the only thing we know a 
of coop enough to stand such a long and thorough test. It’s the | 
famous Cluthe Automatic Massaging Truss—made on an abso- 
lutely new principle—has 18 patented features. Self-adjusting 
Does away with the misery of wearing belts, leg-straps and 
springs. Guaranteed to hold at all times—including when you 
are working, taking a bath, etc. Has cured in case after case | 
that seemed hopeless. | 

Write for Free Book of Advice.—Cloth-bound, 104 pages. 
Explains the dangers of operation. Shows just what's wrong | 
with elastic and spring trusses, and why drugstores should no } 
more be allowed to fit trusses than to perform operations. Ex- 
poses the hambugs—shows how old-fashioned worthless trusses 
are sold under false and misleading names. Tells all about the 
care and attention we give you. Endorsements from over 5000 
people, including physicians. Write to-day—find out how you | 
can prove every word we say by making a 60 day test without 
risking a penny | 


Box 91, Cluthe Co., 125 E. 23rd St., New York City 








The New Excelsior Telescope 


week REESE a OP a SEES. 


WITH SOLAR EYE PIECE. 





into use about their farms, both for profit and pleasure. 
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dust. The inner wall is made out of first 
class flooring, which makes the inner com- 
partment air tight. The inner compart- 
ment is covered with tin in order to keep 
the inner wall from rotting, and it also 
helps to keep the box air tight. There 
are three sections in the inner compart- 
ment. The middle section is used only 
for ice, while the other two are used for 
the storing of the bud sticks. The edges 
of the lid are covered with canvas so as 
to make the whole box air-tight. The lid 
consists of four layers of board between 
which there is no space. The ice box is 
kept on a truck so that it can be carried 
from one block of seedlings to another. 
The box must be kept locked so that the 
budders will not disturb the contents. 
It is best to let only one man have the 
key and allow him to distribute the vari- 
ous varieties of buds to the budders. 
This one man is able to control the situ- 
aticn of distributing small quantities of 
buds to a gang of over a hundred men 
and boys as they need them. 

In 1910 we budded 3% million peach 
trees which only produced us about 500,000 
merchantable trees. The budding was 
in charge of an old, experienced man, but 
we found his methods of handling buds 
impracticable, hence we were forced to 
adapt something different. At this point 
is where the writer was given authority to 
take charge of the budding. He, alone, 
conceived the idea of using a refrigerator 
box filled with ice in order that buds 
might be kept cool and in a dormant con- 
dition. This method has been a success 
from the very beginning and has saved 
our firm several thousands of dollars. 


Our first experience in using ice was in 
1910 with Bartlett pear buds, with the 
result that the buds which were used in the 
ice box made almost a perfect stand, while 
those kept in the bucket only gave a 
partial stand. These buds were cut from 
the same trees and budded at the same 
time and on the same kind of seedlings 
in adjoining rows. We also observed that 
the iced buds séemed to knit faster to 
the seedlings than the others. Soin 1911, 
our entire budding of several millions of 
peach, apple, pear, plum and cherry trees 
was handled in this way with remarkable 
success. The buds came through the 
winter in prime condition, so the same 
method was used for handling the buds 
in 1912, during which season we budded 
over five millions of fruit sticks. At the 
present writing the buds which were put 
in during the summer of 1912 are showing 
almost a perfect stand. With these two 
years’ experience of handling buds on a 
large scale, using the ‘‘ice box’’ method, 
and the fact that we have had the best 
stand of buds we have ever had during 
our quarter of a century’s experience in 
the nursery business, I take this oppor- 
tunity of giving you our experience in 
handling buds through the ‘Ice Box’’ 
method. 





It is conceded that 


| \RUIT FARMERS are more and more each year bringing Scientifi¢ instruments 


the foremost among farmers are GREEN’s Fruit GROWER readers. 


A good | 


Telescope, like the Excelsior, will pay for itself on a farm over and over again. It! 
enables the farmer to inspect fences, count stock and take note of what his employes 
are doing at a distance; to say nothing about the pleasure and information to be 
gained for the whole family by viewing landscapes while on excursions to mountains 
or the sea, studying the sun-spots or eclipses by the use of the Solar eye-piece or| 


dark lenses. 


This eye-piece is worth 
more than we charge for 
the entire Telescope to 
all wishing to study the 
sun. 


C. A. Green’s Talk to Students About 
Farming as A Vocation. 

At the beginning I am going to ask of 
you a favor. I appreciate the difficulties 
of addressing a lot of bright and progres- 
sive students. My embarrassment arises 
partly from the fact that I do not knowin 
what subject you are most deeply inter- 
ested. If I should sit down and converse 
with each one of you individually I would 
probably find great diversity of tastes 
and that some of you are particularly in- 
terested in one thing and others in another. 
This is the way men are cut out. Itisa 
good thing that we are not all aiming at 
one profession or interested: in the same 
occupation or industry. 

The favor I wish to ask is that all of you 
who have come from the farm or are inter- 
ested in farming or fruit growing will 
stand up. 

Thank you. I am not surprised that a 
large number of those present are farmers’ 
boys or those who take an interest in agri- 
culture. 

It would be folly for me to tell you that 
agriculture is the foremost vocation of 
every nation in the world, for you already 
know this to be a fact. And yet mortals 
are liable to forget that without intelli- 
gent and progressive agriculture there can 
be no success for the preacher, the doctor, 
lawyer, banker, grocer, merchant, rail- 
roads, steamships, or other similar enter- 
prises. 

It pains me to see that the dignity of 
farming is not always maintained or al- 
ways appreciated by the majority of 
mortals. I am pained to see in the comic 
papers ridiculous pictures of farmers, 
where the farmer is represented as an 
ignorant hayseed. In polite society it 
makes me sad to hear the man who does 
-more than any other man to promote the 
welfare of the world alluded to as simply 
an old farmer. But these are simply the 
thoughtless acts or words of thoughtless, 
careless, shallow people. It is the duty of 
every student, of every teacher, of every 
man in authority and of influence, to up- 
hold the dignity of labor in general and of 
agriculture in particular. 

At the present hour there is great need 
of an advance in agriculture the world 
over. There is a scarcity more noticeable 
each year in the products of the farm. 
Thoughtful people the world over are 
asking reasons for the higher cost of 
living. Everything that we eat and wear 
costs more as the years go by. 

Is there a man living today who can in- 
crease the yield of each crop on each farm 
of this country to the extent of one bushel 
for each crop grown on each farm? If 
there is such a man as this existing, that 
man should be heralded as a second Moses. 

Is there a man living ‘today who can 
bring about an increase in farm crops of 
one bushel per acre of every crop grown? 
If there is such a man as this, he ean ac- 
complish more for the good of mankind 
than a thousand Napoleons or Dukes of 
Wellington or Cromwells, in benefiting 
mankind. 

Do you realize what the result would be 
if on every farm in this country an addi- 
tional yield of one bushel per acre could 
be secured? Figure this out for your 
selves. The value of farm crops for the 
year 1911 was eight billion dollars. An 
increase of one bushel per acre for each 
crop grown on each farm might amount to 
nearly a billion dollars. 

I have a feeling that among the students 
within hearing of my voice there are a 
number who will achieve fame in some de- 
partment or enterprise. Allow me to ask 
if there is a better opening or opportunity 
for achieving fame than is at present of- 
fered in the broad field of agriculture. 

There are today in this country many 
students who are making a special study 
of farming and fruit growing. The demand 
for competent young men qualified along 
these lines of work far surpasses the sup- 

ly. I am the editor of a fruit growing 
publication and naturally capitalists and 
others who have planted orchards are 
constantly asking me if I know where they 
can secure the services of men qualified to 
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This is a long, power- 
powerful Telescope for 
terrestrial and celestial 
use. 


They are brass bound, brass safety cap on each end to exclude dust, etc., with 


powerful lenses, scientifically ground and adjusted. 


Guaranteed by the maker. 


Every sojourner in the country should secure one of these instruments, and no 


farmer should .be without one. 
astonishing clearness. 


HOW TO GET IT 


By a very little pleasant effort any man, woman or child can get three of their 
friends or neighbors to subscribe for Green’s Fruir Grower at the special low 
price of 35 cents. Go out and get three new subscribers, send us only one dollar, 


keep the extra five cents for money order or postage if you like. 


We will then send 


you the complete Telescope all charges paid. Do it today while the special offer 


lasts. Address 


Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. ; 


| take charge of these orchards. There is a 
| still greater demand for men competent 
|to take charge of farms and manage them 
| intelligently. 
| Probably many of you are thinking of 
|becoming lawyers. There is something 
attractive in the word “‘lawyer.’”’ Many 
| of the noted men of this country, many of 
| the leading politicians and statesmen have 
been lawyers. Many of you are preparing 
to qualify yourselves as physicians. This 
\is a highly honorable profession. The 


Objects miles away are brought to view with | world n ust have doctors and the work of 


such men is helpful and necessary. Many 
of you are preparing for the ministry. I 
would not like to discourage anyone who 
feels that he is qualified for the ministry 
| and is called by God for that high calling. 
Some of you are thinking of an artistic 
career, or of becoming merchants, manu- 
facturers or railroad men. All of you are 
hopeful of success no matter what line of 
human industry you undertake. ‘‘Hope 
springs eternal in the human breast.” 
| Without hope we can accomplish nothing, 
ltherefore the man who takes hope away 
| benumbs your energics. Allow me to ask 














that, as you look over the various pro, 
fessions of the world, the various kinds of 
business and the many ways of making 
reputation, and of laying up a competeney 
you consider the field of agriculture, ~’ 

A new era has arrived for farming. ], 
the past we have thought of the farme 
not as a business man, not as a studen; 
but as one with small capital, who wit) 
one hired man, and without a servant jy 
the household, is attempting to manage g 
hundred acre farm, but is oppressed oy 
every side by lack of facilities, implement, 
fertilizers and necessary help and capital 
This kind of farmer is passing away. The 
time is coming when the progressiyp 
farmer of this country may spend much 
of his time in his office, in his study, goly. 
ing important problems, also in travel anq 
in reading, learning what others have gp. 
complished, all to the end that he may jp. 
crease the yield of his various crops with. 
out largely increasing the labor or expeng 
connected therewith. 

I have in mind a «ompetent man, , 
graduate of Cornell University, who has 
been called upon to take charge of a large 
farm embracing possibly a thousand aerps 
in New York state, largely devoted to 
orcharding, but also devoted in part to 
ordinary farm crops. While I have no 
prejudice against ordinary farm work 
such as hauling manure, plowing anj 
digging, and I have done much of this 
work myself, I will say that this man to 
whom I refer is supposed to have mor 
important work on hand than that I haye 
alluded to. He makes plans and sees that 
they are executed in the proper manner, 
He is supposed to know the character of 
the soil and its needs in the way of fertility 
and cultivation. He is informed in regard 
to varieties of fruits, in regard to pruning, 
spraying, picking, packing and marketing, 
In other words he is a farm expert and his 
services are in demand at horticultural 
meetings and farmers’ institutes. I can- 
not imagine a position of more dignity 
and value to the country than that of such 
a man as this, and this is the work that] 
would suggest for many of you young men 
who are now listening to my words. It is 
my opinion that many of you can find a3 
favorable an opening in agriculture or 
pomological pursuits as in any other euter- 
prise. it be 

Do not think that farm life is without 
its delights. Though I was born and 
brought up on a farm and lived there till 
I was twenty-one years old, I spent fifteen 
years in a city in the service of a bank, 
therefore I am qualified to speak of the 
pleasures of farming as compared to those 
of city life. After my fifteen years of 
residence in the city, I again returned to 
a farm with a wife who was a city girl and 
who knew nothing of farming. When we 
were compelled to leave the farm, aftera 
fifteen years delightful experience there, 
owing to the growth of our business, we 
were made sad by the thought of separat- 
ing ourselves from the pleasures of farm 
life, and my city bred wife shed tears of 
regret at leaving the farm where we had 
spent so many happy years. 

o-—-= 

























































Reply to a Lady about Fruit Planting: 
—The raspberry plants might keep safely 
in the box in which you received them if 
they were kept in a very cool cellar and 
a little water poured into the box once 
month, enough water to keep the plants 
and the contents moist. It would be 
better should a thaw come which wil 
thaw up the ground and thus enable you 
to open a trench and bury the roots of the 
plants in good garden soil outdoors. See 
that the roots are all covered and that the 
soil comes in contact with all of the roots, 
which may necessitate untying the bun 
dles. Cover them rather deeper than yol 
would plant them. 

An old orchard can be renovated butit 
requires an experienced man. Different 
orchards will require different treat 
ment. Most of them ought to be pruned, 
but injudicious pruning is worse than n0 
pruning at all. Most old orchards need 
plowing, but the plowing should be % 
shallow as possible so as not to disturb 
the roots of the trees. 

No one can advise you whether or no 
to plant your field to raspberries or 1 
continue growing farm crops there. It 
all depends on circumstances. It will 


require a more skillful man to manage the 


field as planted to fruits than wher 
planted to farm crops. Perhaps you ¢al- 
not get a man who is capable of planting 
and caring for a field of fruits and 
marketing the fruit. 
——o 
Mr. Charles A. Green:—I could not 
get along in my business as a frull 
grower and be successful without you! 
most valuable paper. I watch the 
mails anxiously for it, and as soon # 
I get it I fgure on that evening as 0” 
of contentment and pleasure. 
two issues of February and March are 
worth five dollars to any fruit growe 
and not only to the fruit grower but 
to anyone who likes good and whole 
some reading with lots of kindly 44- 
vice tending to elevate all who rea 
and live by its teaching.—Hen! 
Catmull, Rupert, Idaho. 
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LUTHER BURBANK OUTDONE. 


Charles D. Slusser Grows Bananas 
and Roses on a Cabbage Plant. 


Now what do you think of this asks the 
Grand, Rapids, Mich., Press. 

Here’s aman who has coaxed bananas 
and roses to grow on a common, everyday 
packyard cabbage stalk, the kind of a 
cabbage stalk that raises the kind of a 
cabbage from which sauerkraut is made. 
And this man says he is preparing to coax 
that same cabbage stalk to raise cherries. 
He declares he will meet with success in 
that also. 

Slusser says the whole operation is 
simple, providing one knows how to doit. 
It requires but a simple little grafting. 
Nature will do the rest. 

Sulsser has the cabbage plant on display 
in his window at the little grocery. He 
says it is the best advertisement he has 
ever known of. He means‘to continue it. 





—" 
Cheyries are Next. 


Within a couple of weeks the bananas 
had grown and wereripening. A few days 
later they had ripened sufficiently and 
were picked. They were delicious, Slusser 
says. He attributes the rapid growth of 
the grafted banaras to the fact that they 
were placed in the plate glass window. 
This had the effect of a tropical sun. 

His next experiment was with roses. 
Some buds were grafted onto the cabbage 
stalk. In due time they blossomed, hav- 
ing grown to their normal proportions the 
same as if they had been allowed to bloom 
on the original stalks. These tests and 
their subsequent success were the talk of 
the neighborhood. 





Reply: Solomon said, ‘‘Answer a fool 
according to his folly’? and to do so I 
would say about this wonderful story from 
Michigan that it is scarcely equal to this 
one from northern Alaska. Some of the 
gold miners there conceived the brilliant 
idea of getting something that would be 
suitable to the climate of that region and 
useful for general purposes as work 
animals. They got some of the fastest 
running and highest bred horess from 
Kentucky and crossed them with the 
walrus of the Artic Ocean which resulted 
in a hybrid that is even more fleet than 
the horse, can swim like a fish and is so big 
that when well fattened on the moss of 
the tundra there never was a better 
animal for beef killed at the fat stock 
show at Chicago. They also use.this new 
creation for riding and driving both on 
land and sea, winter and summer and for 
their meat supply. ’ 

No, there is not the first item of fact in 
one story more than in the other. It is all 
pure fiction that some one who had time 
to spare put into readable shape. 


NSE 
Apple Blight. 

Mr. C. A. Green:—What is the matter 
with my trees? The bunches of leaves on 
the end of the limbs are as burnt and dry 
as if a fire had, been through them. This 
is on both the old and young trees. I 
have never seen such destruction in my 
life. Please tell me whether there is any 
remedy.—Joseph Agli. 








Reply: I assume that you refer to 
apple trees, the tip ends of the branches 
which are sometimes attacked with blight, 
the leaves turning brown, while the leaves 
on the lower parts of the branches remain 
green. I know of no remedy. Usually 
no serious result follows such an attack 
as but a small portion of the foliage is 
injured. Write your state experiment 
station at Manhattan. 

See pe, 
A Lover of Birds. 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower:—I 
received the handsome thermometer with 
my four years subscription to your excell- 
ent paper, and consider it a great bargain. 

In spite of numerous cats predatory 
small boys, and the ‘‘ubiquitous and 
damnable’ English sparrow, I have one 
robins nest, one bluebird’s (the first brood 
18 out in the world for themselves now) 3 
Chipping sparrows’ nests, and 6 of that 
delightful little bird, Wilson’s true swal- 
ow. I have been wanting to attract some 
Purple Martins, but have seen none in 
this vicinity for several years. These 
swallows are a pretty substitute. I had 
to get after the sparrows with a shotgun, 
and killed eight biden they would allow 
the better birds to nest in peace.—Chas A. 
Banister, Mass. 

——0-" 
Strawberries at the Rate of $1,000 per 
= Acre. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
John E. Taylor, Maine. 

After making experiments with variovs 
kinds of crops to get the biggest mone 
profit, Enoch Keirstead near Fairfield, 
Maine has found that with the amount 
expended strawberries afford the most. 
He had a piece 44 feet wide and 60 feet 
long and this produced $55.00 worth of 

Tries the greater part of which were 
sold in Waterville, a distance of eight 
miles, to the wholesale market for ten 
cents per quart. 






The ground on which this yield, of 
nearly $1,000 per acre, was grown was 
formerly an old cowyard near a spring. 
Once the water covered the place during 
the greater part of the year, but some 
time ago it was drained leaving a rich, 
black loam. When the land was plowed, 
considerable barnyard manure was added 
to that already there, Then when the 
plants were set, phosphate at the rate of 
900 pounds per acre was added. 

During the summer the piece was thoro- 
ughly cultivated five or six times and quite 
a bit more manure worked into the soil. 
When cold weather came on, the plants 
were well covered with oat straw, which 
was allowed to stay on till the warm, 
spring weather. Just before the berries 
were ripe the ground was thoroughly 
saturated with water at three different 
times. Thus the total expenditure of time, 
up to picking time, was about seven or 
eight days at the most. 


There are few things which can be/| 


raised more profitably, on either a large 
or small scale, than strawberries. It has 
been shown beyond a doubt that more 
bushels can be produced on an acre than 
of wheat or corn, and at a greater profit. 
In the beginning choose the land on which 
you intend to plant. Adeepsandy loamis 
best adapted to all kinds of plants, mois- 
ture being the great requisite. One prom- 
inent grower when asked what the chief 
need of the plant is, replied: ‘First, a 
great deal of water; second it needs more 
water; third, a great deal more water.”’ 

In preparing the soil, buckwheat is a 
good crop to grow the previous year as it 
clears the ground of weeds, and can be 
plowed under for humus. Muck and barn- 
yard manure rotted together is one of the 
best fertilizers when applied at the rate 
of 40 or 50 tons per acre. If the soil is very 
sandy the manure should be harrowed in, 
but if it is clay the manure should be 
plowedin. Ashes are also good to produce 
a solid berry. 

When selecting the plants get those 
which show great vigor and which you 
know to be producers of marketable 
berries, of a good size, bright color and 
firm. The natural season for setting plants 
is in early spring, but prize fruit is often 
obtained from August set plants, if no 
runners are allowed to grow. When 
setting it is a good plan to coat the roots 
with a little thin mud paste as it retains 
the moisture. 

As soon as the plants have become 
rooted, cultivation should begin and 
should end only when the great numbers 
of the plants prevent it. At this period 
care should be used to prevent cutworms 
and grubs from destroying the young 
plants. A good preventive is paris green 
or hellebore solution. Paris green may 
be mixed with wheat bran, at the rate of 
one pound of the poison to 50 pounds bran, 
and cultivated into the soil. 

When cold weather has fully set in, the 
plants should be covered with straw or 
leaves; this mulch serves fourfold pur- 
pose. It keeps the plants from freezing 
and thawing with every change of weather 
during the winter, keeps the earth cool 
and moist during the summer, protects the 
fruit from soil in wet weather, and pre- 
vents the growth of weeds. In the spring 
this mulch should be worked in between 
the rows and kept off the plants just 
enough so that they will grow up through 
and not scald. About amonth previous to 
fruiting a solution of one-fourth pound 
each of nitrate of soda, sulphate of potash, 
sulphate of soda with 1 1-2 ounces of sul- 
phate of ammonia-to six gallons of water, 
has been found profitable as a spray. 
Picking and marketing the fruit demands 
a great deal of care, for too green or over- 
ripe berries will often spoil large.quantities 
and even a careless arrangement of the 
fruit will detract much from its selling 
qualities. 
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Leaf Curl on Peach Trees. 


Mr. Charles A. Green:—In 1912 I 
sprayed my peach trees with scalecide and 
the leaves all dropped off with leaf curl. 
This spring I gave them a good soaking 
with lime-sulphur and they are just as 
bad. Would you advise me to get rid of 
them? They are seedlings but bear nice 
fruit, what little I get. They are five 
years old. The other peach trees in my 
neighborhood do not have leaf curl. Do 
you know of a variety that is hardy and 
does not have leaf curl? 


Can I kill quack grass around grape 
vines with salt without injuring the roots 
of the vines? I have an asparagus bed 
next to the vines and grass keeps growing 
into it.—D. J. King, Mass. 





Reply: Spray peach trees with lime- 
sulphur just before they leave out in 
— They may be sprayed with Bor- 

eaux mixture after they leave out. I 
would not dig out the trees as long as they 
are healthy and bid fair to fruit. 

The only way to kill quack grass is to 
dig out all the roots and carry them off 
from the ground. — 

Accept thanks for your kindness in 
getting subscribers, which we greatly ap- 
preciate. 











ANNOUNCEMENT 
EXTRAORDINARY 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING COMPANY 
THE GREAT PRICE WRECKERS 


Now Owned and Operated Under the Name of 


HARRIS BROTHERS COMPANY 


CAPITAL STOCK $10,000,000.00 











In 1893 the Chicago House Wrecking Company was incorporated and 
since that time, and continuously for twenty years, its executive officers have been 
the four Harris Brothers. 

This Company in 1894 bought the complete World’s Columbian Exposition of 
Chicago and in the succeeding years the Trans- Mississippi Exposition of Omaha, the 
Pan-American Exposition of Buffalo, and the Louisiana Purchase Exposition of St. 
Louis. 

During the past twenty years this Company has gained national fame and 
repute as being the largest institution in the world devoted to the sale of lumber and 
building material supplies direct to the consumer. The public have benefited greatly 
by the operations of the 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING COMPANY. 


In our earlier career we confined our business mainly to the building lines, but 
as the years passed, other lines of merchandise were added and our business gradually 
included practically every known manufactured article, such for instance as Plumb- 
ing, Heating, Hardware, Machinery, Paint, Harness, Sporting Goods, Groceries, 
Furniture, Floor Covering, Roofing, Fencing, Clothing, etc. The building material, 
general merchandise and supplies that we now handle is new, first class, up-to-date 
material and as good as it is possible for you to buy from any reputable concern 
anywhere. 

Early in our business life we were taught that the direct road to the human 
heart is via the pocket book, and how surely we have learned our lesson is evidenced 
by the wonderful success and growth of our Company. 

Our business is successful itself because it was founded on principles so true and 
correct that nothing on earth can stop its progress. The first idea with us, is low 
prices; the second; quality, and the third service. Our constant aim has been to 
give at least one hundred cents worth for each dollar invested with us. You take 
such a combination—price, quality and service—and you can easily see we can not 
help but succeeed. 

As time passed we felt that our name, Chicago House Wrecking Company, 
was a drawback and a misnomer. We have spent millions of dollars in advertising 
that name to the public and in acquainting it with the nature of cur business and 
the opportunities afforded to save money in the purchase of supplies. And yet as 
our business became more and more famous and our volume of sales increased 
farther and farther into the millions and as the number of our customers and patrons 
began to range into the hundreds of thousands, we recognized that we were incum- 
bered with a name that failed to give due justice to the business in which we are 
engaged. And so after much consideration, we have determined to take a’ step for- 
ward and to use as the title of this Company the names of the men who have built 
up this great commercial enterprise; that’s why we changed our name to the 


‘“‘sHARRIS BROTHERS COMPANY’’ 


We feel, furthermore, that the new name will put that touch of personality into 
this institution to which it is so justly entitled. 

The four Harris Brothers are men imbued with the idea of conducting a com- 
mercial institution second to none, of selling goods to the public of a known given 
quality, selling them at a price that means a material saving and of giving personal 
service in connection therewith that cannot help but win public favor. 

We do not intend to discard the name. CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING 
COMPANY. It has been the means of building up this business and of bringing 
us that acquaintanceship which must be a source of gratification to any business 
We shall retain as our slogan the 


“GREAT PRICE WRECKERS”’ 


We are justly entitled to it because we have wrecked prices continuously and 
shall go on and on plying this vocation. HARRIS BROTHERS COMPANY 
shall remain forever a safety valve between the public and high prices. 

The economic principle of merchandizing consists in delivering to the consumer 
goods at as near the cost of manufacture as possible. This has been our constant 
thought in merchandizing and next to that, we have recognized the virtue of per- 
sonal service. Each of the HARRIS BROTHERS individuaily pledges himself to 
give you all the personal service possible. 

We are not ashamed of our past, or of our old name and from time to time you 
will still see it used. We shall not give it up. 

As a matter of fact it would hardly have been neccessary to give this public 
announcement of the change of our name from CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING 
COMPANY to HARRIS BROTHERS COMPANY, as practically everyone knows 
that the Harris Brothers own the CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING COMPANY. 
In the future we ask you to address us as 

HARRIS BROTHERS COMPANY 
35th and Iron Sts., Chicago 

P.S.—You understand, of course, that we still retain the name, CHICAGO 
HOUSE WRECKING COMPANY, and your mail addressed to either name will 


reach us as before. 
HAWRIS BROTHERS COMPANY 


man. 
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Short Cut 


Did you ever stop to think of the time you lose, the fruit 
that gets stale and is often spoiled, and the high prices you 
fail to get, all on account of hauling to market by horses? 

All the year round the Reo truck will do your hauling 
better and cheaper than horses. 

But especially when it comes to getting your fruit to 
market, it will haul two loads while your horses are hauling 
one. It will enable you to reach distant points quickly, and 
get the top market price. It will get your fruit to market fresh 
and unspoiled by the bruises that come from horse hauling. 

Getting fruit to market right is just as important as 
growing it right. 

Don’t wait until your neighbor gets a truck, and gets the 
cream of the profits. Beat him to it. Set the pace, and then 
you don’t care whether he follows or not. 


Do You Realize How Little It Costs 
to Run a Reo Truck? 


We want you to consider the use of a Reo Truck strictly 
as a business proposition; not only because it will do more 
work than horses, but because it is cheaper to run. 

Here is a letter from a miller that tells how the Reo Model 
H, price $750, goes in actual use: 

“We are driving our Reo Truck on an average of 45 miles per day and 
making from 20 to 28 deliveries. Our average loads are about 2000 pounds, but 
we have carried as high as 2800 pounds through snow, mud, sand and on the 
pavements. As to economy—we figure it much cheaper than a horse, as our 
truck is more than doing the work of two horses every day, at 
an average cost of not over $9.00 per month for oil and gasoline. 
W ill say that in the 8 months we have driven this truck, our re- 
pair bills have not exceeded $1.00. We can cheerfully recom- 
mend this truck to anybody wishing to make deliveries of from 


. 
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A Quick Haul to Market is the 


to Profits 


1500 to 2000 pounds, and will say from our own experience, the Reo Truck 
can get around very nicely on any road that a horse can travel. We are 
ready to replace our horses with these trucks as soon as you can make us de- 
livery of same.” i 
Did you ever stop to think how much time you take, an 
land you use, just to raise horse-feed? You work your head 
off to raise grain and hay to keep horses that loaf a third of 
the year. Why not cut that expense in half—or better? Why 
not take a tip from the big city trucking companies that dis- 
carded horse-haul long ago? For horses have proved too expen- 
sive for the cities even where they can work all the year round. 
How about the farm then, where horses stay in the stall 
days at a time? 


Your Choice of These Two Splendid 
Reo Models 


While our Reo Model H, capacity 1500 pounds serves the 
needs of a great many farmers and fruit growers, there are many 
who are buying our larger Model J, capacity 3000 to 4000 
pounds, and find it the best money maker for them. 


Reo Model H Reo Model J 
Capacity 1500 pounds Capacity 11% to 2 tons 
$750 $1800 


You owe it to yourself to investigate. Don’t leave it to 
your children to learn that a motor truck is as far ahead of 
horse-haul as a binder is superior to a cradle. Learn it for 
yourself. Let us send you some good, sound, honest, reliable 
information about trucks on the farm. 


Reo Motor Truck Company 


LANSING, MICHIGAN, 


I/f, 
if 



























































